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Have You Read a Copy 
‘of SMITH’S Magazine? 








Not a number goes to press these 
days that does not contain an aston- 
ishing number—often ten or more— 
the strongest and most stirring 
stories of the season. [very one of 
these stories has been selected for its 
human interest and holding power, 
or for its novelty, its bright comedy, 


of 


its exciting romance, its absorbing 
inystery, its strong drama, or its vital 
theme. 


They are tales of men and women, 
their lives and their loves, showing 
generally the more sophisticated side 
of life, and no sex problem is dodged 
if it is human, genuine, and delicately 
handled. The artificial, the 
the crude, barred. 
story must be based upon a theme— 

problem—a situation of real and 
deep interest to women. We know 
that tastes differ, but we believe that 
no woman can read a copy of Smiru’s 
these days without finding so many 
stories of vital interest to herself that 
she wouldn’t have missed them for 
three times the price of the magazine. 
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SMITH’S is on sale at the news 
Sth of every 
month. Ask your news dealer 


| to reserve your copy. 
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NOTICE! 

In the next issue of the DrTecTIvE 
Story MaGAZINneE you will have an op- 
portunity to solve a cryptogram, and, 
at the same time, have a chance to win 
a year’s subscription, for one will be 
given to each of the five readers whose i 
letters indicate the greatest amount of 
ingenuity in arriving at the correct solu- 
tion of the nroblem. 
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5 Hu oh Kahler 


Author of ‘‘Rogues’ Strategy,’’ ‘‘The Vanquished Suspect,’’ etc. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FIRST LAUGH. 


HEN Martin Quay failed to 
growl a wordless response to 
the hallboy’s morning rap at 
his door, that intelligent 
young person instantly deduced that 
something was very wrong indeed. He 
had waked Martin Quay every morning 
precisely at seven-thirty, for nearly 
two years, and never, during the pe- 
riod, had he been obliged to knock more 
than once. The _ hallboy listened, 
rapped again, waited once more. Next, 
he stooped to peer through the keyhol 

discovering at once that the key was it 
the lock on the inner side. He rappe 
once more, and this time a faint, baffling 
sound rewarded him—a curious, un 

recognizable noise, remotely reminding 
him of muffled blows on a very soft 
He hesitated, decided to re- 





substance, 


port the circumstance to the clerk in- 
stead of venturing to act on his own 
initiative, and, after some difficulty, 
convinced that skeptical person that 
there was something wrong in Martin 
(Juay’s apartment. Under official sanc- 
tion, therefore, he presently hoisted 
himself to a foothold on the doorknob 
and pried open the opaque transom 
window far enough to command a view 
of the interior. 

The spectacle filled him with fascin- 
ated horror. Martin Quay was sitting 
bolt upright at the head of his bed, 
strapped tightly to the vertical bars of 
the bedstead with a heavy trunk-strap 
which passed around his chest and arms 
just above the elbow. His feet were 
free, and he had evidently been trying 

summon help by kicking with them, 
for the sheets and blankets were thrust 
aside, and, even as the boy stared help- 
lessly at the amazing scene, one foot 
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was lifted and jerked in a gesture of 
raging command. Martin Quay’s face 
was partly obscured by the thick towel 
which had been used as a gag, and 
which held his mouth wide open in an 
expression of unspeakable ferocity, but 
his eyes, protruding and ablaze, were 
a sufficient summons to the hypnotized 
spectator. He wriggled through the 
transom, escaped a broken neck by the 
narrowest of margins as he plunged to 
the floor, and, while the exasperated 
clerk battered vainly at the panels, un- 
loosed the strap and the gag. 

Martin Quay bounded to his feet like 
a missile propelled from a gun. He 
sprang straight to the walnut desk be- 
tween the windows and rummaged 
frantically through the open drawers, 
while the hallboy admitted the clerk. 
There was something so formidable in 
Quay’s silence that neither of the others 
ventured to ask him what had _ hap- 
pened. He was still an impressive per- 
son, in spite of the fact that he no 
longer held his official position as chief 
of the city detective bureau. The force 
and grimness of the man clung to him, 
even though he was clad in baggy pa- 
jamas and his thick shock of slightly 
gray hair stood up in wild disarray. He 
swung savagely toward the clerk. 

“What kind of a hotel is this, any- 
way? Who’s responsible for this?” 

The clerk drew back a step. Martin 
Quay looked dangerous. 

“Why, I—I don’t know what’s hap- 





pened, Mr. Quay—I hope _ nothing’s 
wrong?” 
Quay almost choked. “Wrong!” 


He drew in a deep breath. “Wrong! 
When a crook can get into my rooms 
and hide there till I come in!’ When he 
can blackjack me, chloroform me, tie 
me up to my bed and rob me at his 
leisure and then make a clean get-away 
—oh, no, you wouldn’t exactly call that 
wrong, would you?” 

He brushed aside the clerk’s timid 
interjection. ‘You were on the desk 
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when I went out last night and you 
were still there when I came in. Who 
got by you while I was away?” 

“Nobody, Mr. Quay—I can swear to 
it. There wasn’t a single guest last 
night except our regular residents.” 

Quay grunted. “There wasn’t, eh? 
Then who went through my rooms and 
left me this little note to remember him 
by? You tell me that!” 

The clerk read the sheet of letter- 
paper eagerly. It was written in type- 
script, on a rather worn machine, with 
a frayed ribbon. 


My Dear Martin Quay: I’m sorry I had 
to put you to some inconvenience, but I 
couldn’t think of anybody in town who would 
be so useful as you. You see, I’m just start- 
ing my career, and I’m anxious to convince 
people, right from the beginning, that I'm a 
capable person. Getting a good start is just 
as important for a crook as for anybody else. 
If I can rob Martin Quay, I guess I’m good 
enough to rob anybody else. 

You’ye known a good many crooks, but 
you've never known one like me. I’m up to 
date. [ use modern methods only. The way 
I got into your rooms and the way I’m going 
to gct out will show you that I’m not a bit 
ordinary. I think you'll be interested in fol- 
lowing my work, and I’m sure you'll have 
plenty of chance to watch: it. 

You'll think this is mere impudence. It 
isn’t. I picked you out because I’ve watched 
you for several years, and consider you far 
and away the best man in your line. I’m 
really paying you a compliment in starting 
with you like this, for if there were anybody 
better able to give me a run for my money 
I'd have begun with him, instead. 

You'll hear a good deal about me, I hope. I 
mcan to advertise, as every good business 
man should. I’m using a trade-mark, too. 
Here it is. Rather good, eh? 

And pasted to the paper just where 
the signature would have been written, 
was a toy playing card, scarcely as large 
as Martin thumb-nail. The 
clerk stared at it blankly. 

“The Joker! What does that mean, 
Mr. Quay ?” 

Quay flung the letter on his desk. 
“Tt means that there’s a new crook loose 
in this town,” he said, “a crook who’s 
different from any one I ever ran up 
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against. He’s picked out a good name 
for himself, all right! Joker, eh? 
Well, I'll have to see whether he can 
take a joke as well as he can play one. 
I’m going to get that fellow, McTague, 
if it’s the last thing I do. And I’m 
going to get him single-handed, too.” 

The clerk brightened. “You mean 
that you won’t call in the police?” He 
was a good hotel man, with all the dis- 
like of his kind for unwelcome publicity. 
Quay swept a grim eye toward him. 

“Just that. And I want it kept 
quiet—absolutely quiet, you  under- 
stand.” He included the hallboy, who 
nodded eager assent. “I don’t want a 
word of this to get out, any more than 
you do. It’s between us three now. 
If it gets out I’ll know that one of you 
two sprang the leak.” 

The clerk laughed uneasily. “You 
can count on us, Mr. Quay. We don’t 
want that sort of advertising any more 
than you do.” 

Quay’s face hardened, and the clerk 
knew that he had gone too far. He 
knew all about Martin Quay’s history, 
and if he could have recalled the care- 
less words he would have done so. 
Martin Quay was down, and therefore, 
by all the laws of fair play, no clean 
man should strike at him. And, down 
or up, no wise man who knew Martin 
Quay would have wished to strike at 
him, 

The clerk inspected him shrewdly— 
a big, lean figure in the loose pajamas, 
straight and strong, for all the hint of 
years in the graying hair, a man of 
square, harsh jaws and close-set lips, 
formidakle even in defeat After 
twenty years of effective service in the 
police department, Martin Quay had 
been retired over night with a pension. 
There was no other explanation. And 
Quay, for all his record as a fighter, 
had taken it almost tamely. There were 
whispers, among those who followed 
such things—ugly whispers about the 
new group who controlied the city, 
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about the unexpected upset in the late 
elections, which had thrust the depart- 
ment into the hands of men who meant 
to use it for their pockets’ sake. Quay 
was not the only official whose head 
fell as a consequence of that overturn, 
but he was the most important. 

He said nothing in his own defense. 
Within a week after he had been re- 
tired his name was painted on the door 
of an office in the Marlboro Building, 
and the newspapers carried a curt an- 
nouncement to the effect that Martin 
Quay, late of the detective bureau, had 
opened a private agency of his own, 

Outwardly, perhaps, Quay kept up 
appearances even after his fall. If the 
public thought of him at all, it thought 
of him as a private detective, reaping 
the benefit of his long experience with 
lawbreakers and their ways. But at 
the Denning House old employees knew 
better. Quay no longer maintained his 
old suite on the third floor, where the 
windows overlooked the pleasant sweep 
of park and river-edge. He moved 
into smaller quarters on the sixth floor, 
and in the rear; later his heavy, fur- 
collared overcoat grew _ perceptibly 
threadbare at the seams. McTague and 
the night clerk saw and read these 
signs accurately. They knew that the 
Quay Agency did not prosper. 

Now, as he realized the situation, 
McTague had a stab of something like 
pity for his guest. Martin Quay was 
so far down that a cheap smart Aleck 
upstart thief dared to plunder his 
private papers in his own room. No 
wonder Quay shrank from publicity. 
The newspapers would poke fun at him 
if the story leaked out; people who 
needed the services of a detective 
agency would steer clear of a man who 
could not even protect his own belong- 
ings. 

“No,” said Martin Quay slowly, “we 


don’t either of us need that sort of 
advertising. Let’s hope that we won't 
get it.” 
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But they got it—got it in full 
measure, pressed down and running 
over. Before noon the early editions 
of the afternoon papers carried ac- 
-counts of the affair, all written in the 
semi-humorous fashion of the smart 
reporter, all headlined pertly to draw 
attention to the comic side of the situ- 
ation, all speculating casually as to the 
identity of the thief who had introduced 
himself so wittily to public notice. 

For “The Joker” had taken pains to 
acquaint every newspaper in town with 
the complete details of the adventure. 
Every editorial room had received a 
letter from him, relating just how and 
why he had chosen to rifle Martin 
Quay’s desk as the initial step in a de- 
liberate scheme of crime. There was a 
good deal of laughter over the episode. 
It tickled the humor of the public to 
contemplate the spectacle of a law- 
breaker who coolly violated the prem- 
ises of a well-known and supposedly 
formidable detective, merely as an ad- 
vertisement of his ability. 

There was a first-class follow-up for 
late editions, too. For Martin Quay, 
grimmer and quieter than ever, had 
confined his interviews with the re- 
porters to a single blunt statement of 
his intentions. 

“T concede that the laugh is on me,” 






he was quoted as saying good-naturedly, 
‘This new thief has lived up to his 
name, so far. But let me point out 
that there’s supposed to be quite a dif- 
ference between the first laugh ond the 


last one. I’m going to do my laughing 
when the curtain’s coming down, in- 
stead of when it’s rising. From now on 
iny main business is to get The Joker. 
I’m going to neglect my other work 
until I’ve landed him. [ can afford to. 
You might say for me that I offer my 
services, my equipment and my staff, 
free of charge, to anybody who may 
suffer loss through this crook. All I 


ask is prompt notice of any evidence of 
his continued activity. 


I'll do the rest.” 
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The morning papers were able to add 
another item. For The Joker promptly 
informed their editors that he gladly 
accepted Martin Quay’s challenge. 


1 beg to inform the public that 1 welcome 
Inspector Quay’s declaration of war as the 
neatest compliment I could have desired. 
There is no man in the country whose op- 
position would stimulate me better than that 
of Mr. Quay. I consider him easily the clev- 
erest and ablest detective of the day, and to 
have aroused his interest to the point indi- 
cated by his statement in the evening papers 
is an achievement to which I point with 
pardonable pride. 

Mr. Quay admits that the first laugh is with 
me. I shall do my best to sce that the last 
one is there, too. Meanwhile, in order that 
I shall have no unfair advantage, | heg 
leave to announce that | shall inform Mr. 
Quay in advance of each job | carry out. I 
shall also take the liberty of acquainting the 
press with full details—after the event. 

THe JoKer. 


CHARS ee OF, 
FOREWARNED IS FOREAR MED—SOME- 
TIMES. 


|! was several weeks later that t 
Fleet, a prominent business man of 

the city, sat beside Quay’s desk. ‘The 

hand of the lean, shriveled itor 


} 


shook perceptibly as he pl 


le . 
iced a letter 


carefully in his pocket. 

‘Do you thin! you be able to 
prevent this outrage, Quay?” Fleet 
asked. 

Ouay shrugged } shoulders. 
“ve been lucky enough to prevent 
several of them,” he said. “Once or 


twice, as you probably know, I’ve had 


the worst end of 


it. This crook is ab- 
solutely in a class by himself. He's 
the most versatile rogue alive, be- 


lieve. That’s the real difficulty. He 
knows every crooked game that exists, 
and knows it thoroughly. He can 


handle a jimmy like the cleverest house- 
breaker that ever lived; he’s an expert 
forger; he’s an artist on combinations ; 
he knows every crooked twist of elec- 
tricity—there’s not a single branch of 














high-class crime which he can’t handle 
like a master.” 

Rufus Fleet’s foot tapped nervously. 
“Yes, yes, I know all that. It’s con- 
ceded that the fellow is shrewd.” 

“Shrewd!” Quay chuckled. “You 
don’t begin to realize what it means to 
be an all-round crook. Why, it’s al- 
most a miracle, Mr. Fleet, when a man 
can excel at any two distinct branches 
of crime. This man acts as if he'd 
graduated with honors from some 
underworld university which taught the 
whole criminal curriculum. I’ve always 
hitherto dealt with criminals on the 
supposition that they’re men of limited 
horizon--sometimes exceedingly clever 
in one specialized line of work, but al- 
most certain to be stupid in something 
else. The Joker hasn’t any limitations 
at all. I never know what his next 
line is going to be.” 


“But you’ve beaten him before,” 
objected Fleet. ‘You prevented him 
from getting away with Senator 


Markle’s Madonna, and you saved Mrs. 
Parton’s pearls, and you protected the 
Eleventh National from that check- 
raising affair.” 

“Yes, I’ve had some luck, of course.” 
Quay nodded modestly. “But you 
mustn't forget that he’d had the best of 
me more than once. I can’t guarantee 
anything.” 

“That’s understood. I don’t expect 
it. All I want is your best effort to 
prevent him from robbing me, as he 
brazenly declares he means to do, [ 
will arrange for a special detail of 
police.” 

“H’m, I don’t know that I can help 
you, in that case,” said Quay. “I don’t 
work with the police, you know. If 
you turn the case over to them, I’m 
afraid I'll have to be excused.” 

Rufus Fleet stared. “I don’t under- 
stand———” _ he began. 

“It’s quite simple, from my point of 
view,” interrupted Quay calmly, “For 
some reason best known to himself The 
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Joker singled me out when he started 
his career and made me rather ridic- 
ulous. He’s kept it up since, as a sort 
of personal feud. If he beats me he 
sees to it that the papers laugh at me, 
and my business suffers. If | beat him 
the papers give me credit for it, and L 
profit accordingly. The police aren't 
blamed if I fail, and I do my best to 
see that they don’t get the credit when 


I win. But I’ve discovered one very 
significant fact. I'll give it to you for 
what it may be worth. I never fail 


when the police aren’t in on the case, 
and I never succeed when they are. 
I’ve drawn the inference. Does it re- 
commend itself to you?” 

Rufus Fleet’s jaw sagged, and his 
hard, shrewd eyes opened a little wider 
than ever. “Do you mean to imply 
that the police are in league with this 
man?” 

“I don’t imply anything. I simply 
state facts. I’ll catalogue a few for 
you. First, I’m forced out of the de- 
partment after twenty years of satis- 
factory service. Second, I’m_black- 
jacked and robbed in my own rooms by 
a thief nobody ever heard of before, 
who takes a tremendous pride in telling 
the papers and public all about it—in 
making me ridiculous. Third, I’m 
called into the Peabody case after the 
police have been consulted. They drag 
into the grounds a dozen men in all 


varieties of disguise, in spite of my 


protests. J] don’t charge that any one 
of those men knocked me out from be- 
hind and walked off through the cordon 
with Mrs. 
under his arm, but I can declare without 
that if there hadn’t been a 
miscellaneous crew of plain-clothes men 
around the place he couldn’t have got in 
or out. Asa contrast, Senator Markle 
comes to me quietly when he receives 
his warning that he is to be the next 
victim. The police aren’t consulted at 
all, Result: I am able to upset a dia- 
bolically clever device and come within 


Peabody’s jade collection 


hesitation 
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a hair’s breadth of catching my man. 
You’re familiar with several of the sub- 
sequent affairs. It may be pure coin- 
cidence, but I’m superstitious enough to 
make it a rule to work alone on a case. 
If the police figure in a case, I'll fail 
and get the blame; if I succeed, and 
they’re in it, they'll grab the credit. 
Either way, I stand to lose. And as I’m 
doing this work without charge, I feel 
entitled to stipulate a free hand and no 
interference. Is that clear?” 

“Quite.” Rufus Fleet nodded. “It 
harmonizes with the ugly whispers we 
hear about the present administration 
of our police. It is outrageous 
that——” 

“One moment. I don’t wish to hint 
that the police are knowingly in league 
with The Joker. I’ve suffered too much 
from unfolded rumors of corruption in 
the department to be quick to set any 
new ones afloat about my successors in 
office. My private belief is that The 
Joker is connected with the department 
in some more or less responsible capac- 
ity, but that his dual rdéle is not in the 
least suspected by his associates. I 
believe he uses his position to further 
his criminal career. It is evident that 
he has had a wider acquaintance with 
the various branches of crime than any 
single criminal would be apt to get. My 
position is merely that I prefer to work 
independently. If I work with the 
police and fail, I take the ridicule and 
if f work with them and win, 
Further- 


the blame ; 
they appropriate the credit. 
more, experience indicates that my 
chance of succeeding is considerably 
better when I am alone than when the 
police have a hand in the case. That’s 
all.” 

“Very reasonable. I'll trust you, 
Quay. J don’t trust the police very 
much, at the best of it. You shall have 
a free hand. And now, what do you 
suggest?” 


Quay hesitated. “I shall have to 


adapt my plan to your household ar- 


rangements, more or less. Suppose 
you tell me a little about your family 
and your servants. Then I can devise 
some means of fitting myself naturally 
into the existing situation. You realize, 
of course, that I can’t go as Martin 
Quay—l’ll have to borrow an identity 
for the occasion.” 

Fleet scowled. “I haven’t any family 
at all, properly speaking. My nicce 
looks after my house. She’s my 
brother’s daughter, and, to be frank, 
I’ve had some little trouble with her. 
She doesn’t take kindly to discipline. 
There are five servants—a butler, who 
has been with me for twenty years ; and 
his wife, who acts as a sort of house- 
keeper; the cook, an Alsatian woman 
who has been almost as long in my 
employ; and two maids, who are recent 
acquisitions. There is also a chauffeur, 
to be sure, but he sleeps in the garage 
and is rarely in the house except for his 
meals. That completes us.” 

Quay scribbled a note or two. 
“You've let them know about this 
letter?” 

“Yes.” Fleet scowled again. “I was 
taken off my guard when I opened it 
at the breakfast table, and spoke too 
quickly. My niece knows, and Roke, 
the butler. Of course that means that 
his wife also knows. They may not 


have confided in the others. JT forbade 


him to speak of it, but such prohibitions 
rarely carry much weight.” 
“Then I can’t possibly come as an 
“They'd 
l 


i have 


extra servant,” said Quay. ‘ 
suspect at once. I’m afraid I sha 
to ask you to receive me as a guest.” 
“ 


You don’t suspect the servants 
surely ? Why, 


” 


except for ihe 
maids—— 

“You just mentioned my _ reason 
yourself,” said Quay. “People can't 
hold their tongues. Your servants may 
be loyal, but loyalty won’t make them 
refrain from chatter—chatter that is 
absurdly easy to provoke. A delivery 
boy, a gas inspector, any one of a dozen 

















plausible back-stairs visitors can get a 
surprising amount of information in a 
ten-minute conversation. I’ve had too 
much experience to be in any doubt on 
the point.” 

“You may be right. As a guest, then. 
The question is, what kind of guest? 
I—I may as well be frank about it— 
we don’t entertain many visitors. I 
haven’t many friends, Mr. Quay, and 
those I have don’t visit me often.” 

“That’s a pity, but we’ll have to 
chance it. I'll be an unexpected visitor 
from—oh, call it Chicago. Some for- 
gotten schoolboy chum. It’s not very 
convincing, but it’s the best we'll be 
able to do. You might telephone to 
prepare your niece. I’ll go out with you 
in the evening, luggage and all. Call 
me Michael Whalen. We went to 
school together thirty years ago. 
You’ve hardly seen me since.” 

Rather reluctantly Rufus Fleet 
agreed to the plan. He took his de- 
parture, and Quay busied himself with 
preparations for an absence of indefi- 
nite duration. It was not so easy to 
manage as it had been before The Joker 
had sprung into being. Instead of a 
single stenographer there were three; 
a grizzled veteran of the department 
served as assistant in Quay’s absence, 
and a considerable staff of younger men 
worked under him. The Quay Agency 
was prospering at last, and its head and 
owner found himself laboring under a 
continuous pressure of business. He 
pent some time with O’Hara, the as- 
sistant, over pending cases, finished a 
voluminous correspondence, and made 
a quick trip to his rooms at the Denning, 
returning with a _ battered  kit-bag 
prominently inscribed with “M. W., 


Chicago” on each end, and appeared at 
Ileet’s office shortly before five in the 
afternoon. 

Half an hour later Rufus Fleet pre- 
sented his old school friend, Michael 
Whalen, to a tall, reserved girl who ap- 
peared in the hall as the two men 
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entered. He spoke in a crisp, harsh 
tone, which fell unpleasantly on Martin 
Quay’s ear; the detective’s first impres- 
sion of the household was one of di- 
vision, of cross purposes. The girl, 
gravely courteous to the guest, managed 
to avoid extending the warmth of her 
tone to her uncle; when she addressed 
him it was with studied formality, the 
punctilio of a duelist who conforms 
rigorously to the law of the code, but 
permits no misunderstanding as to the 
real attitude underlying superficial 
courtesy. 

“T have a message for you, Uncle 
Rufus,” she said, after the inevitable 
commonplaces had been duly exchanged. 
“If Mr. Whalen will excuse you——” 

Rufus Fleet paused in the act of re- 
moving his overcoat. “If it’s about the 





absurd letter I received this morn- 
ing ” he began, 
“Ts is.” 


“Then never mind Whalen—lI’ve told 
him about it. What is the message?” 

“T answered the telephone at four- 
fifty,” she continued calmly. “Roke 
said that some one insisted on speaking 
to you. A man’s voice answered me 
when I spoke—rather a pleasant voice. 
I was obliged to assure him that you 
hadn’t yet come in. He seemed to 
doubt this at first, but finally appeared 
to believe me. ‘Tell Mr. Fleet, please, 
that I dislike violence, and that unless 
he forces matters to that point my visit 
this evening will be unmarred by any- 
thing approaching bloodshed. Be good 
enough to add, however, that | am 
prepared to defend myself, and that | 
am probably a much better shot than 
he.’ I think I have the words exactly. 
He added that he preferred to have 
these details fully understood in ad- 
vance. I said: ‘I am to understand 
that you are the person who calls him- 
self The Joker, then?’ And he laughed 
pleasantly and said that he was. He 
rang off before I could question him 
further. I called the operator and 
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asked her to trace the call at once. It 
came from a pay station in the Central 
Terminal, and the operator there wasn’t 
able to remember anything about the 
man who had used the booth, I tried 
to reach you at the office, but you had 
just left.” 

Fleet removed his coat deliberately. 

Quay grinned. “Lives up to his name, 
doesn’t he, Miss Fleet? Looks like 
an interesting evening for a man from 
the peaceful little village of Chicago! 
Shooting barred, eh? That’s pretty 
average cool, isn’t it?” 

Fleet surveyed him with a touch of 
anxiety. “What do you make of it, 
Whalen?” 

“Pretty much what Miss Fleet has 
told us,” replied Quay. “He probably 
means exactly what he says. Any good 
crook dislikes rough work, not only 
because he runs a chance of getting 
plugged himself, but also because he 
can’t shoot in self-defense without 
rendering himself liable to a charge of 
murder in the first degree. Naturally 
The Joker would prefer to have the 
matter handled on a strictly peaceable 
understanding. We'll have to rig up 
a little surprise for him, I guess.” 

The girl cut in quickly. “You don’t 
mean that you intend to use firearms, 
surely, after a warning like that?” 

“Well, I’m afraid-I do,” said Quay. 
“You see, this trip of mine happens 
to be pretty timely. I’ve handled a gun 
ever since I first went West in ’91, and 
it’s almost second nature for me to be 
quick on the trigger. I usually hit what 
I shoot at, too. So when Fleet told me 
about this cheerful friend of his, I 
fitted right in. I’ll be on deck to-night, 
and if there’s any shooting done I 
shouldn’t wonder if I did more than 
half of it.” 

She turned to her uncle with a sud- 
den intensification of earnestness. “Oh, 
Uncle Rufus, please don’t! I’m afraid. 


I’ve always heard that no thief will hurt 
anybody unless it comes to a case of 
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life or death for himself. Surely we 
can prevent the house from being 
robbed without risking your life!” 
Quay was startled at the obvious 
sincerity of her tone. He had already 
gained a distinct impression of simmer- 
ing hostility between uncle and niece; 
not merely Fleet’s blunt statement, 
when he had first mentioned her, but 
the attitude, manner and look of both, 
since he had seen them together, con- 
firmed this idea. And now the girl 
pleaded as eagerly for Rufus Fleet’s 
self-protection as if she genuinely loved 
him. Quay was interested at once. 
The affair of The Joker became a minor 
issue before this phenomenon in human 
emotions. For all his practicality Mar- 
tin Quay was primarily a student of 
psychology; his relation to crime was 
merely the reflection of a passion for the 
action and reaction of human desires 


and ambitions upon one another. Sonia 
Fleet interested him at once. 

Her uncle spoke testily. “There, 
Sonia—don’t be sentimental, please. 


You may be quite sure that I shall run 
no risk whatever. I scarcely know 
which end of a revolver is the muzzle, 
and I have no intention of playing with 
firearms at my time of life.” 

“But—but Mr. Whalen”—she hesi- 
tated, a rising in the 
translucent pallor of her cheeks—‘he 
intends to shoot, he says.” 

“Don’t worry about me—not any.” 
Quay affected a bluff, breezy confi- 
dence. “If there’s any gunplay, I'll be 
right at home. Nobody’ll get hurt except 
that lad that’s looking for it.” 

The color drained swiftly as her 
glance met his. ‘“I—I wish you’d give 
it up, Mr. Whalen. I—I’m afraid.” 

He laughed again, and her uncle, with 
a perceptible harshness in his voice, put 
an end to the discussion. “That will do, 
Sonia. It’s not a matter to be adjusted 
by women’s methods.” 

He turned Quay over to the guidance 
of the butler, who led the way solemnly 


slow cok ir 














to a room on the second floor. Quay 
surveyed the man keenly. Roke was 
the bland, impassive, wooden-visaged 
butler to the life; he had a tremendous 
quantity of dignity and, below it, an 
almost equally obvious stupidity. Quay 
was an excellent judge of character, 
and it needed but a brief glance to elim- 
inate Roke as a factor in the situation. 
He continued to think about the girl, 
however, as he unpacked his few be- 
longings and made ready for dinner. 
lfer eagerness to avoid the possibility 
of gunplay puzzled him. 

She did not in the least suggest the 
milk-and-water type of maiden who 
faints at the sight of blood; she seemed 
to Quay far more likely to be capable 
of shedding it herself in case of need, 
and of being exceedingly efficient about 
it. She had the erect, confident 
riage which no timid woman ever quite 
attains; her voice was firm and level 
and perfectly controlled; her eyes re- 
intelligence and 
conflicting glance 
He had noticed 


of holding 





Car> 


. a! *- 1 
vealed courage, and 
i 


they met a squarely 


and without wavering. 


Selietatte: lank acter her 
espetiativ ner tasnion eI 


ranas this at 2e ges, ner Col 


iplete 


freedom from nerv And yet she was 








i€ | at the mere idea of a 
of shots between a 
king thief and a vigilant guardian, 
in neither of whom she had any direct 
interest, it ui? ted a de epel riddle 
‘ 1 1 aril 1+ 
than the simple one he was empioved to 
‘ His « y was stirred by the 
a 1 1 
Lif) S Chahenging concern, 
Dinne cidedly uncom fort- 
le affair. Rutus [leet and his e 
ere oby:ously on bad terms, and they 
onversed th wh O avoid ig as 
iuch as possible addressing each other. 
Ouavy said little: he preferred to listen, 


and his remarks were intended rather 
to draw the girl out than to cover the 
embarrassing intervals of silence which 
broke the conversation. He had little 
success, She answered him courteously 
enough, but it was evident that her 
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thoughts were otherwise engaged. Her 
speech was no more than common- 
places, and Quay, when he had lighted 
his cigar and accompanied his host into 
the wide, low-ceilinged library, was still 
more mystified by her attitude than he 
had been at first. He had some small 
giit for prompting confidences, and he 
managed to elicit from Rufus Fleet the 
information that he and his niece dis- 
agreed regarding the degree of inde- 
pendence to which a girl of twenty was 
entitled. [Evidently the girl wanted her 
own way, and Fleet, probably her legal 
guardian, preferred to keep her rather 
closely in check, Nothing very vital 
in that situation. The puzzle of her 
desire to avoid violence remained. He 
pondered it methodically while he 
smoked. 
leet exhibited the premises, later. 
There was little likelihood, he said, of 
any attempt to rob any room except the 
library. It was here that he kept the 
ily-portable property apt to in- 
[ collection of first 
itions of considerable intrinsic value. 
else in the house 
after 


1 1 
Only @asity 


terest a thief—a 
ed 
But there’s nothing 

” I‘Jeet 


to steal,” “unless he’s 
commonplace table silver. 


said : 

rathe 
it keep any securities here; I never 
few hundreds in cash 


have more than : 
on hand.” 
fh 1 
jewel 


ry?” Quay suggested, “Your 
niece has i 


“A few trinkets of no value worth 


mentioning.” Rufus Fleet’s jaws shut 
uncompromisingly. “I don’t approve 
of putting money into trumpery gew- 
gaws. They merely invite theft. No, it 
must be the books.” 

Martin Quay nodded and relapsed 





into the enjoyment of his cigar. Fleet, 
sitting opposite, studied him, not alto- 
gether with approval. He moved 
nervously, twisting his feet and fiddling 
with his fingers. 

“Shouldn’t we take some precautions 
now?” he urged at last. “It’s nearly 
nine.” 
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“He’s got to get into this room to 
reach the books,” said Quay comfort- 
ably. ‘“There’s only one way he can 
come—and I’m watching that.” He 
touched the side pocket of his coat and 
revealed the outline of a flat gun. “I 
saw to the windows before dinner.. No- 
body can get through those shutters 
without explosives. The only other 
door is locked, and I took the precau- 
tion of tampering a little with the lock, 
besides. We may as well be quite com- 
fortable while we wait.” 

Rufus Fleet glanced apprehensively 
at the single entrance left open. It led 
into the hall, which split the house in 
two halves, and it stood sufficiently ajar 
to command a view of the corridor, so 
that any one who came or went by the 
front door must be visible to Fleet and 
Quay. 

“Hadn’t we better close that one, too, 
then,” said Fleet nervously. “‘Why 
make it any easier for The Joker than 
we have to?” 

Quay chuckled. “It makes it easier 
for us, too,” he said. “That open door 
is an invitation. I’m only hoping that 
he hasn’t found a better way in. Any- 
way, | like to know where to watch, in 
a case like this. And”’—he hesitated 
—‘“shall I be quite frank? You must 
realize that my business is to suspect 
everything even slightly out of the 
Way.” 

“| don’t understand. By all means 
be frank. If you have observed any- 
thing- 

“Did you notice how eager Miss Fleet 
was to avoid the use of firearms? It 
wasn’t on your account, for you aren’t 
using any; I can hardly hope that it 
I’m a stranger, and Miss 


” 





was on mine. 
Ileet obviously resents my presence. It 
certainly couldn’t be mere feminine 
timidity. She isn’t the type to be afraid 
of a shot. : 

Fleet frowned. 
strange fancies,” he said shortly. 
given up trying to understand her mode. 


Then why should she— 
“She’s a creature of 
“lve 


y 
/ 


I told you, I think, that we—that I’ve 
had some difficulty in managing her.” 

Quay nodded and studied the end 
of his cigar for a moment silently. 
“You'll forgive me, then, if I’m inter- 
ested in watching the hall as well as 
the door. I have an idea that Miss 
Fleet intends to go out presently. Just 
a chance of suspicion, probably in no 
way connected with The Joker’s in- 
tended visit. But, under the circum- 
stances, everything, however trivial, 
interests me.” 

“She’s not permitted to leave the 
house at night except with me,” said 
leet quickly. “That is one of her 
grievances. [ think you are mistaken 
about her intention, Quay. And if she 
were leaving the house, she certainly 
would use the rear door or one of the 
lower windows. She knows that we are 
here.” 

Another interval of silence super- 
vened. There was a slow, ponderous 
clicking from the tall clock in the door- 
embrasure, a sober, inexorable sound 
which seemed to increase the tension 
of the atmosphere with every measured 
beat. Slowly, with heavy dignity, the 
deep-toned chime struck nine. Rufus 
Fleet came instantly to his feet. 

“It’s time. He may be here any 
minute now. I—I wish I’d insisted on 
extra guards—the police. It’s fool- 
hardy to make things so easy for him, 
Quay—a desperate character, infernally 
clever i 

“Fle wouldn’t ask for anything better 
than just that, sir.’ Quay dropped his 
cigar and laughed gently. ‘The more 
strange faces you permit on your prem- 
ises to-night, the easier his job becomes. 
That’s the reason he warns you, unless 
my logic’s badly out of order. There 
couldn’t possibly be any other. And, 
if youll study his career as closely as 
I have, you'll observe that his only suc- 
cesses have been scored when the place 
fairly bristled with the police. When 
I've played a lone hand against him, 




















the best luck he’s had is to get away 
empty-handed. If he’s ever caught 
alive, it will be under those conditions. 
I’m sure of it.” 

They waited once more, under a 
growing strain which visibly affected 
Rufus Fleet’s nerves. A quarter after 
nine, now twenty minutes. Then the 
whirr and boom of the single stroke 
marked the half hour. There was a 
sound in the corridor, a barely audible 
noise of cautious steps. Both men were 
instantly on their feet. 

As they stared at the door Sonia 
Fleet appeared beyond it. She had 
changed her simple dinner dress to a 
street suit, and she wore a scarf of some 
soft material over her head. Rufus 
Fleet sprang after her as she flitted 
past the doorway and overtook her, 
fumbling with the heavy night-chain of 
the front door. Martin Quay followed 
him, keeping a few steps behind. 

leet spoke to the girl in low-toned, 
emphatic words. Quay could not hear 
what he said, but Sonia’s answer came 
clearly to him, 

“lm competent to decide such 
matters for myself,” she declared. “TI 
refuse to be treated like a stupid child 
any longer. I’m going out, Uncle 
Rufus.” 

Quay caught the response this time. 
“You shall not! I forbid it. Go back 
to your rooms at once.” 

She half turned, her glance curiously 
like that of a trapped wild thing, to 
Martin Quay’s view. He could see her 
hands fumbling nervously with the ends 
of the scarf; the livid pallor of her 
cheeks, the wideness of her eyes, told 
him that she was Jaboring under some 
excitement stronger than a mere child’s 
rebellion against authority. He saw 
Rufus Fleet draw back one -hand and 
strike her, a sharp, resounding slap on 
her right cheek. The utterly unex- 
pected act startled him. He stood star- 
ing stupidly at them, hardly able to 
believe his senses, The girl fell back 
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a step, her face suddenly a blaze of 
anger, the print of Fleet’s hand standing 
out red and distinct on the smitten 
cheek, 

“Go to your room,” repeated Fleet, 
his voice rising to shrillness. 

“T won't.” It was not an exclam- 
ation. There was no passion in it. She 
was merely announcing a fact, thought 
Martin Quay, listening. He had a 
curious impression that he was witness- 
ing only a climax in a long-drawn-out 
drama, the earlier acts of which he had 
missed. He could not guess what lay 
behind this quarrel over nothing, what 
it was which held Fleet and his niece 
as they stood now, facing each other, 
the girl frozen and the man ablaze with 
an anger which assuredly had its roots 
deeper in the past than this trivial 
squabble over her right to go out after 
dark. 

“I’m not going to be subjected to 
this sort of thing any longer. I’ve 
stood it ever since | can remember. I’ve 
held my tongue while you did things 
and said things which made me sick 
with shame for you and for myself. 
I’ve obeyed you—l’ve even tried to like 
I’ve 


you. But you won’t let me. 
finished. I’m going. Stand out of the 


way, please. I’m going now.” 

There was a muffled, snapping sound, 
followed by darkness—a 
darkness which 


instantly 
dense, smothering 
seemed to drop like some thick, opaque 
mantle the hall 
beyond it. At the least theatri 
ment imaginable there is a d 

quality in the sudden loss of light; it 
is like blindness ; it brings a man’s heait 
higher up in his breast, quickens his 


over and the library 


“al moa- 


1 


matic 


« 


pulses and sets his nerves quivering. 
The age-old horror of the night, born 
and bred in each of us deeper than any 
other instinct except hunger, shuts 
down about him, no matter how so- 
phisticated and steady of nerve he may 
be. He finds himself suddenly thrust 
back into the dim dawn of life, when the 
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night was filled with nameless fears of 
the human animals who cowered in 
their cave hollows. 

“A fuse,” said Martin Quay me- 
chanically. 

No one answered him. There was a 
jingling noise of chains, sound of 
scuffling feet, then a choked, low cry. 

“Stop! Let go! Oh, you’re breaking 
my arm! Let go!” 

A strange voice broke in on the plea. 
“Let go, d’you hear!” 

Rufus Fleet laughed hysterically. “I 
thought so! It’s you, eh? That’s why 
she didn’t want firearms about to-night. 
You precious jailbird! Quay! Quay! 
Help me hold him. We've got The 
Joker.” 

“T’m coming,” Quay called from the 
library. He felt his way toward the 
sound, stumbling over furniture. 

The scuffle was renewed noisily. A 
chair was overturned and fell with a 
thunderous thump; a blast of cold night 
wind swept into the hall. 

“Shut the door, quick!’ shouted 
Martin Quay. “He'll get away again.” 

The word ended in a sharp, deafen- 
ing thunderclap of sound—the spiteful, 
vicious crack of a gun in a narrow 
space. A groan followed it, and the 
soft, ugly thud of something falling 
limply to the floor. Martin Quay leaped 
forward with a shout. He flung him- 
self bodily toward the rectangle of 
diluted darkness where the distant 
lights of the street revealed the open 
doorway. His foot struck against 
something on the rug, and he tripped 
and fell headlong just as the door 
crashed shut. 

He knew that he had fallen over the 
prostrate body of a man; that was all. 
Something warm and wet touched his 
hand. He struggled to his feet, sprang 
at the door and fumbled frantically for 
the latch. It cost him several seconds 
to locate it and operate its antiquated 
mechanism. When he threw it open 





there was no sign of any fugitive in 
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sight or hearing. The lawn, vague and 
obscure in the clouded night, ran down 
to the high fence. The gate was open. 
Whoever had escaped through the door 
after that single shot had already van- 
ished in the shadowy distance. Martin 
Quay turned and stood in the aperture, 
blocking its exits effectively. His gun 
was in his hand now, and his voice rang 
out authoritatively. 

“Roke! Get a light here—quick! 
Somebody’s been shot !” 

The grave voice of the butler an- 
swered, unexpectedly close. 

“Yes, sir. I'll get a candle at once. 
The electric lights are out of order.” 

“Miss Fleet, are you here?” Quay 
lowered his tone. 

The girl spoke from a foot’s distance. 


“Yes. Is—is he dead?” 

“Who? I couldn’t see what hap- 
pened. Who came in and went out? I 
heard——” 


“T don’t know—I couldn’t see.” Her 
voice was defiant. 
Quay shook his head in the darkness. 


“Miss Fleet, this may be serious. You 
mustn’t try to shield any one. Il 
heard-——” 

“T- don’t care what you heard,” she 
burst out, with sudden passion. “I’m 
glad he’s dead, do you hear? Glad! 


I don’t know who killed him, but I’m 
not sorry—not a bit sorry.” 

She broke into unsteady, hysterical 
laughter, a shrill, dreadful sound in the 
black darkness of the place. Before 
Quay could answer, the butler returned, 
shielding a candlelight in the cup of his 
palm, its thin, flickering radiance mov- 
ing toward the huddled, limp figure on 
the old rug, and revealing the set, 
blanched face of the girl, staring at the 
prostrate body of Rufus Fleet. 

Quay stooped quickly. There was a 
wound in the left temple of the body, 
a sinister, round bullet hole, and the 
skin and hair about it had been scorched 
by the flash of the shot. Rufus Fleet 














was dead. There was no possible doubt 
of that. 

As she stood beside his body Sonia 
Fleet laughed crazily and babbled inco- 
herently of her gladness. 

Forewarned had not been forearmed, 
for Rufus Fleet. 


CHAPTER III. 
A BARGAIN. 


FTER posting Roke on guard at the 
door, Martin Quay telephoned a 
curt account of the murder to Peter 
Kane, at headquarters. He found the 
electric switch-box in the basement and 
replaced the blown-out fuse with a 
fresh one, so that the electric lights were 
in full blaze when Kane and two uni- 
formed men responded to the summons. 
Fleet’s body lay as it had fallen, a 
yard within the front door, one hand 
outstretched as if to call for venge- 
ance of the law upon his murderer, 
a dark spreading stain marring the rich 
color of the Persian rug. Roke, his 
face the color of putty, so that his digni- 
fied side-whiskers seemed to have been 
affixed to it instead of having grown 
from it, stood at the door, and behind 
him Quay greeted the newcomers with 
professional absence of emotion. 

“Hello, Kane.” 

They might have been meeting casu- 
ally in the street, for all the display of 
excitement in Quay’s face and tone. 
The other responded in similar wise. 
“What’s happened, Quay? Who did 
it °”” 

Quay = shrugged his shoulders. 
“You've got me, there. All I know is 
that the lights went out while Fleet was 
in the hall, talking to his niece. In the 
dark somebody attacked him—some- 
body he recognized, I think, because he 
yelled, ‘So it’s you, eh?’ or something 
like that. While I was feeling my way 
out to them there was a shot and some- 
body got the door open and made a 
get-away. I fell over Fleet’s body, and, 
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by the time I had the door open again, 
there was nobody in sight.” 

Kane made a quick examination of 
the wound, shaking his head. ‘“That’s 
plain enough, anyway,’ he muttered. 
“Where’s the girl—the niece?” 

“Hysterics,’ said Quay. “Went all 
to pieces. She’s in her room, and I’ve 
phoned for a doctor. | don’t think you 
can get anything out of her.” 

“T’d rather have ’em hysterical than 
any other way,’ Kane replied. ‘They 
can’t lie when they’re ‘on the shake.’ 
I'll talk to her right now.” 

He left his men on guard in the hall 
and, guided by Roke, accompanied Mar- 
tin Quay up the wide stairway. They 
found Sonia Fleet sitting bolt upright 
on her bed, her hands straining against 
the firm grip of Mrs. Roke, who was 
trying to calm her. She laughed con- 
tinuously, a weird, uncanny laugh. 
Kane stood close to her. 

“Miss Fleet, I only want to know who 
killed your uncle and then I'll stop 


bothering you,” he said — softly. 
“Come!” then more sharply ; “stop that 
noise and answer me! This isn’t a 
@ ” 
joke. 


“A joke! That’s funny. Ha-ha-ha!’ 
She laughed shrilly. “The Joker killed 
him; I saw him. Of course it’s a joke, 
if The Joker did it. Ha-ha-ha!” 

Kane wheeled toward Martin Quay. 
“Was The Joker in on this?” 

“Maybe,” Quay replied. “Fieet had 
a letter from him. That’s why I was 
there. We were watching when the 
lights went out.” 

“What made them go out?” 
eyebrows drew together. 

“Fuse blew out,” Quay told him. 
“Put the whole front circuit out of 
commission. I went down and replaced 
it after I phoned you.” 

“And what about The Joker? Any 
ign of him?” Kane’s face exhibited 
genuine interest. 

Quay understood that easily enough. 
Clearing up a murder was all in the 


Kane’s 


S 
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day’s work for Inspector Peter Kane, 
but getting on the track of the thief 
who had made the whole police force 
ridiculous for six months, was infinitely 
absorbing. 

“There was certainly somebody else 
in the hall. I heard him speak, quite 
distinctly. Fleet knew him, from the 
way he yelled. But I doubt if it was 
The Joker—she’s merely mixing things 
in her excitement.” 

“It was The Joker!” The girl strug- 
gled again with the hands which 
strove to quiet her. “I saw him. He 
wore a mask, and he was carrying 
something—a big man, in dark clothes. 
What a funny, funny joke on Uncle 
Rufus.” Spitefully again: “I don’t 
care; I’m glad he’s dead. I would have 
loved him if he’d let me. But he 
wanted me to hate him, and I did.” 

Kane turned from her, his face sober- 
ing. “Anything in that, by what you 
know, Quay? Was she sore on him?” 

Quay hesitated. He foresaw Kane’s 
mental processes with an accuracy 
based on long acquaintance. The in- 
spector’s brain moved inexorably on a 
single track. If there had been bad 
blood between Sonia Fleet and her 
uncle, Kane would assuredly consider 
it as all but proof of her guilt and would 
very probably insist on arresting her 
as a first step in his investigation of the 
case, 

“Don’t think so, She was angry at 
him, in a childish way, because he 
wouldn’t let her go out, but nothing 
serious enough to lead to this.” 

“It was The Joker,” cried the high, 
insistent voice, “I tell you I saw him— 
a big man, with a mask.” 

“Let’s look round, Quay,” said Kane, 
turning abruptly away. “Maybe she 
did see the bird. If we can pin this 
on him ” The big hands closed in- 
voluntarily. 

As they redescended the stairs Quay 
explained briefly the facts which had 
led up to his presence on the scene of 
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the murder. It was here that Peter 
Kane’s hostility to his predecessor first 
became visibly manifest. The Joker 
was a sore topic with the police mainly 
because he had been more successful! 
when pittied against them than when 
Martin Quay opposed him. The in- 
spector showed plainly enough that he 
resented Rufus Fleet’s retaining the 
private detective, instead of the police. 

“Wonder he wouldn’t mention a little 
thing like that to us,” he complained. 
“Why didn’t you tip us off, Quay? If 
you had, we’d have nabbed the fellow 
red-handed.” 

“Would you?” Quay spoke good- 
humoredly. “I doubt it, Kane. You’ve 
had half a dozen chances to get him, 
haven’t you?” 

“That’s neither here nor there. We 
ought to be told about anything like 
this, and you know it. Fleet should 
have come to us, and if he didn’t you 
ought to have done it for him. Why 
didn’t you?” 

Quay’s temper held a beautifully even 
balance. “If you really want to know, 
Kane, I asked him not to bring the 
police into it. You’d have filled the 
house up with plainclothes men and 
made it easy, just as you always have 
done, for one more stranger to come 
and go. My way hasn’t landed The 
Joker so far, but it’s at least kept him 
from getting away with any plunder 
here. Fleet felt just as I did about it.” 

Kane growled sulkily. They went 
back to the scene of the crime. The 
inspector stood. uncertainly beside the 
body. His heavy features contracted in 
a visible endeavor to concentrate. He 
turned into the library, followed by 
Martin Quay. At Kane’s gruff demand 
the private detective explained exactly 
what had taken place before the sud- 
den failure of the lights, showed where 
he and Rufus Fleet had been sitting, 
and pointed out the locked cabinet in 
which the rare editions were kept. 

“See the inside of it?” asked Kane. 


,’ 
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“No. 
locking it after that message. He 


Fleet was very shy about un- 


looked over the books just before 
dinner, he told me, and they were all in 
order. So there’s no chance that——” 

“We'll see about that.” Kane tried 
the lock. It was very solid. “He prob- 
ably carried the key on him,” he re- 
flected aloud. “Hey, Mulligan—see if 
there’s a bunch of keys in any of the 
pockets, and bring ’em in here if you 
find ’em.” 

One of the uniformed men presently 
entered with a small key ring. Kane 
snatched it from him eagerly and 
sprang at the lock. It was a specially 
built affair, and he selected the only 
key on the ring which could have fitted 
it. Martin Quay leaned forward be- 
side him as he tried its effect. The 
cabinet door swung open, revealing 
perhaps a score of rather shabby-look- 
ing books, each reposing on its side. 
There was no room for any more. It 
was obvious at a glance that nothing 
was missing from the case. Quay 
laughed gently. 

“Tt looks as if I’d. played in luck 
again, even if [I haven’t landed The 
Joker himself,’ he said. “He didn’t 
get away with anything, apparently.” 

Kane growled unintelligibly. He 
closed the cabinet and relocked it, re- 
turning the key ring to his pocket. He 
prowled uneasily about the big, book- 
lined room, shooting quick, narrowed 
glances around him. Quay, sitting on 
a corner of the wide center table, re- 
garded him sympathetically. He knew 
exactly how Peter Kane was feeling, 
and, in spite of what lay between them, 
he had retained enough of the old de- 
partment instinct to be sorry for his 
former subordinate. Kane turned and 
faced him suddenly. 

“Quay, come through, will you? 
You’ve got something «under your hat. 
What is it? This isn’t in your line, 
now; it’s a police case. Maybe you’ve 


got a right to be sore on the crowd 
2Eps 


down at headquarters, but that doesn’t 
let you out of your plain duty as a 
citizen. Was The Joker in on this, or 
is the girl just stalling to cover some- 
body else?” 

“J don’t believe The Joker ever car- 
ried a gun in his life, if you want my 
honest opinion,” said Quay. “He’s too 
clever not to know that it doesn’t pay. 
But that’s just a guess. I can’t help 
you much, I’m afraid, but I certainly 
will’do anything I can. You may count 
on that.” 

Kane shook his head. “It all depends 
on the girl, then. When she quiets 
down maybe we can make her talk.” 

The arrival of a very much excited 
young physician interrupted them. He 
made a totally superfluous examination 
of Rufus Fleet’s body and discovered 
the startling fact that death had been 
instantaneous. Quay, with some im- 
patience, hurried him up to Sonia 
Fleet’s room. Kane went with them. 
The girl was still highly excited, but 
visibly calmer than she had been. 


“Will it make me _ sleep, doctor?” 
she asked as the young physician 


gravely compounded a draught for her. 
He assured her that it would. 

“And I won’t talk in my sleep, either ? 
I'll be really asleep, and not under an 
opiate? I’ve heard that people say 
terribly silly things when they take 
ether.” 

The doctor smiled. “You needn't 
be alarmed. You'll be really asleep— 
and your nerves will be quiet-when you 
wake. There, that’s better. Now let 
the nurse get you into bed and try not 
to resist the drowsiness when you begin 
to feel it. You'll be all right in the 
morning.” 

When the doctor had gone Kane 
drew Quay aside. 

“She could clear it up, all right,” he 
said. “Hear what she said about not 
talkin’ in her sleep? That shows she 
knows something. If it was The Joker 
she wouldn't be afraid of tipping us 
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off. No, either she did it herself, or she 
knows who did it. That’s easy. All 
we got to do now is make her talk. I 
guess I’ll manage that all right when 
she comes to again.” 

Quay did not debate the point. He 
held his peace while Kane cross-ques- 
tioned the servants and ransacked the 
house; he was a silent witness to the 
coroner’s preliminary examination, and 
he dealt carefully with a number of 
eager young gentlemen representing the 
morning papers. Except for the bare 
facts, to which he had already testified 
for Peter Kane’s benefit, he shed no 
light on the crime. And Peter Kane 
was even less communicative. 

“Tt might be The Joker, and it might 
not,” said that official. “He warned 
Mr. Fleet that he was going to rob 
him to-night, but there’s nothing to 
show he tried it, except Miss Fleet’s 
statement that she saw a strange man 
just before the lights went out. That 
may have been The Joker and it may 
not. There’s nothing to show how he 
got in, anyway. And he didn’t take 
anything away, either.” 

The consensus of opinion of the 
morning editions seemed to favor the 
hypothesis that Rufus Fleet had met 
his death at the hands of The Joker, 
but this view was qualified by a cautious 
addition reversing that opinion and 
protecting editorial infallibility. There 
was nothing definite to point to the guilt 
of the elusive thief. It was a case of 
purely circumstantial evidence against 
him. 

Martin Quay read the accounts care- 
fully, including the vague, cautious re- 
marks attributed to him. His face 
clouded. He went to his office and 
spent the better part of an hour in con- 
centrated thought. Then, summoning 
a stenographer, he dictated a statement 
for the afternoon papers. It was very 
short and went straight to the point. 





I am quoted in the morning papers as be- 
ing in doubt as to the author of last nighi’s 
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murder. I desire to correct this impression. 
I am convinced that Rufus Fleet was killed 
by the thief known as The Joker, and I in- 
tend to make it my business to prove this to 
be the case. Heretofore, in spite of the 
animus which The Joker has chosen to dis- 
play toward me, I have been chiefly con- 
cerned with protecting private property 
against him. I am not connected with the 
police, and it is no part of my professional 
duty to capture lawbreakers. I am paid for 
preventing theft or for recovering plunder, 
except in rare instances in which punishment 
is more important than recovery. Hereafter, 
however, I shall make it my chief business 
in life to put The Joker where he belongs— 
by which I mean that he belongs in a cell, 
with a provable charge of first-degree mur- 
der facing him. MarTIN Quay. 

He saw that the reporters who fre- 
quented his office in search of follow- 
ing-up matter each received a copy of 
this document, and he supplemented it 
in several instances by a_ personally 
expressed statement of his compiete 
satisfaction as to the guilt of The Joker. 
He made it so apparent, indeed, that 
he was actuated by a natural rancor, 
that some of the reporters prefaced his 
declaration with some such phrase as: 
“Very naturally Martin Quay believes 
that The Joker killed Rufus Fleet. He 
would, after their many encounters.” 
Quay grunted as he read these explan- 
atory preludes. He grunted again over 
a published statement from Peter Kane, 
in which the inspector took very much 
the same view as the reporters. 

It's natural enough for Mr. Quay to think 
The Joker guilty. After the way The Joker 
has persistently annoyed him, it would be 
strange if Mr. Quay didn’t harbor more or 
less of a grudge. As for the police, we are 
reserving our decision. We very seriously 
doubt whether The Joker was present at the 
Fleet house last night. He may have been, 
but there is nothing positive to prove it—so 
far, at least. 

Quay folded the newspapers and laid 
them aside as he attacked the mail wait- 
ing for his signature. It was nearly 
five. He was still engaged in signing 
his letters when his telephone hummed. 
He recognized the voice as Roke’s. 














“Miss Fleet’s compliments, sir, and 
would you be so good as to call on her 
at your earliest convenience, sir? Miss 
Fleet wishes me to say that she desires 
to retain your services, sir.” 

Martin Quay grunted again. He in- 
duiged himself in the pleasure of a 
deliberate wink at the wall before his 
desk. 

“Say to Miss Fleet that I shall call 
early this evening,” he said curtly, and 
rang off without waiting for an answer. 

it did not surprise him to observe 
a man in plain clothes loafing unob- 
trusively across the street from the 
leet house. He guessed that there 
would be others posted to watch the 
side and rear doors. The blinds were 
closed in the lower rooms of the house, 
and there was a knot of crape on the 
door. Roke, slightly more, funereal 
than yesterday, admitted him before he 
rang, and ushered him past the closed 
doors of the drawing-room to a small, 
comfortably furnished study at the back 
of the second floor. Sonia Fleet rose 
as he came in. 

He surveyed her narrowly. In her 
black dress there was a hint of maturity 
which had been lacking in her appear- 
ance of the day before. She had 
arranged her hair differently, and, to 
Quay’s eye, she seemed to have aged 
several years in the course of a single 
night. There confidence and 
certainty in her voice, too, which struck 
strangely on his ears after her half 
childish outcry of the previous night. 
It was as if a schoolgirl had suddenly 
become a sophisticated, self-possessed 
woman of the world, overnight. 

“I’m gratefu! to you for coming, Mr. 
Quay. It has been rather a dreadful 
day, and until I read your statement in 
the evening papers | felt that there was 
no one to i could turn for the 
help I’m afraid Lshall need. Br 
I saw that you believed, as I do, 
it was The Joker who killed Uncle 
Rufus, I felt that I might send 


was a 


Whoii 
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you. We have at least that in com- 
mon.” 


Quay bowed gravely. “A little more 
than that, perhaps,” he said evenly. 
“We both know what happened before 
the crime—that your uncle was twisting 
your arm so that you cried out with 
the pain of it, and that the man who 
killed him interfered primarily on your 
account. We also share the knowledge 
that The Joker telephoned particularly 
to warn your uncle against any attempt 
at violence. We also know that your 
dispute with your uncle rose from your 
own rather curious desire to get out at 
a rather unusual hour. You see we 
have a great deal more than a mere 
theory in common, Miss Fleet.” 

She sat very still. “You-—you 
haven’t told about—about all that?” 

He shook his head. “I’ve learned 
that things may happen at the same 
time without bearing any other relation 
to each other, Miss Fleet. There was 
no reason for connecting those circum- 
stances with the murder, except the 
fact that they coincided with it in point 
of time. But the police aren’t quite so 
careful in their distinctions. I thought 
that it would be better to give you a 
chance to tell me just what it all meant, 
before I shared my knowledge with— 


well, with Peter Kane, for instance. 
Jo you see?” 
She brightened. “I knew I could 


. , ec _— ~ 239 ae 
count on you,” she said, with more 
warmth than she had yet displayed to 


ward him. “You’re absolutely right 
None of those things was connected 
with—with the murder. My uncle and 


for a long time 
a that 


I had been quarreling 


over his persistent ide I was still 


a child. He refused to believe that a 
girl of twenty is capable of choosing 


her diet or her books or clothes or 
amusements or friends. I wasn’t 
allowed to go out of the housg unless 
PF went with him or a servant, and he 
chose the servants. The Rokes were 
almost jailers, although they both were 
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kind to me. They were terrified at the 
mere idea of disobeying Uncle Rufus. 
He censored my clothes and my read- 
ing; he wouldn’t let me entertain my 
friends—not that I’ve had many to en- 
tertain—he wouldn’t let me sit up after 
ten—oh, I can’t begin to make it clear 
how he tyrannized over me! At first 
I tried to stand it, because he had been 
good to me when I was left alone and 
had nobody else. I used to respect him 
and think I was a wicked, ungrateful 
girl for not loving him. But when I 
stopped respecting him it was terribly 
hard to bear his petty tyranny.” 

“T imagined something of the sort 
last night,” said Quay. “What made 
you stop respecting him?” 

She flushed suddenly. “TI found out 
that he was—contemptible.” Her voice 
hardened again on the final word. ‘He 
was just a sham, after all. He pre- 
tended to be honest and upright and 
fair, and he was none of those things, 
really. I found out that he cheated my 
father—his own brother—out of his 
share in my grandfather’s estate. He 
admitted it. He was rather proud of 
the clever way in which he’d done ti— 
so clever that my father never guessed 
it. And there were other things—they 
don’t matter now. I came to despise 
him and hate him.” 

“T see.” Quay nodded. 
continued to stay here.” 

She spread her hands _ helplessly. 
“What else could I do? I hadn’t a 
penny. I’d been brought up to be use- 
less; I can’t even sew decently. I’ve 
lived practically out of the world. I 
might have run away, perhaps, though 
it wouldn’t have been easy. But there 
was no place to run to, and no way of 
earning a living. I had to stay. Be- 
sides, there was always the chance that 
he—he’d die. And I had his promise 
that if I stayed with him he'd provide 
for me in his will. It sounds rather 
sordid, I know, but I don’t see what 
else I could have done.” 


“But you 





“But 
you haven’t explained why you insisted 


“Nor I, either,” said Quay. 
on going out last night. I thought 
you ig 

“T felt as if I’d die if I stayed in the 
house, waiting for a man to come in 
and be trapped like a rat,” she replied. 
“It was horrible—the idea of you two 
sitting there like—like cats at a mouse- 
hole. I wanted to get out. I—I meant 
to warn The Joker if I could. I 
thought I might see him coming. I 
don’t care if he is a thief! I heard 
his voice over the telephone, and it 
sounded—well, like a  gentleman’s 
voice.” 

Quay stared at her. “And you were 
actually going to warn him?” 

“Yes.” Her hands closed tightly. 
“And I'd warn him now if I could. He 
killed Uncle Rufus, but he did it be- 
cause Uncle Rufus was twisting my 
wrist. He didn’t do it to save himself, 
or to steal anything. I—I want him to 
get away, Mr. Quay. That’s really why 
I sent for you. I—I’m afraid you'll 
catch him.” 

“You—you want me to help The 
Joker escape?” Quay was amazed. 

She shook her head. ‘“No—not that. 
But you said in your statement that it 
isn’t your business to catch criminals; 
that’s a task for the police. I—I want 
to retain you to—to—well, to mind 
your own business. If the police can 
catch him they will. But I don’t think 
they can unless you help them. Why 
should you? You know that it wasn’t 
a murder, in the proper sense of the 
word. The law would call it that, be- 
cause The Joker was engaged in a 
felony when he did it, but the law’s 
wrong in this case. Any man who was 
so near would have interfered—and if 
Uncle Rufus hadn’t tried to kill him, 
The Joker wouldn’t have even hurt 
him.” 

“How do you 
Quay’s jaw dropped. 





make that out?” 
No woman of 


his experience had ever exhibited half 














the amazing aplomb of this girl, brought 
up like a novice in a cloister and flung 
without warning into a situation which 
would have taxed the nerve and clever- 
ness of the most hardened adventuress 
alive. 

Sonia Fleet crossed the room and un- 
locked the drawer of a small mahogany 
table. She came back with a tiny pearl- 
handled pistol, a short, clumsy thing 
which Quay recognized as a Derringer. 
He had not seen one for years. He 
fingered it stupidly. 

“It belonged to Uncle Rufus,” she 
said simply. “He always carried it. 
But he pretended that he didn’t. He 
loved to pretend about everything. It 
was always in his pocket, and always 
loaded. He used to practice with it 
in the basement, on a target he had 
rigged up there.” 

“And he was killed with his own 
gun?” Quay spoke dully. The girl’s 
cool capability numbed his wits. 

“Yes. He had hold of me when— 
when The Joker came toward us, just 
after the lights went out, and he let 
go of me to draw it. I suppose the gun 
went off while they were struggling 
over it in the dark. I—TI picked it up 
when the door opened. There was light 
enough to see the pearl handle then. 
I slipped it under my waist before Roke 
brought the candle.” 

“Why ?” 

“I—I[ don’t know—I did it on im- 
pulse, I suppose. But if I’d had time to 
think, I’d still have done it. It’s always 
better, isn’t it, when the police can’t 
find the weapon? I mean they have a 
harder time proving their case, don’t 
they? I’ve read about loads of trials 
in the papers, and they’re always show- 
ing the jury the gun or knife or what- 
ever it was.” 

Martin Quay drew a deep breath. 
“Tf I hadn’t seen you go into hysterics 
last night,” he said slowly, “I’d never 
believe that you’re just a child. You 
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talk like a woman of forty—-no, you 
talk like a hard-headed man.” 

“Hysterics? Do you think that was 
real, last night?” She laughed. “T was 
afraid I hadn’t deceived you. You see, 
I never saw anybody have hysterics— 
I’ve only read about it in books. But 
I couldn't think of any other way to 
get time to think, and I just had to get 
it somehow. It worked, you see. They 
let me alone until this morning, and 
they've been awfuily gentle with me, 
too, to-day.” 

“Well, young lady, if you have any 
more surprises waiting for me, please 
let me catch my breath before you 
spring ‘em.” Quay surveyed her 
comically. “I’ve had some little ex- 
perience with quick-witted ladies, in my 
time, but I never met one who could 
think as fast as you do. So you hid the 
gun, did you, and faked hysterics? But 
you told Kane it was The Joker—you 
said that very positively last night. 
Why? You wanted him to get away, 
didn’t you, even then?” 

She nodded. “Of course. But he 
had gotten away, and I felt pretty sure 
the police wouldn’t catch him. I hadn’t 
thought about you then. Of course I 
want him to get away, but I want every- 
body to know he did it, all the same. 
I’ve got to see to that.” 

“T don’t get that quite.” Quay’s 
brows wrinkled. “Wouldn't it be better 
for them to think he didn’t do it?” 

“Oh, no! If they ever thought that 
they’d probably accuse me of it,” she 
said, as calmly as if she were remarking 
on the state of the weather. “TI saw at 
once that I’d have to tell them he did it, 
or be suspected myself. It won’t hurt 
The Joker unless they catch him, and 
it would hurt me a lot, because they 
don’t have to catch me.” 

Quay swallowed — several times. 
“Yes,” he said, with a visible effort. 
“Yes, you’re quite right. That’s cer- 
tainly an important consideration.” 

“Yes.” She nodded sagely. Espe- 
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cially when you remember that Uncle 
Rufus died without leaving a will, and 
that I knew yesterday that he was going 
to make one—he told me in front of his 
lawyer that he was going to leave me 
a thousand a year and that it was just 
a thousand more than I deserved. As 
it is, I inherit everything, so there’d 
be a good motive, as the lawyers say, 
if they should suspect me.” 

“Good heavens!” The exclamation 
escaped involuntarily from Martin 
Quay’s lips. “How on earth did you 
pick up all this wisdom ?” 

“Oh, I read the newspapers,” she 
said casually. “You can really learn a 
lot of things that way, if you go about 
it right. Well, now, are you willing to 
be retained, first to keep anybody from 
accusing me, and second to stop trying 
to catch The Joker?” 

Quay broke into laughter. The 
farcical phase of the tragedy was over- 
powering. He forgot that Rufus Fleet 
lay in the darkened drawing-room 
downstairs, forgot everything except 
that this girl interested him more than 
any human being on earth. 

“Tt’s a bargain,” he declared. 

And they shook hands on it. 


CHAPTER IV. 
SILENCE GIVES ASSENT. 
NSPECTOR KANE’S downstairs, 
Miss Sonia.” 

Roke interrupted a low-voiced con- 
ference with the announcement. Quay 
repressed a smile at the man’s defer- 
ential manner toward the girl. Yes- 
terday he had been, in some sense, her 
jailer. To-day he paid her obeisance 
as if she were royalty. 

Sonia Fleet consulted Quay with a 
quick glance. She read assent in his 
expression. 

“T will see Inspector Kane in the 
library, Roke.” She turned to Quay. 
“Will you come, too?” 


He shook his head. “I’m afraid I 
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might interfere with your mental proc- 
esses, Miss Fleet. I’ll leave Kane to 
your unassisted hands. Besides, I want 
to think a bit before I talk to him.” 

He watched her follow Roke from 
the room, his eyes narrowed, his lips 
twisted into a grim smile. For a few 
moments he sat thinking hard, and then, 
moving carefully, he went slowly down 
the stairs. He avoided the open door 
of the library, turning, at the foot of 
the staircase, toward the rear of the 
house. He inspected the light-sockets 
very closely, one after another, and, 
finding one bulb unlighted, ventured to 
turn its switch cautiously. It worked 
properly. He left it burning, and went 
on. He paused before a door in the wall 
below the balustrade, hesitated a mo- 
ment and tried its handle. It was un- 
locked, and he opened it. The closet 
beyond it held an array of coats and 
hats—Rufus Fleet’s, evidently—with a 
collection of umbrellas and canes, and 
several pairs of rubber overshoes. He 
went in and closed the door after him 
very carefully. When he emerged a 
few moments later he was smiling. 

He came to the foot of the stairway 
just as Sonia Fleet and Inspector Peter 
Kane reached the library door. Kane 
started at the sight of him, and Quay 
saw that the girl had chosen to with- 
hold the news of his new relation to- 
ward her. He grinned cheerfully at his 
quondam assistant. 

“Hello, Kane. Surprised you, did 1? 
Just looking around a little to see if 
your crowd had overlooked any evi- 
dence. They used to do it, now and 
then, in my day. They haven’t changed 
much.” 


Kane bristled instantly. “Think 
you’ve found anything?” 
“Well, I’d call it about that. Come 


here, will you?” 

Quay led the way to the coat closet 
and fiung open the door. Kane peered 
into the dim recess. A shaded wall- 


bracket stood within easy reach, and 














he lifted his hand to the switch. It 
snapped as he turned it, but there was 
no responsive flow of light. . Quay’s 
smile broadened. 

“Getting warm, Peter.” 
“Keep on looking. You've got as much 
to go on as | had.” 

KKane knelt and examined the floor. 
He picked up a thin, fragile bit of 
curved glass which winked in the light 
from the hail, and studied it narrowly, 
turning it over in his palm, 

“Piece of bulb,” he said. 


Lj } Welacl 
He chuckled. 


‘ 


‘You think 


that’s what blew out the fuse? De- 
fective lamp, eh?” 
Quay gain. “Try the 


laughed a 
socket and see if tl 
thing.” 

“It’s empty,” announced Kane, after 
investigating with a careful forefinger. 
“No bulb in it. That what you’re driv- 
ing at?” 

“Go on,” encouraged Quay. “You're 
coming along. What do you get out 
of that, Peter? I helped educate you, 
remember.” 

Kane glowered at the bit of glass in 
his palm. “I never went in much for 
the high-brow end of it,” he muttered. 
“Plain, rule-of-thumb thinking is good 
enough for me. Somebody’s broken a 
lamp in here; that’s all. What of it?” 

“And it doesn’t mean anything to 
you?” 

“Not a thing. Nor to you either, 
Quay. You’re bluffing, just the way 
you used to when——” 

“Just for that, Peter,” said Quay 
pleasantly, “I’m not going to diagram 
it for you. You'll have to wait till the 
inquest. But if you want to come along 
while I do some more looking, we may 
find something to interest you yet.” 

Kane hesitated. “JI don’t see where 
you come in on this, Quay. You’ve 
got no standing in the case. I don’t 
think I ought to let you have the run 
of the house like this. It’s supposed 
to be under police supervision for the 


iat tells you any- 
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present. Everything’s evidence, as 
things stand.” 

“Exactly. So let’s see if we can’t 
g out of some of it,” said 


“As for my standing, 


get a meanin 
Quay 

I'm representing Miss Bleet, who has 
seen fit to retain me to help vou fellows 
down at headquarters. She feels it in- 
cumbent on her to negiect nothing 
which may contribute toward punishing 
the man who killed her uncle. So you 
needn't worry about that. The State's 
getting my services gratis. 


sweetly. 


It us@d to 
pay me rather well for them.” 
It’s irregular,” 


Kane stared sulkily. 
he persisted. 

“So is murder,” said Quay. “Come 
along. I’d much rather have you on 
hand when [ dig up evidence. They 
might doubt my word, but they'll never 
think of questioning yours. We'll just 
have a look about. If my guess is right 
The Joker wasn’t after Fleet’s books 
at all. He counted on Fleet to take it 
for granted that he was coming to steal 
them. And here’s where Miss Fleet’s 
help is necessary. What else could a 
thief care to steal, Miss Fleet? Can 
you think of anything?” 

Sonia’s eyes searched his. He did 
not help her, and she frowned slightly. 

“T can’t—unless it might be one of 
the paintings. They aren’t master 
pieces, of course, but I’ve heard Uncle 
Rufus say that they were the next thing 
to it.” 

“Tine. Let's look at some of them.” 
Quay’s eyes lighted. 

The girl nodded toward a frame 
against the wall. “That’s one—and 
there are two more here in the hall, and 
several others in—in there.” She 
lowered her voice as she glanced at the 
closed door of the drawing-room. 

Quay stepped to the nearest of those 
in sight. Kane followed, interested in 
spite of himself. Inspection of the first 
frame revealed nothing, but the second 
one elicited a suppressed exclamation. 

“T thought so!” Quay pointed to a 
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cut in the canvas just inside the frame— 
a straight, short gash made with 
some razor-edged blade. “See! He'd 
actually begun to cut it when Fleet 





called me. Something changed his 
mind. Perhaps it was hearing my 


name—we've had it in for each oiher 
ever since he pulled off that first trick. 
Anyway, he stopped trying to cut out 
the painting and ran for the door, 
Fleet grabbed him and, in the scuffle, got 
himself shot. The Joker managed to 
open-the door before i could feel my 
way to it, and made his get-away easily 
enough.” 

“The door was unlocked,” put in the 
girl. “I'd slipped the night-chains be- 
fore Uncle Rufus stopped me.” 

“Which made it easy for him to get 
through it,” said Quay. “There, Kane! 
How does that strike you?” 

Kane wagged his head. “It sounds 
all right, but it’s nothing but guesswork. 
That cut might have been there a year.” 

“It’s fresh. “Look at it yourself.” 

“Well, even so, that doesn’t prove 
anything, does it? Anybody might 
have made that cut.” 

“Yes. That’s true enough. The 
Joker would have left his visiting card 
if he hadn’t been interrupted.” Quay 
brought his eyes close to the gash. He 
parted its edges carefully and inserted 
a finger, while Kane siared at him. 

“Hit it again!” Quay laughed de- 
lightedly. “There’s something behind 
the canvas; I can feei it plainly.” He 
manipulated his finger delicately, and 
edged it clear of the cut, bringing with 
it a tiny, oblong bit of cardboard, which 
fluttered slowly to the floor between the 
two men. Kane snatched it up. 

“You're right, Quay! It’s his regular 
card! He left it behind him, after all.” 
Kane extended the miniature pasteboard 
on his palm. It was The Joker. That 


fixes it,” he said, his surliness gone in 


an instant. “We've got him now! 
Open and shut.” 
“Yes—except for the trifling detail 
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of catching him,” said Quay gently, 
“The Joker’s just as good as executed 
right now.” 

Kane laughed excitedly. “Oh, that’s 
all right,” he said quickly. “We’ve got 
a line on him that looks mighty good. 
I don’t bet a lot, but 1’d be willing to 
put a month’s pay on our chance of 
having the cuffs on that bird before the 
week’s out. We've got something 
worth while to charge him with now!” 

Quay caught the girl’s glance. There 
was a vivid appeal in it. He nodded 
slightly and dropped a hand on Kane’s 
shoulder. 

“Peter, you’ve got to let me in on 
that, then. You owe it to me. I put 
you onto this, didn’t 1? And I'll tip 
you off to that business of the bulb, 
ioo, if you'll play fair. It’s up to me 
to have a hand in pinching The Joker. 
He’s made a mark out of me for six 
months—made me look silly in the 


papers—spoiled my business. Let me 
in on it, won’t you?” 
“Nothing stirring!’ Kane marked 


the card carefully and tucked it into 
a wallet. He buttoned his coat. 
“That's my little party, Quay. But 
you'd enjoy it. The wisest of ’em leave 
a trail you can follow if you try hard 
enough. The Joker’s no better than 
the rest. It’s only a matter of finishing 
a couple of slow pieces of research and 
we'll have his name and address right 
on our books. What about the bulb? 
You may as well tell me now. I'll find 
out at the inquest, anyway.” 

“Oh, all right,’ Quay answered. 
“It’s simple enough. The Joker blew 
out that fuse when he was ready to 


work. All he had to do was to un- 
screw the bulb and_ short-circuit the 
socket—any conductor would do it. He 


must have laid the bulb on the floor 


and stepped on it or kicked it, while 
he fussed with the socket in the dark 
ne fussed with the socket in the dark. 
| don’t know how he got in, but he was 
hidden in that coat closet, waiting his 
You’re welcome to it. 


time. I’d rather 














catch him myself, but, after all, the 
main thing is to get him caught.” 

Kane was impatient to be off now. 
His heavy, red face fairly gleamed with 
excited triumph. He would make a 
good story of it for to-morrow’s papers, 
Quay knew—a story in which the 
sagacity and energy of Inspector Peter 
Kane would serve as theme, and in 
which there would be no mention what- 
ever of Martin Quay. But he behaved 
as if he did not in the least object to 
this division of the spoils. And when 
Kane had gone he turned quickly to 
the girl. 

“T had to play it that way, you under- 
stand,” he added. “He’s got to think 
I want The Joker as badly as he does. 
But I know Peter Kane, and I’ve had 
some little chance to study The Joker, 
and if The Joker ever is caught, I don’t 
believe it will be by Kane or anybody 
like him. You needn’t be the least bit 
uneasy about that.” 

When Quay left he carried the toy 
pistol away with him. If the police 
found that hidden in the Fleet house not 
even the evidence they held against The 
Joker would suffice to quiet their 
suspicion of the girl. And when he 
closed the door behind him Martin 
Quay observed that there was still a 
slouching figure across the street, keep- 
ing a patient watch on the house where 
Rufus Fleet lay dead. 

He nodded approvingly. Peter Kane 
might be old-fashioned and unimagina- 
tive, but he played the game with a 
certain crude strength which was 
formidable enough. He had every rea- 
son to believe that The Joker had killed 
Rufus Fleet, but he had not in the least 
relaxed his vigilance on that account. 
It was wholly possible that some unto- 
ward turn of events might bring Sonia 
Fleet into court to face a grave accusa- 
tion. Her safeiy lay in the general 
belief in The Joker’s guilt. As she had 
pointed out, it couldn’t hurt The Joker 
until he was caught, whereas it would 
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hurt her at once if suspicion were trans- 
ferred to her. 

He issued a fresh statement to the 
papers, announcing briefly that Miss 
Fleet had retained him to assist in 
bringing The Joker to justice, and re- 
iterating his conviction that The Joker 
had done the killing. The same touch 
of malice was evident between the lines 
of his declaration. He made it clear, 
without saying it in so many words, 
that he hoped to wipe out a personal 
account by capturing the mysterious 
thief, as well as to serve the ends of 
justice. 

The inquest brought out nothing of 
importance. The testimony of the girl, 
given in straightforward, frank fashion, 
plainly carried conviction to the 
listeners. She described her attempt to 
go out, without trying to conceal the 
fact that she had quarreled with her 
uncle; she made no secret of her feel- 
ings toward the dead man, and ex- 
plained them so naturally and easily 
that even Quay, who had been disposed 
to counsel reservations on the point, ad- 
mitted to himself that no harm had been 
done. She was obviously reluctant to 
accuse The Joker, which also made a 
favorable impression on the jury, Quay 
saw. She spoke almost apologetically. 

“My uncle had hold of my wrist and 
was twisting it so that I thought he 
would break my arm. I couldn’t help 
crying out at the pain. He was terribly 
angry and didn’t realize how he was 
hurting me. The lights went out as | 
called, or perhaps a little sooner; | 
didn’t pay much attention at the time. 
I couldn’t think of anything except the 
pain in my arm.” 

“You saw nobody in the hall up to the 
time the lights failed?” The coroner 
interjected the question. 

“No, sir. I didn’t know any one else 
was there until I heard the voice in the 
dark, telling my uncle to let me go.” 

“And then what happened?” The 
coroner leaned forward. 


wd 
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salt! 
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“T can only guess. It was so dark 
that I couldn’t see anything at all. My 
uncle let go of my arm, and [ could feel 
him struggling with somebody. He 
called out to Mr. Quay.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Something about having caught The 
Joker—and he wanted help to hold him, 
Then there was a shot. I caught a 
glimpse of the man by the light of it— 
just a—a sort of snapshot. A very 
big man, with a black mask. He got 
the door open and ran out; it swung 
shut after him almost instantly, but 
enough light came in for me to see my 
uncle on the rug. Then something 
seemed to snap in my mind and I don’t 
know what happened.” 

“You imake it clear, however, that 
the crime was committed in the course 
of an effort to escape capture, not as 
a means of protecting you from further 
violence,” said the coroner, with a sharp 
glance at the jury. “Your uncle had 
already released you, grappled with the 
intruder and called for help to hold 
him. The point is important.” 

Martin Quay’s testimony merely con- 
firmed the girl’s. He had already heard 
Peter Kane describe the discovery of 
the corroborative evidence, in a fashion 
which made it evident that it was due 
wholly to the sagacity of Peter Kane, 
and he made no attempt to claim credit 
himself. He accepted a tart reproof 
from the for his failure to 
notify the police of the threatened 
burglary, without explaining his rea- 
sons for holding his tongue. He also 
contrived to conceal his personal animus 
toward The Joker in his testimony, but 
the coroner persisted in stressing the 
fact of their rivalry. It was plain that 
the official desired to have all credit in 





coroner 


the case go to the present police ad- 
ministration. Quay stepped down from 
the stand with a slow smile playing 
about his lips. 

The verdict, a foregone conclusion, 
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found that Rufus Fleet had met his 
death through the instrumentality of a 
Derringer pistol in the hands of a 
person unknown to the jury, but prob- 
ably the man who called himself The 
Joker. 

Martin Quay escorted Sonia Fleet to 
her car. She hesitated as he opened 
its door for her. “It’s all settled now; 
isn’t it, Mr. Quay? They really believe 
that The Joker did it?” 

Quay nodded. “Unless they can 
catch him and he can prove that he 
didn’t, I should say there wasn’t mych 
probability of their looking any fur- 
ther.” 

She pondered this for a moment. 
“Then it’s more important than ever 
that they shouldn’t catch him, isn’t it— 
I mean from our point of view?” 

“T suppose so.” Quay looked sober. 
“There’s not very much chance of that, 
in any case.” 

She stepped into the car and thanked 
him with a brief smile. “Have you 
noticed one very odd thing about this 
case, Mr. Quay? You've studied The 
Joker’s habits a great deal. It’s queer 
if you haven’t observed the most curt- 
ous part of all this. Have you?” 

“Tt’s all rather unusual, isn’t it? 
replied Quay. 

She laughed. “Yes, but don’t you 
think it’s queer that The Joker hasn’t 
defended himself? When he usually 
takes a fiendish delight in crowing over 
you and the police in the newspapers, 
he hasn’t written a word to any one of 
them about this. I told you he was 
a gentleman, didn’t 1? Well, he must 
be even more of one than [| thought. 
It’s almost as if he admitted the charge 
by keeping still about it.” 

Quay’s eyes narrowed. “He may 
have been waiting to see what hap- 
pened,” he suggested. “But it is odd, 
as you say.” 

He watched her out of sight, his face 
very grave, 














CHAPTER V. 
TRACED HOME! 


RUFUS FLEET was buried without 
any of the pomp and formality he 
would have demanded if he could have 
had a voice in the arrangements. His 
attorneys made public the circum- 
stances affecting his estate and applied 
for the appointment of an administrator 
and guardian, in the usual routine of 
law. Peter Kane continued to tell the 
reporters that he expected to arrest 
The Joker within a few days, and 
Martin Quay grinned as he read the 
published versions of these interviews, 
gradually receding toward the rear 
pages of the newspapers as their im- 
portance diminished in editorial eyes. 
But there was a note of confidence in 
them which disturbed him, nevertheless. 
It was just possible that Peter Kane 
really had a line on The Joker. And if 
that were so, and the police actually 
made good Kane’s reiterated prophecies 
of an early arrest, Martin Quay stood 
in the unpleasant position of having 
helped to rivet a capital crime on a man 
who, whatever his other misdeeds, was 
assuredly innocent of this one. 

It was all very well to countenance 
Sonia Fleet’s well-meant deceptions so 
long as The Joker remained at large. 
A charge of murder against a man who 
cannot be brought to answer it, and 
whose record was already sufficiently 
criminal to warrant a good many years 
behind bars, was to be preferred to a 
charge of the same crime against a girl 
who could not possibly hope to avoid 
arrest and trial at the best of it. It 
wouldn’t hurt the absent Joker to be 
suspected of murdering Rufus Fleet, 
whereas, even though a jury acquitted 
her, a mere charge of murder against 
Sonia would ruin her life beyond all 
hope of remedy. Quav remembered 
other cases of women who faced juries 
on the capital charge and had been 
freed—Martha Caslon, for instance, 
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who had been triumphantly vindicated, 
and in whose trial the judge had hotly 
condemned the grand jury for bringing 
her before him. Martha Caslon had 
taken her own life a year later, unable 
to bear the stigma which the charge 
had branded ineradicably upon her. So 
it would be with Sonia Fleet.- As long 
as she lived people would draw away 
from her, whisper speculatively about 
her, wonder whether she had been 
really innocent or merely attractive 
enough to influence a sentimental jury. 
No; provided The Joker wasn’t caught, 
it was better that he should bear the 
suspicion. 

But if he were caught, that would 
alter things very decidedly. The testi- 
mony at the inquest, the verdict of the 
coroner’s jury, the very silence with 
which the usually loquacious Joker had 
met the charges, would all establish a 
prima facie case against him which 
would practically insure his conviction. 
The prospect disturbed Martin Quay 
a good deal. But on the sixth day 
after the murder The Joker broke his 
silence very effectively indeed. 

Every newspaper in the city pub- 
lished his letter on its first page and in 
full. The Planet, always fond of 
photographs, reproduced it pictorially. 
Martin Quay read it with careful de- 
liberation, weighing every word. 

My silence under the charges advanced 
against me in the matter of Rufus Fleet’s 
death has been due to several reasons. First, 
and chief, was my opinion that Rufus Fleet 
got exactly what he deserved and exactly 
when he deserved it. He was killed in the 
very act of cruelly maltreating a helpless 
girl, and if I had been the man who killcd 
him I should have considered mysclf more 
than justified in doing so. I therefore re- 
frained, on first consideration, from offering 
any defense of myself, thinking that the man 
who killed Fleet was known and within the 
reach of the police. I had—and have—little 
fear of being brought to face that or any 
other charge, and it seemed to me that I 
could well afford to protect the real culprit 
by permitting the deed to be attributed to me. 

On maturer deliberation, however, and in 
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view of certain facts then unknown to me, I 
have reached the conclusion that I owe it to 
myself and to the police to make a frank 
and full statement of what occurred. Who- 
ever the real assailant was, it is evident that 
he is unknown and in no more immediate 
danger than Iam. There is no reason why I 
should tacitly admit the serious charge 
against me, therefore, by maintaining my 
policy of silence. Although, notwithstand- 
ing the optimistic promises of Inspector 
Kane, and the more flamboyant declarations 
of ex-Inspector Martin Quay, I entertain no 
very great fear of arrest, it is always within 
the possibilities that one or both of those 
industrious gentlemen may lay glad hands 
on me. There seems to be less likelihood, in 
fact, of their catching the actual slayer, so 
that I feel wholly warranted in defending my- 
self. I have never harmed any human being 
bodily, and I never shall. I am a thief, not a 
murderer. 

As Inspector Kane so brilliantly discovered, 
I was in the Fleet house at the time the 
murder took place. It is immaterial how 
I effected my entrance. The method is an in- 
vention of my own which | may require to 
use again, and | withhold it as an unnececs- 
sary revelation for the present. I had hidden 
myself in the coat closet under the stairs, 
and made my arrangements to blow out the 
fuse when I was ready to act, just as In- 
spector Kane has made clear. Rufus Flect 
and the eminent Martin Quay were in the 
library, waiting for me to attempt to re- 
move the first editions which they were so 
confident I had come to steal. I had listened 
to their conversation regarding me and was 
amused by it, particularly by the oracular 
‘manner of Mr. Quay. 

If Miss Sonia Fleet had not chosen the 
precise moment when I was ready to blow 
out the fuse, I should have added another 
trophy or two to my collection, and disap- 
peared by the way I came. I had already 
short-circuited the lamp socket and was in 
the act of cutting out the picture nearest to 
the closet door when I heard the cry of 
pain which excited the tragedy. Somebody 
spoke in the darkness—within a few feet of 
where I stood—a sharp, slightly foreign voice 
which Rufus Fleet seemed to recognize at 
once, for he cried out: “So it’s you, ch? I 
thought so! You jailbird!” The other evi- 
dently reached him, for I heard the sounds 
of a scuffle, and then the shot. When the 


door opened I was able to see a vague fig- 
ure run through it. There was enough light 
from the street lamps to outline the man’s 
bulky shape distinctly. 

I realized at once that I must abandon my 


designs on the paintings, and made haste to 
depart as I had come. That is all I know of 
the affair. I am fully aware that this state- 
ment has no value whatever as a defense. It 
is not subject to corroboration, and it would 
do me little good if I offered it from the 
prisoner's dock in a trial for my life. But 
if the police and the worthy Mr. Quay really 
desire justice to be served let them look else- 
where for the man who killed Rufus Fleet. 
I have given them a beginning in this state- 
ment. Somebody who spoke in a high, for- 
eign voice; somebody whose voice was 
known to Rufus Flect even in the utter dark- 
ness of the hall; somebody who has been in 
prison—it ought not to be difficult to base 
something on these hints, unless the gentle 
men opposed to me prefer to hope for a 
chance of railroading me to the electric chair 
rather than to reveal the truth. 

I challenge them, therefore. If they can 
find the man themselves before | find him 
for them, well and good. If they do not, 
handicapped though I am [| shall find him 
and make my report to the newspapers, as 
usual. What may be no more than justifiable 
homicide for the real culprit is first-degree 
murder if proven against me. I cannot af- 
ford to run the risk, in spite of my sympathy 
with the act and the person who performed it. 

Below, reproduced faithfully by 
the photo-engravers, was the nainiature 
card-signature of The Joker. 

Martin Quay read the reportorial 
cominent with a grimly appreciative eye. 
The Joker’s defense served only to con- 
vince The Planet of his guilt; the other 
papers harped on very much the same 
string. It was a flimsy story, disap- 
pointingly wuninventive in a_ criminal 
who had displaved so much originality 
as The Joker. 

The sardonic note of the commen- 
tator ran: 

That he failed to evolve a more plausible 
story lends some color to the repeated 
declarations of the police as to his coming 
capture. The Joker apparently is less bril- 
liant than he has seemed. It is a tissue of 
absurdities from beginning to end. 

Martin Quay nodded gravely. He 
reached for his telephone and called the 
number of the Fleet house. Presently 
he heard Sonia Fleet’s clear voice over 
the wire. 


















“Quay, speaking,” he said curtly. 
“Have you seen the morning papers, 
Miss Fleet ?” 

“Yes.” She spoke in a strange, cool 
fashion which puzzled Quay. 

“What do you think? Is there any 
truth in what The Joker says?” 

“You are as able as I to answer that 
question, Mr. Quay. I can only repeat 
what I’ve already told you—and what 
you know yourself.” 

Quay hesitated. “I'd like to come 
up if it’s convenient. This rather 
changes things for all of us, you see.” 

“T’m sorry, but it’s impossible for me 
to see any one at present.” The frigid- 
ity of her voice was more evident than 
before. Quay nodded, and his eye 
brightened as he listened. 

“It’s almost imperative that I should 
see you,” he persisted. “You don’t 
realize that this statement may reopen 
the whole case, Miss Fleet.” 

“T realize it perfectly,” she returned, 
“But I must decline to see any one just 
yet.” And before he could answer, she 
had rung off. 

He replaced the receiver, the smile 
fading slowly from his lips. 

Sonia Fleet knew that the man who 
had killed Rufus Fleet was not The 
Joker. She could have told the coroner, 
if she had chosen, who had fired that 
shot in the dense darkness of the hall. 
She had deliberately accused a man 
she knew to be innocent, in order to 
shield one whom she knew to be guilty. 
It was not a pleasant conclusion, but 
Martin Quay accepted it grimly. There 
was a limit to masculine chivalry; it 
was all very well to protect a helpless, 
friendless girl up to a certain point. 
But to carry that protection to the ex- 
treme of conniving at this deception was 
quixotic. 

“I'll have to go on with it,” he said 
aloud. “If she’d play fair I might be 
able to help her even yet, but if she 
won't——” He left the sentence un- 
finished. 
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It was nearly five in the afternoon, 
after a busy day devoted to the neg- 
lected routine of his regular business, 
that O’Hara interrupted him excitedly, 
bearing a special delivery envelope 
which he thrust before his chief with 
a shaking hand. 

“Look at that typewriting, Mr. 
Quay! If it’s not The Joker’s machine, 
Tl eat it!” 

Quay took the letter calmly, glanced 
at the address, and nodded. “Yes, 
that’s his machine, all right, O’Hara.” 
He opened the envelope deliberately and 
withdrew a single folded sheet of note 
paper, which bore a few lines of the 
irregular typescript which characterized 
all The Joker’s communications, with 
the inevitable iiniature playing card 
pasted to the page in lieu of signature. 

My Dear Quay: I assume that you are 
still acting with and for Miss Sonia Fleet, 
and on that assumption I am communicating 
with you instead of attempting to reach her 
directly by letter or telephone, since her 
wires have been tapped, and it seems prob- 
able that her mail may be tampered with. Our 
friend Kane is thorough about such things. 

Will you be good enough to inform Miss 
Fleet for me that I have already succeeded 
in locating the man whom I mentioned in my 
letter to this morning’s papers? I feel that 
I owe her this warning, since it appears that 
his arrest may easily involve unpleasant con- 
sequences for her. I hope that it will not 
be necessary to denounce him, but in any 
case I should prefer that he be warned, and 
that Miss Fleet have an opportunity to adapt 
her own affairs to the contingency. 

“Anything important, sir?” O’Hara 
lingered, obviously wistful, but Quay 
refused to gratify his pardonable 
curiosity, 

“Might be,” he said shortly, refold- 
ing the letter. “I’m going out, O’Hara. 
Don’t know whether I'll get in to-mor- 
row or not.” 

He took a taxi uptown and was on 
the doorstep of the Fleet house in less 
than half an hour. Roke endeavored 
to exclude him with the usual polite 
fictions of his tribe, but Quay was not 
to be denied. 








“Never mind saying the rest of it, 
Roke. Go back and tell Miss Fleet that 
I’ve got to see her at once on a matter 
of vital importance. Make her under- 
stand that if she doesn’t come down, 
I’m coming up. That’s how important 
it is.” 

Roke departed, after one brief re- 
laxation of his wooden countenance, 
and Sonia Fleet presently testified to 
the efficacy of his persuasions by enter- 
ing the library where Quay waited. 
Her mood of the morning still persisted, 
Quay saw at once. She was aloof, al- 
most hostile. 

“Well, Mr. Quay? What is this 
tremendously vital errand of yours?” 
Her voice was cold, but her eyes had a 
stabbing glint of light in them as they 
met Quay’s—a light that meant anger. 

He put the letter into her hands with- 
out a word. She read it, her lips curv- 
ing slightly, but without mirth. —She 
looked up. 

“Well ?” 
her voice. 

Quay spread his hands. 

““TIsn’t it obvious? I’m still in your 
employ, Miss Fleet. It’s my duty to 
look out for your interests. I don’t 
know what this letter is driving at, but 
I certainly had to bring you the mes 
sage. You must see that.” 

She smiled slightly. “Yes,” she said, 
“T see a number of things, Mr. Quay. 
You’ve done your duty by bringing me 
this letter, as you say. Is there any- 
thing else?” 

“I'd like definite orders,” said Quay. 
“Do you want me to keep my hands off 
The Joker in spite of the change in the 
situation, or shall I go after him again? 
{ don’t know where I stand as things 
shape now.” 

“I’m afraid you don’t—quite.” Her 
smile baffled him. “As to orders, I 
haven't any to give, I’m afraid. I’m 





There was no relenting in 


not sure whether I care to have The 
Joker at large or not. 
very clever person, after all. 


He’s evidently a 
This is 
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really brilliant of him.” She tapped 
the letter lightly with her forefinger. 
“If there’s nothing else ‘ 

Quay’s impatience got the better of 
him. “Miss Fleet, if you’d trust me— 
you don’t realize how serious this may 
be for you—if there’s any truth at all 
in what The Joker claims, you’re tak- 
ing a very grave risk in i 

“T must be the judge of that, thanks. 
Good afternoon, Mr. Quay.” 

He left. There was no overcoming 
that cool, remote courtesy. She dis- 
missed him as easily as a queen might 
have done it, this girl of twenty with 
a sinister danger menacing her. He 
shook his head over the eternal riddle 
of womankind as he climbed into his 
taxicab. 

Once around the corner he stopped 
the driver and ordered him to wait. 
The man looked sullenly suspicious, and 
Quay produced a_ ten-dollar bill as 
earnest of his good intentions. ‘“‘Wait 
till that’s used up, anyway,” he said. 
“It may be a fifty-dollar job for you 
yet, if you don’t get impatient.” 

He left the mollified chauffeur watch- 
ing his clicking meter, and returned to 
the corner, where, as inconspicuously as 
possible, he kept a shrewd eye on the 
front doorstep of the Fleet house. He 
was far enough away to run no risk 
of recognition by any one emerging 
from that door, but near enough to be 
instantly aware of any such exit. His 
trap was baited and set. He had merely 
to wait until it snapped shut on its 
quarry. After that—well, there was 
plenty of time to decide what should 
be done then. 

He needed his patience for the vigil 
which followed. The minutes dragged 
interminably. Dusk thickened between 
the houses ; the street lamps glowed into 
slowly increasing brightness against the 
deepening background of night. He 
was obliged to move about, more or less, 
to avoid attracting attention, and, as the 
night closed in, he sought a closer view 























of the Fleet doorway, finding shelter 
under the steps of a house diagonally 
opposite. His watch told him that it 
was after nine, and his appetite in- 
formed him more positively that he 
ought to have provided against hunger 
before delivering his message. He be- 
gan to wonder whether it wouldn't have 
been better to take O’Hara into his 
confidence and post men at the other 
doors. Sonia Fleet might easily evade 
him if she suspected his presence. 

It was nearly ten when his patience 
was rewarded. She came quickly down 
the steps and walked briskly toward 
the cross street where Quay’s cab 
waited for him. He followed her very 
cautiously, using all his tried cunning 
in the process, which, as all detectives 
know, is vastly more difficult than it 
sounds. He saw her speak to his cab- 
man and pass on. Evidently she meant 
to motor to her destination. He had 
been wise in keeping the cab waiting. 
He gave her a full square’s start before 
he risked climbing into the vehicle. 
Under his directions it passed her at 
a brisk pace, turned into the first street 
and stopped short. He watched her 
pass the corner, allowed her time to 
reach the middle of the block, and then 
repeated the same maneuver. 

She picked up a cab after walking 
four squares, and he leaned back more 
at his ease. The chase was simplified 
now. 

It led at a pace barely within the 
limit of traffic law tolerance, through 
the residence streets of the upper city, 
Sonia Fleet’s car remained a square in 
advance of the other, Quay’s chauffeur 
proving himself adept at the gentle art 
of motor trailing. When the girl’s 
cab stopped Quay’s was in position to 
turn off sharply at a corner a hundred 
feet short of the point at which she 
stepped down. Sheltered by the inter- 
vening angle of the corner building, 
Quay sprang out and reached the 
corner in time to see her stand a mo- 
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ment on the sidewalk, looking back and 
forth along the street, plainly to make 
sure that she had not been followed. 
He kept carefully out of sight, and, 
reassured, she walked briskly away 
from him. He was obliged to risk 
detection now, but the chance was more 
or less remote, thanks to a group of 
three men who chanced to be walking 
in the same direction a few paces ahead 
of him. 

He saw her mount the steps of an 
apartment building of the studio type 
and he quickened his pace as she dis- 
appeared. Quay knew exactly what 
procedure would serve his need now; to 
discover which of the studios was the 
girl’s destination would have perplexed 
an amateur, but Martin Quay was too 
old in his trade to be in doubt. He rang 
the janitor’s bell and was presently re- 
ceived by a slouching individual in 
dingy overalls, who ascended from the 
basement to admit him. 

“T’m looking for a fellow who’s just 
moved in within the last few days,” 
said Quay. “Rented any apartments 
since Monday ?” 

The janitor regarded him unfavor- 
ably. “What’s the name?” he de- 
manded. Quay turned back the lapel 
of his coat for answer. The badge he 
wore there was no longer an official 
one, but it served the same purpose. 

“Number twelve,” said the other, in- 
stantly servile. ‘I sorta thought they 
was something queer about the guy. 
Will I go up wit’ yuh?” 

Quay shook his head. He pushed 
past the man to the foot of the stairs 
and mounted swiftly to the third floor, 
where a bronze number plate identified 
the door he sought. He tried the 
handle very cautiously. It was locked. 
He knocked gently. There was a faint 
sound beyond the panels, a brief delay, 
and then the noise of approaching steps. 
The latch clicked. A man’s face ap- 
peared in the aperture. Quay started. 
He knew that face. 


His photographic 
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memory identified it instantly, although 
it was over a year since he had seen it. 
He came coolly into the room, as if by 
right. 

“Well, Howard—glad to see you 
again, and doing so well. How’d you 
leave the boys up the river?” 

The other closed the door without 
answering. He stood with his. back 
against it, his eyes half shut, his face 
set stiffly. Quay glanced around the 
big room with cheerful interest. It was 
the usual studio—sparsely furnished, 
but rather inviting for all that. A door 
in the rear wall told him where the girl 
had taken refuge at his knock. He 
nodded. 

“IT didn’t know you knew Rufus 
Fleet, Howard. Suppose you tell me 
all about it. I’m not in the department 
any more, you know, and I’m not sure 
that it’s any business of mine to hand 
you over to Peter Kane. Give me a 
straight story and we'll see. What 
were you doing up there when he was 
killed ?” 

The other man tried to speak, but 
no words left his lips. He swallowed, 
lifting his hand nervously to his throat. 
When he managed to answer Iris voice 
was a husky croak, but Martin Quay 
recognized it instantly, nevertheless— 
as certainly as Rufus Fleet had recog- 
nized it in the darkness of his hall on 
the night he had met his death. 

“T’ll tell, Quay. I went there to see 
him. He—he jobbed me, you know. 
It was his firm that got me sent up. 
The whole thing was a frame-up to get 
me out of the way. I never saw the 
nioney they said I'd taken.” 

Martin Quay scowled. He remem- 
hered now, that John Howard had been 
convicted of stealing a few hundred 
dollars from the Empire Brass Com- 
pany, one of the dozen or more con- 
cerns in which Rufus Fleet had held a 
controlling interest. It seemed scarcely 
credible that he had not thought to 
trace that affair back, with the hint of 
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Fleet’s last cry of ‘Jailbird’ to guide 
him. 

“Yes, I see. And when you were 
sprung you came straight to him, eh? 
Did you mean to get square, of was 
there something else? You'd better 
give the straight stuff, Howard. That’s 
your only chance.” 

“Uh—huh.” Howard nodded dully. 
“Sit down, Quay—it’s quite a long 
story.” 

Quay shook his head impatiently, but 
Howard pushed a chair toward him. 
He was off his guard for a fraction of 
a second, just long enough for the chair 
to swing up into the air like a flash. 
Quay’s thoughts raced. He seemed to 
have hours in which to meditate on 
what would happen when the heavy 
thing crashed down on him, hours in 
which his hand moved toward his 
pocket with the crawling deliberation 
of a snail. He flung himself back just 
in time to avoid the sweeping down- 
ward blow, and something flashed 
wickedly in his leveled right hand. 

“That'll be about all of that, Howard. 
Let go of that chair and stand over 
there against the wall. That’s better. 
It was a fool stunt to go after me like 
that. It wouldn’t have got you anything 
to wipe me out—you don’t think I came 
alone, do you? Now, then, come clean. 
Tell me all about it, and perhaps we 
can straighten things out yet. [’m not 
on the force, any more.” 


John Howard’s face changed sud- 
denly. Watching him, Martin Quay 


read the meaning of the pleading look 
which had flashed into his eyes—the 
eves that stared past him at something 
beyond. He risked a quick, whirling 
motion which enabled him to command 
of the inner doorway. He 


a view 


wasn’t in the least surprised to see Sonia 
Fleet standing there. 

What surprised him—and surprised 
him more than any of the astonishing 
things this girl had revealed to him in 
their eventful acquaintance, was the 


















fact that she was laughing—laughing 
with an amusement which was ob- 
viously sincere. 

“Put away your pistol, Mr. Quay,” 
she said evenly. “You don’t need it, 
and if it should happen to go off it 
would make things ever so much more 
troublesome for you than they have to 
be.” She glanced at Howard, her face 
changing. “It’s all right, Jack. You 
needn’t be the least alarmed about Mr. 
Quay. He’s taking orders from me, and 
he won’t dream of bothering you.” 

Quay found his tongue at last. “Miss 
Fleet, I’ve got to warn you. This is 
deadly serious for you both. You led 
me here to-night. It might just as well 
have been Kane, instead. It’s simply 
foolhardy for you to run such risks.” 

She laughed again, utterly unim- 
pressed. He felt a sudden stab of 
anger. 

“It’s no laughing matter, Miss Fleet.” 

“T’m afraid it’s not,” said Sonia Fleet 
sweetly. “For you, at least.” 

He stared at her. She walked calmly 
toward him. “Why do you think I 
let you follow me here, Mr. Quay? 
Surely you don’t suppose I took the 
risk without any object? Please sit 
down. We’ve ever so much to talk 
about, and we might as well be com- 
fortable while we do it. And do put 
away that pistol. I hate them. You 
never know what may happen when 
one’s about.” 

Martin Quay eyed her blankly for a 
moment, and then, with a dull sense of 
helplessness, obeyed her request. He 
pocketed his gun and dropped into the 
chair toward which she gestured. 

“Now you deserve to hear the truth,” 
she told him amiably. “I’m going to 
trust you, Mr. Quay.” 


“No!” Howard burst out passion- 
ately. “Don’t do it, Sonia—don’t tell 
him.” 


She smiled reassurihgly. “You 
needn’t worry, Jack. I’m going to tell 
Mr. Quay several things that will sur- 
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prise him. For instance, I’m going to 
tell him precisely where and when and 
how he can arrest The Joker if he 
wants to. He’s much more interested 
in that than in you, Jack. I’m sure you 
are; aren't you, Mr. Quay?” 

Her eyes met Quay’s inscrutably. 
He met them for a moment, and then 
his glance wavered. 

“Go on,” he said. “I’m listening.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE LAST LAUGH. 


FR ST of all, you’d like to know about 

Jack and how he comes into the 
story, I suppose,” began Sonia Fleet, 
settling herself deliberately in her 
chair. “It’s really quite commonplace. 
He was with the Empire Brass Com- 
pany, as you know, and that’s how I 
happened to meet him, They sent him 
up to see my uncle Rufus on some 
matter of business or other, and Uncle 
Rufus wasn’t there. He saw me, in- 
stead. And we found that we both 
wanted to be friends. So he happened 
to meet me several times after that 
and—and we got to be very good 
frietids, indeed.” 

Howard intervened again. “Sonia, 
don’t trust him—he’ll double cross 
you—you don’t realize that he’s been 
with the police for years. Why, he 
helped Rufus Fleet frame me!” 

“T don’t think he meant to, Jack.” 
She smiled back at him pleasantly. 
“But it doesn’t matter; he won’t do it 
again, I’m sure.” She turned to Quay. 
“To make the story shorter, we were 
engaged when Uncle Rufus found out 
about us. I thought he’d be terribly 
angry, but he wasn’t—seemingly. He 
told Jack that we’d better wait till I 
was of age, and till Jack had made a 
better place for himself with the 
Empire Company, and he was so nice 
about it that he quite deceived us both. 
The only hard part it all was that he 
insisted that we shouldn’t be formally 
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engaged in the meantime, and that Jack 
shouldn’t come to see me except when 
Uncle Rufus was present, and with his 
consent. We found that pretty hard, 
you see, and we—well, we didn’t live 
up to it exactly. We were very fond 
vf each other, and I found a way of 
fixing a lock on one of the library 
windows so that it could be opened 
from the outside. It was silly, of 
course, but we enjoyed the excitement 
of it. I couldn’t go out, but Jack could 
come in, and he used to come quite 
often, after Uncle Rufus had gone to 
sleep. It was fun—like having ad- 
ventures in a book.” 

It occurred to Martin Quay sud- 
denly that John Howard was a young 
man whose misfortunes had been offset 
by a rather unusual measure of good 
luck. He eyed the girl with a new 
and fresh appreciation. 

“Then Jack was arrested, as you 
know. Uncle Rufus pretended to be 
terribly shocked and angry, at first. He 
promised to see that the case was 
dropped at once. He pretended to be- 
lieve in Jack just as firmly as I did. I 
thought he meant it, too. But you 
know what happened. He told me that 
Jack had unquestionably taken the 
money, but that we had both been badly 
mistaken in him, and that the best thing 
to do was to forget him. I wouldn’t 
believe it, and the more | doubted it 
the angrier he got. I couldn’t help 
Jack—Uncle Rufus kept me practically 
imprisoned during the trial. I could 
only wait and hope, and I did both.” 

She smiled at Howard again. And 
again Martin Quay discovered an un- 
reasonable conviction that the young 
fellow had paid a very small price for 
his blessings. 

“Well, they convicted him, and he 
was sentenced to three years at Den- 
wood. I thought at first that I should 
go mad. But Uncle Rufus was fright- 


fully angry because the judge hadn’t 
given Jack a longer term. 


We—we 


quarreled a great deal about it, and I 
had a pretty miserable time. There 
wasn’t anything to do but to wait, and 
the time came when Jack was released 
on parole—he only served sixteen 
months, after all.” 

Quay nodded. “Go on. I’m begin- 
ning to see a bit of light now. He was 
released before you expected it, eh? 
And you only found out about it after 
The Joker had warned your uncle that 
he was going to pay him a visit that 
night. You knew that Howard would 
come straight to you, and you had no 
way of warning him to wait. That was 
why you faked that message from The 
Joker about firearms, too! Very 
clever !” 

She laughed, a curious, provoking 
sound, and her eyes brightened with 
mischief, 

“Yes. I thought that might prevent 
Uncle Rufus from using his own pistol. 
I knew that he’d be glad of an excuse 
to shoot Jack without risking any 
punishment. You see, by this time I’d 
found out that he’d deliberately manu- 
factured the case against Jack simply 
to be rid of him.” 

“That was what you meant when you 
told him that you were ashamed of 
him—just before he was killed.” Quay 
nodded. “I see. Go on.” 

“T meant to wait at one of the upper 
windows and try to warn him,” she 
said. “But I was afraid I’d miss him. 
You see, he’d come along in the shadow 
of the next house and climb up to the 
library balcony, where I shouldn’t be 
able to sce him. J thought I’d go mad, 
waiting up there, knowing that you 
were downstairs watching for him, with 
your pistol ready to kill him. So I 
tried to get out. You know what hap- 
pened then.” 

Quay pondered. “He'd already 
gotten in then? You were too late to 
warn him ?” 

“Yes.” Howard intervened. “I'd 
been in the coat-closet most of the eve- 




















ning, waiting for you and Fleet to go to 
bed. I got in while you were all at 
dinner. I didn’t have a chance to let 
Sonia know that iz 

“And then the lights went out 

“T came out when J heard Sonia cail 
out,” said Howard. “I didn’t know 
what I was doing. I went crazy when 
I knew that he was hurting her. I 
grappled with him, seized his arm, and 
in the struggle his revolver went off.” 

“T see.” Quay nodded slowly. “And 
you’ve been lying low ever since. It’s 
a good idea to do that in a studio. You 
can stay indoors without making any- 
body curious. I suppose that, too, was 
Miss Fleet’s idea?” He glanced at the 
girl. She smiled assent. Quay 
straightened. “Well, that clears up 
everything so far as I’m concerned. 
But it leaves us just where we were on 
the main point. As things stand, if 
Kane catches The Joker we'll be in the 
position of letting a man go to the chair 
for something he didn’t do. And that 
mustn’t happen.” 

“It won’t happen,” said Sonia Fleet 
quickly, “because Inspector Kane isn’t 
going to catch The Joker. He thinks 
he is, but he’s mistaken. Forewarned 
is forearmed, you know, and I’m going 
to warn The Joker. Inspector Kane 
is like a great many other clever men. 
He can’t help talking too much when 
there’s somebody who listens properly. 
He’s told me just how he expects to 
arrest The Joker. It’s rather ingenious, 
too.” She laughed softly. 

Martin Quay waited for her to go 
on, but she said no more. He prompted 
her, at last. “Well, how does he mean 
to go about it, Miss Fleet ?” 

“It’s all in the typewriter,” she said. 
“It seems that The Joker is using a 
Dynamic—one of the commonest ma- 
chines in the market. He _ probably 
chose it because it is se common. But 
the form of the letter shows that he’s 
got one of the 1910 models. And In- 
spector Kane’s discovered that the 
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Dynamic company only built five hun- 
dred machines of that particular type- 
face. There was some trouble over 
a minor patent and they had to alter 
the machine a little. They withdrew 
nearly all of those they had built. 
There were only about seventy of them 
that weren’t repurchased. Inspector 
Kane’s been slowly investigating every 
one. of those seventy machines. He’s 
got the search down to five or six now, 
and he told me that he was getting 
pretty near to three of those. Simple, 
isn’t it?” 

“It’s rather a joke on me,” Quay 
said. “{ taught Kane all he knows 
about the relation of typewriters to 
crime, too. It never struck me to go 
behind the fact that The Joker’s ma- 
chine, was a Dynamic. He’s beat me on 
it, fair and square.” 

“Not yet,” she objected. “He hasn't 
caught The Joker, you know. And I 
don’t think he will—unless you help 
him, Mr. Quay. In fact, ’'m sure he 
won't. Because I know who The Joker 
is, you see.” 

“You do!” 


right in his chair, staring. 


” 


Quay started bolt up- 
“Then why 
—how 

“Because I know a_ good deal 
more than just that about him,” she 
said evenly. “I’ve known for a 
long time—or, rather, I’ve been preity 
nearly sure. I wasn’t absolutely cer- 
tain until this week, though. Would 
it interest you to know how I found 
out?” 





I should say it would!” Quay 
leaned toward her. “How?” 

“By reading the newspapers,” she 
told him. “You can find out almost 
anything if you read them carefully 
enough. I noticed that The Joker had 
a special grudge against you, for in- 
That was evident from the 
start. It was my beginning. I fol- 
lowed his work, never forgetting that 
he took a strong interest in ex-Inspector 
Martin Quay. It must be somebody 


stance. 
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who had a very strong reason to hate 
you, I reasoned. That was sound 
enough, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes. But it doesn’t help me much,” 
said Quay. “I made a good many 
enemies in my eighteen years down at 
headquarters.” 

“Of course. But it was a start. And 
since I couldn’t very well study The 
Joker, I began to study the man he 
hated best. I read everything I could 
find about you, and I found out a lot of 
interesting things. For instance, I 
learned that you’d been forced out of 
the police department through shabby 
political influence. I discovered easily 
enough that you were being steadily 
followed by that same influence, and 
that it was preventing you from making 
a living out of your private agency. 
The police did their best to keep busi- 
ness away from you, didn’t they?” 

“Something like that,” admitted 
Quay. “This is interesting. I’ve fol- 
lowed the same line myself, of course, 
but it never led me anywhere. What 
next ?” 

She hesitated. “It didn’t lead me 
anywhere, either, at first. I could only 
guess that The Joker was a friend of 
the police, trying to discredit you still 
more. But the results of his affairs 
didn’t bear that out exactly. He 
always succeeded better when the police 
were concerned than when you were 
against him; the effect was rather to 
favor you than to hurt your reputation. 
And you got a tremendous lot of good 
advertising out of his letters and your 
own replies, didn’t you? So I decided 
it couldn’t be the police, after all.” 

“You did, eh?” Quay had settled 
back in his chair again, his eyes fixed 
on her, “And what did you think after 
that?” 

“Oh, it was just a chance shot,” she 
said. “I just put myself in The Joker’s 
place and tried to look at the facts as 
he would look at them. And that made 





it quite easy—absurdly easy, Mr. Quay. 
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There was only one man in the world 
who could possibly be The Joker, who 
had any conceivable reason for doing 
what The Joker did and saying what 
he said. And that man couldn’t be an 
enemy of Mr. Martin Quay’s. He was 
the very best friend Mr. Martin Quay 
could ask for. He'd made Mr. Martin 
Quay successful instead of a failure; 
he’d made Mr. Martin Quay look ever 
so much more competent than the police 
force; he’d built up a reputation on 
which Mr. Martin Quay was making a 
tremendous lot of money as a private 
detective. But I wasn’t sure until the 
day that Mr. Martin Quay generously 
helped me prove that The Joker had 
been in our house on the night Rufus 
Fleet was killed. When Mr. Quay 
carefully broke that bulb in the coat- 
closet and cut the canvas of the paint- 
ing, and left one of The Joker’s cards 
in it, I stopped guessing. I knew. It 
was terribly kind of you, Mr. Quay. 
I'll always remember that you risked 
your safety for me.” 

“You—you’ll excuse me, won’t you ?” 
Quay got to his feet. “I think I’d 
better be getting home. I 4 

She laughed. “I think so, too, Mr. 
Quay. There’s a Dynamic typewriter 
of yours of the 1910 vintage which 
ought to be safely at the bottom of the 
river as soon as it can be put there. 
And let’s agree that The Joker goes 
with it. He mustn't come to life again.” 

“He won't,” said Martin Quay suc- 
cinctly. He hesitated a moment, 
“You—you two are going to be mar- 
ried, I suppose?” 

“We've been married two days,” said 
Sonia Fleet calmly. “Of course we'll 
have to keep it a secret for the present, 
but I don’t see why you shouldn’t know. 
We haven’t had any congratulations, 
so far, so that yours will be awfully 
welcome.” 

And Martin Quay uttered them very 
much as if he meant them with all his 
might. 
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HIEN in the courthe of human 
eventh, it becometh netheth- 
ary for one people to ditholve 
the political bandth which 
have connected them with another,’ ” 
said Thubway Tham to himself, as he 
regarded his reflection in the mirror 
over the washstand in his room, “then 
there ith a holiday born. Tho we have 
the Gloriouth Fourth!” 

Tham crossed the room to the win- 
dow and the alley. 
Before him stretched a vista of rusty 
tin cans, empty packing cases, tumble- 
down fences, ramshackle shacks, dirty 
and ragged children and _ tired-looking 
women who labored over washboards. 
Ile always had felt a keen interest in 
the alley dwellers in the district where 
he lived. 

“Even thothe people will thelebrate 
to-morrow,” Thubway Tham told him- 
self. “A man may not have much of 
thith world’th goodth, and he may cuth 
the government and hard timeth and 
think thith world ith a helluva plathe, 
but he will thelebrate the Gloriouth 
Fourth. It ith one day when every man 
in thith country hath a right to yell. 
Far be it from me to roatht other 





looked down at 


countrieth, but I will thay that the Glo- 
riouth Fourth ith the betht holiday ever 
thelebrated! 
mythelf !” 
Having made that declaration, Thub- 
way Tham turned away from the win- 


I am goin’ to thelebrate 


dow and crossed the room again to sit 
down on the edge of the bed. In police 
headquarters there was a certain docu- 
ment that told how many inches there 
were between Tham’s eycs, and a lot 
of other data like that. His photograph 
was there, and some writing on a cor- 
ner of a card remarked to those who 
cared to read that Thubway Tham was 
a notorious pickpocket, arrested and 
sentenced to the penitentiary once, and 
since his release the bane of officers 
who would like to send him there again. 

Being a professional pickpocket did 
not keep Thubway Tham from being 
patriotic, however. The man who 
dresses in a long black coat and makes 
a speech about the eagle screaming is 
not always the best patriot. Thubway 
Tham demonstrated that fact now; for 
he raised one hand and took a solemn 
oath that he would not mar the Glorious 
Fourth by picking a pocket. 

“It yould be a thin,” he told his re- 
flection in the mirror, “to theal from a 
man who ith thelebratin’ hith country’th 
birthday. It ith not done in the betht 
familieth.” 

It was quite late in the afternoon. 
Thubway Tham combed his hair, put 
on his hat, went out upon the street, and 
walked toward Union Square. He had 
made a short trip in the subway during 
the noon rush hour, and had obtained 
possession of a wallet which netted him 
almost one hundred dollars in currency. 
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So Tham decided that he would work 
no more that day—he called it work— 
partly because he had enough, and 
partly because he felt a peculiar sort of 
premonition that seemed to say he 
would court disaster if he bothered 
about other people’s pockets that eve- 
ning. 

Puffing at a cigarette he walked up 
the street slowly, now and then nodding 
to an acquaintance of the underworld 
who hurried along in a furtive manner. 
He stopped at a street crossing to wait 
for the stream of traffic to pass—and 
felt a touch on his arm. 

Thubway Tham removed the ciga- 
rette from his mouth and turned slowly. 

“Tho it ith you!” he said. “I made 
a bet with mythelf that it wath you, 
and I win. Are you goin’ to pethier me 
again to-day?” 

Detective Craddock, who had sworn 
a year or more before to “get” Thub- 
way Tham, grinned down at him. 

“Can’t a man pass the time of day 
without rousing your anger?” the de- 
tective asked. “Seems to me you're 
rather touchy lately.” 

“Tho?” 

“Exactly. Thinking of taking a little 
ride in the subway about the time the 
trains are crowded with home-going 
folk?” 

“Tam not,” said Thubway Tham. 
“The crowdth of home-goin’ folkth are 
nothin’ in my young life.” 








“But their wallets and watches are, 
eli?” 

“T am not thayin’ tho!” 

“Well, Tham, I’ve been after you 


a long time, and I’m willing to admit 
that you’re somewhat smooth. J know 
you’re busy lifting leathers, and I know 
that [’ll have to catch you in the act 
and have excellent witnesses before I 
can send you up the river. But I’m go- 
ing to get you one of these days, boy!” 

“You have been thayin’ that for 
thome time now,” Thubway Tham re- 
minded him. 
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“True—too true, Tham. But you'll 
make a little slip one of these days. 
You clever birds always do, you know. 
You can’t get away with it forever.” 

“Perhapth not,” Tham told him. 
“The thity may get withe to itthelf and 
replathe thome of the men it hath on 
the polithe forthe with real detectiveth. 
In that cathe I'll have to be careful.” 

Detective Craddock’s face flushed, 
and he fought to keep from losing his 
temper. He had learned long before 
that Thubway Tham always made him 
look ridiculous—and feel that way, 
teo—when he lost his temper. 

“Tham,” he said, “to-morrow is the 
Fourth of July. It appears on the sur- 
face that it will be celebrated this year 
with much gusto and considerable noise 
and merry-making.” 

“That ith ath it thould be,” Tham in- 
formed him. 

“Which means, naturally, that there 
will be a few million persons here and 
hereabouts who will take a frantic no- 
tion to celebrate anywhere except in 
their own houses and flats and rooms, or 
wherever they eat and sleep. That 
doubt you have 


mans, Tham, as no 


guessed some time since, that they will 


be traveling in throngs. There are 
some benighted persons who use the 
cars and the elevated, but 

thousands will pay their 
nickels to the men who operate the sub- 
way. The general drift of my few 
remarks, Tham, is toward the main 
thought, which is that you undoubtedly 
will take advantage of the big crowds 
in the subway trains to-morrow to ply 
your nefarious trade.” 

“Thir ?” 

“You heard me!” said Craddock. 

“Yeth, thir.” 

“And I’m going to be right at your 
heels, old boy. We can’t have people 
annoyed on the Glorious Fourth.” 

Why pethter 
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surface 


countless 


“Then why annoy me? 
Thubway Tham demanded. 
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I am, I would not lift a thingle leather 
on the Fourth.” 

“Ts that the way you feel about it?” 

“Tt ith!” 

“Well, Tham, I hate to spend the day 
following you around. You may be a 
crook, but you’re a man of your word, 
strange as it may seem. You have a 
reputation in that respect. Wall you 
give me your word of honor and your 
sae@@l promise that you'll pick ao 
pockets this year. on the Fourth of 
July ?” 

“Thertainly!’ Thubway Tham re- 
plied instantly. “You have my word 
of honor.” 

“Very well, old-timer. We'll call the 
war off until day after to-morrow, then. 
May I wish you a happy holiday ?” 

“You may,” said Thubway Tham 
solemnly. 

“How are you going to spend it, if I 
may ask?” 

“Coney Island,” replied Tham. “I 
am goin’ to mingle with all the nutth 
and crazy perthonth. I am goin’ to 
thute the thuteth and bump the bumpth, 
and eat thalt water taffy, and watch the 
ocean, and all that thilly thtuff.” 

“Good idea! I may take the wife 
and kids and do the same thing.” 

“You juth thaid that you would not 
pethter me if I gave you my word, and 
I did.” 

“T have no intention, Tham, of 
pestering you. If by chance I happen 
to see you at Coney Island, I shall make 
it a point to look in the opposite direc- 
tion, unless your actions are suspi- 
cious.” 

Detective Craddock bowed with-mock 
politeness and went on up the street. 
Thubway Tham removed his cap and 
scratched his head as he looked after 
the officer. 

“And I thall keep my word!” he 
promised. “Every wallet in thith 
man’th town ith thafe from me to- 
morrow. I can make up for it on the 


fifth.” 
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Thubway Tham arose on the morning 
of the Glorious Fourth at an hour much 
earlier than usual, had his breakfast 
at the little restaurant he frequented, 
and then made his way to Coney Island. 

Though he considered it an early 
hour, yet he found thousands before 
him. Heads of families were there, 
with wives and babies and children of 
an age to get lost and be found under- 
foot. The shows and booths were 
open, and the proprietors thereof ready 
to make a “killing.” Venders of “hot 
dogs” and popcorn were busy. And the 
old Atlantic splashed before the scene 
as if making a dignified attempt to add 
to the gayety by taking a part in the 
celebration. 

Having found a place where he could 
rest and watch the tumbling ocean, 
Thubway Tham remained there for 
some time, content to let the breeze blow 
over him. Bathers already had made 
their appearance, and Tham exulted in 
their antics. The day grew older. 
Somewhere a band blared. 

Now Thubway Tham always had had 
a weakness for brass bands. He got 
up and walked toward the music, mak- 
ing his way slowly through the crowd, 
jostling against good-natured men and 
women, with no thought of lifting a 
leather. Once the thought came to him. 
that this certainly would be an excellent 
place in which to ply his trade, but he 
put the idea away from him. He had 
promised himself, and he had promised 
Detective Craddock, and he was a man 
to keep his word. 

Thubway Tham ate popcorn and “hot 
dogs,” went into a picture’ show, 


watched the bathers and the dancers, 
and listened to the music. It was a 
good thing that the country had a day 
to celebrate, Thubway Tham thought. 
He supposed that the great majority did 
not even stop to remember what they 
were celebrating, but yet it was good. 
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Passing down the main street again, 
once more going toward a dancing pa- 
vilion, Thubway Tham found himself 
caught in a crowd listening to a 
“spieler” for a side show of some sort. 
A man may make a promise to himself, 
Thubway Tham found, but that does not 
cause him to forget his business train- 
ing. Tham could not help but notice 
that a flashily dressed man_ standing 
directly in front of him had a well-filled 
wallet in his hip pocket. 

“The thimp!” Tham told himself. 
“Tt would therve him right if he lotht 
that coin!” 

He watched the flashily dressed man, 
and did not approve of him. His 
clothes were painfully new and _ his 
manner brazen. Tham saw him ap- 
proach a young woman and speak to 
her, and observed the young woman 
flush and hurry away. 

“The nathty mather!’? Tham said. 

The man moved ahead, and Thubway 
Tham followed him. He was certainly 
an arrogant individual. He appeared to 
think that any young woman should 
deem it a privilege to be his companion 
for the day. The more repulses he 
received, the more determined became 
his quest. 

They reached the outskirts of the 
crowd, and there the man in the flashy 
clothes struck up a conversation with 
a young woman who seemed willing to 
talk. 

“Be my little playmate, sister,” he 
said. “I’ve got the price of a good 
time and nobody to spend it on.” 

He pulled out the wallet and ex- 
hibited a sheaf of bills. 

“Been robbing the firm?’ 
asked. 

“No need, sister; no need. We have 
‘ample funds of our own, let us say. 
Will you try the ‘Rolling Waves’ with 
me?” 

“Not this afternoon,” the girl an- 
swered. 

The man grasped her by an arm, 
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the girl 
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“Won't take that for an answer,” he 
said. “Let’s be on our way, sister.” 

“If I was your sister, I’d teach you 
a few things,” she said. 

She broke away from him and hur- 
ried through the crowd. Thubway 
Tham grinned. He of the flashy 
clothes turned and saw the grin. 

“Lost out that time,’ he announced. 
“Must have been waiting for her sieady, 
what? Very few girls refuse to help 
spend a roll.” 

“Got a roll, have you?” Tham asked 
without apparent interest. 

“’m rotten with the stuff,” the other 
confided. ‘Decided I'd have a whale 
of a time to-day. Don’t seem to be mak- 
ing much progress.” 

“You'd better not carry that wallet 
in your hip pocket,” Tham told him. 
“That ith the plathe that ith the delight 
of all pickpocketh. The firtht thing 
you know, you'll be minuth thome 
coin.” 

“Pickpockets? You cause me merri- 
ment,” the other said. 

“Tho?” 

“You do. That’s an old gag that a 
man can take a wallet from another 
man’s hip pocket without the owner of 
the wallet being wise to it. I’d have to 
be asleep or drunk before a man could 
hand me a deal like that.” 

“Think it ith difficult?” Tham asked. 

“With me it would be, all right. I’m 
no more afraid of pickpockets than I 
am that the Dead Sea will come over 
here and wash this shore. Pickpockets 
go after the man who chews a straw, 
and that’s all.. They have better sense 
than try to rob a wise guy.” 

“Ith that tho? Theemth to me that 
I heard not very long ago that a thertain 
withe guy wath touched for hith roll.” 

“Probably preoccupied,” said the 
other. “Had his mind on his job, or 
something like that.” 

Thubway Tham gulped. More than 
anything else, he wanted to teach this 
arrogant, all-knowing one a lesson. But 





























he had promised! He felt Temptation 
tugging at his elbow. 

Turning abruptly away Tham walked 
toward the water again and leaned 
against a railing to observe the bathers. 
In an hour or so he would eat, he de- 
cided. He would remain for the fire- 
works in the evening, and go home, 
tired and happy, with the list crowds. 

Temptation, standing beside him, 
began to point out loot. Within the 
half hour Thubway Tham saw no less 
than half dozen prospective victims. 
There was a fat man wallet 
showed plainly in a hip pocket. ‘There 
was a man who stuffed a roll of bills 
into a waistcoat pocket while Thubway 
Tham watched him. Another glanced 
at a watch that was studded with 
jewels and slipped it back into his 
pocket carelessly. Thubway Tham 
knew that it would be child’s play for 
him to get that watch. 

He left the beach and journeyed on, 
almost sorry that he had made a 
promise to himself and Detective Crad- 


whose 


dock. And then he met Craddock face 
to face. 
“Well, well!” the detective said. 


“Having a good time, Tham?” 

“Veth, thir.” 

“Been behaving yourself?” 

“I gave you my promithe.” 

“I beg your pardon, Tham. I should 
think it would make you nervous to be 
around this crowd. There are so many 
careless persons in it.” 

“And that ith the truth.” 

“Been observing some of them, have 
your” 

“Ath if a man could help it!” Thub- 
way Tham declared. “But a promithe 
ith a promithe. You havin’ a good 
time ?” 

“On special duty,” Craddock replied. 
“Couldn’t even bring the wife and 
kiddies along. Watching for dips.” 


“Veth ?” 
“Yes. And there have been some 
at work, too; take it from me. Com- 
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plaints have been coming in by the 
score.” 

“If you think that I - 

“T don’t!” Craddock interrupted. 
“If this was the subway, now, I might 
think differently.” 

“You are goin’ to keep talkin’ until 
you thpoil my Gloriouth Fourth thele- 
bration,” Tham complained. “Ain’t 
you got any thenthe? Want to talk 
thop all the time?” 

“I humbly beg your pardon, Tham, 
and will hie me on my way,” Detective 
Craddock returned. 

Ile was as good as his promise, and 
Temptation, having been lurking in the 
background while Tham talked to Crad- 
dock, came forward again and once 
more touched Tham’s elbow. 

Thubway Tham beheld in front of 
him an obese gentleman who radiated 
prosperity. Ile seemed to be in charge 
of two young women who called him 
uncle. Tham thought it was a very 
pleasant family party at first, until he 
heard the obese gentleman talk. 

“Go as far as you like!” he told his 
nieces. “Uncle cleaned up a nice little 
pile last week. Uncle caught ’em when 
they were going down, and bought and 
held ’em until they went up, thereby 
stinging a few financial enemies. Uncle 
has the goods. Go as far as you like 
in this simple-minded merry-making.” 

Tham chuckled to himself. Uncle 
continued his conversation, and the tune 
of it was business and yet more busi- 
ness, and money-making, and gouging 
financial opponents. Tham began to 
feel a sort of rage, especially when one 
of the pretty nieces asked her uncle to 
drop his business talk, at least for the 
remainder of the Fourth. 

The thimp ith long on coin and thort 
on brainth,” Tham mused. “He ith the 
kind of man I like to touch for hith 
roll. If thith wath not the Gloriouth 
Fourth ‘ 








Tham turned away, but 
remained at his heels. 


Thubway 
Temptation 
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Before the end of another hour the 
perspiration was standing out on 
Tham’s forehead. Never before, in a 
single day, had Thubway Tham seen so 
many opportunities for success in his 
own partieular line. It grew to be an 
agony to him. 

He returned to the pavilion and 
watched the maze of dancers, wishing 
for the moment that he was younger, 
and not a crook, and had a pretty girl, 
and could dance. Tham began feeling 
lonely. He wished that he had some- 
body to help him celebrate. He had not 
asked any of his underworld friends to 
accompany him, fearing they would 
laugh at him. 

Out in the crowd again, he found 
himself attracted to a boy about eight 
years of age. The youngster grinned 
at him and announced that he was lost. 
Tham adopted him. 

“We will juth drift along with the 
crowd, and maybe you will thee your 
folkth,” Thubway Tham said. “And, 
meanwhile, you will be my guetht. 
Thee?” 

The idea tickled Thubway Tham. 
He prowled through the crowd, holding 
the youngster by one hand. He bought 
the boy ice cream and soda and pop- 
corn, took him for a ride on the merry- 
go-round, and treated him to any 
amusement he showed an interest in. 

Craddock came across him again. 

“What’s the ‘big idea? Turning 
family man?” the detective asked. 

“Thith boy ith lotht, and we are tryin’ 
to find hith folkth,” Tham explained. 
“And I am fillin’ him up on popcorn 
and peanyth.” 

Craddock slapped Tham on the back. 
He had three youngsters at home. 

“Good boy!” le exclaimed. “Tham, 
you're too good to bea dip. Why don’t 





you get a decent job and quit the crook 
game?” 

“Ith that any way to talk?” Tham 
demanded, glancing down at the boy. 
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“On your way, Craddock. You are the 
biggetht petht in thith man’th town!” 

Ten minutes later a semi-hysterical 
woman descended upon Thubway 
Tham and the boy, grasped the latter 
in her arms, and glared at the former. 

“He wath lotht and I found him,” 
Tham explained. “We have been 
thelebratin’ the Gloriouth Fourth. 
Maybe I fed him too much ithe cream, 
I dunno. But it hath been a pleathure.”’ 

He hurried away before the woman 
could pour forth her thanks. He went 
down to the beach again and sat down. 

“Craddock ith an ath!” he declared. 
“T tried to be thraight onthe, and every- 
body bunkoed me. But I with I did 
have a boy like that, juth to buy pop- 
corn for.” 

Thubway Tham _ propped himself 
comfortably against a box _ that 
happened to be near, pulled his hat 
down over his eyes, and gave himself 
up to thought. It was growing dark 
now, and Coney Island had flashed 
forth in all its splendor. Thubway 
Tham feit lonesome. He wished for 
bosom friends. He had done his best 
to enjoy a day of celebration, and had 
been on his good behavior, and he felt 
that it had netted him little. 

“T’ll be moanin’ in a minute,” he told 
himself. “There thould not be holi- 
dayth for a man like me.” 

The darkness came, and the fireworks 
began. Thubway Tham forgot his 
momentary lonesomeness and enjoyed 
the spectacle. He listened to the band 
again, and watched the dancers, and 
saw the families starting for their 
homes, tired but happy, the children 
who remained awake talking of the 
wonders of the day. There seemed 
to be half a million babies sleeping in 
mothers’ arms, 

Tham had eaten dinner and had par- 
taken of refreshments until he wished 
for no more. There seemed to be 
nothing left to do except go home. At 
that hour of the night Coney Island 
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was no place for a man without a 
friend. 

So Thubway Tham decided to return 
to Manhattan and seck his bed. He 
half wished that he had not promised 
himself and Craddock to be on his good 
behavior. Ii might liven things up if 
he could “lift a leather.” 


CHAPTER III. 

city Thubway 
He was think- 
ing deeply of unusuai things, He had 
obtained a seat, and the aisle was 
jammed with humanity. Now and then 
this mass of persons surged this way 
and that as some got off or more got on. 

Thubway Tham heard a well-remem- 
bered voice, came to himself, and 
looked up. He of the flashy clothes 
was standing in the aisle, trying to make 
the acquaintance of two girls. 

“The ath!” Tham muttered. 

He heard another voice, and saw the 
uncle and the two nieces. Temptation 
was present again to Thubway Tham. 

At Brooklyn Bridge Tham left the 
elevated train with the crowd and 
walked down to the subway entrance. 
He was chagrined to find that the two 
men did the same. Tham felt his anger 
growing. Was it not possible for a 
man to be honest for a day? Were 
wallets to be flaunted continually in the 
face of a professional pickpocket on a 
day when he had sworn to keep his 
hands to himself? 

Tham boarded an uptown subway 
train, and so did the other men. The 
grip of Temptation was tightening on 
Thubway Tham. Something seemed to 
tell him that he should take the wallet 
of the flashily dressed man who had 
boasted that such a thing could not be 
done, and of the obese individual who 
talked of business and money while on 
a holiday with two pretty nieces. 

“A pair of atheth! 


‘ 
+ ia 
© ihe 


On his way 
Tham slumbered a bit. 
¢ 


!’ Tham said, and 
moved closer to them. 
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Habit, environment, his own skill, 
all affected him. He inspected the 
persons in the car, and could see no 
officer of the law he knew. He fought 
to resist Temptation, but felt himself 
growing weaker, 

Thubway Tham passed the 
where he should have left the car. It 
seemed that he could not take his eyes 
off the two men, who stood not far 
apart. Something seemed to be pulling 
him toward them. Nervously wetting 
his lips Thubway Tham glanced around 
almost at his 


station 


again. Craddock was 
elbow. “Great day, eh?” the detective 
asked. 

“Thome thelebration!’ Tham ad- 
mitted, glad for once that Craddock 
was at hand. “And thome tired 
crowd!” 

“Tm tired myself,’ Craddock 


admitted. “I'll get a day off to-morrow 
for this.” 

“Yeth?” 

“Yes, You've been taking a day off 
to-day, I understand.” 

Craddock eyed him narrowly. 

“Thertainly!” said Tham. “I thaid 
I would do it, and I did.” 

“I’m never quite sure about you, 
Tham.” 

Thubway Tham felt enraged. After 
all the fat wallets he had passed by, to 
have Detective Craddock talk like that! 
His face flushed, and he gasped. 

“Nobody but a thimp of a detective,” 
he said, “would doubt the word of a 
gentleman.” 


“Sor” 
“Tho! You make me thick, Crad- 
dock! There ith a head of cabbage 


where your brainth thould be.” 

“Yes?” 

“Yeth! If you are a thample of what 
ith on the polithe forthe, no wonder 
there are tho many crookth in thith 
man’th town! You are an invitation to 
every crook in the world!” 

“Don’t let it worry you, 
Craddock said. 


Tham,” 


“And don’t get so 
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touchy just because I intimated that 
you might have broken your word. 
Words have been broken before now. 
And you're riding pretty far uptown, 
aren’t you?” 

“fam,” said Thubway Tham. “But 
I am goin’ to get off at Twenty-third 
Threet and walk back. The air ith 
nithe and cool.” 

Craddock turned to speak to another 
acquaintance, and Thubway Tham 
glared at the back of his head. His 
day had been spoiled. He had promised 
to do right on the Glorious Fourth, and 
he had kept his word. And what had 
been his reward? Wallets had been 
flaunted in his face; he had seen a score 
of excellent watches that could have 
been had for the taking; and now De- 
tective Craddock intimated that Thub- 
way Tham might not have kept his 
word after all. Rage seethed within 
him. 

In a minute Craddock left the train. 
Thubway Tham rode on uptown. 

He pressed nearer the two men he 
had been watching. He of the flashy 
clothes was engaged in conversation 
with the obese individual now, no doubt 
hoping to get an introduction to the 
two nieces. 

“Great crowd, and great day!” he 
was saying. “Met one freak, though— 


funny little fellow who told me to watch, 


out for pickpockets. What do 
think of that?” 

“Wherever there is a crowd you'll 
find some fellows who are afraid of 
pickpockets,” the uncle replied. “I'd 
like to see one get my wallet!” 

“Here, too! A man must be asleep 
to be robbed like that. These pick- 
pockets with wonderful skill are found 
only in fiction.” 

Thubway Tham gnashed his teeth. 
He had forgotten his promises now; 
Temptation had won a victory. He 
pressed still closer and considered the 
possibilities. 

Usually, Thubway Tham picked a 


you 
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pocket just as a station was reached and 
then stepped out of the train and 
hurried through the crowd. That made 
his work considerably safer. But here 
were two victims, and Tham disliked 
to commit double robberies. However, 
such remarks were not to be allowed to 
pass without punishment, 

“The thilly thimpth!’ Tham _ told 
himself. “It would be a crime to let 
them get away without bein’ touched.” 

Tham decided to run the risk. He 
lurched against the obese individual at 
the right moment; his left hand darted 
down, and he became the possessor of 
uncle’s wallet without the slightest 
trouble. Then he edged to the rear of 
the flashily dressed man. The train 
was nearing the station at Twenty-third 
Street. 

Again Tham lurched forward, and 
the wallet of the flashily dressed person 
went into Tham’s pocket. The doors 
slid open, and Tham stepped out onto 
the platform and then hurried up to the 
street. He emptied the wallets as 
quickly as possible and got rid of every- 
thing except the currency they had con- 
tained. So! Boasters are always 
punished, Tham thought. 

Then he felt a tag at the tail of his 
coat. For an instant he was panic- 
stricken. Had his crime been observed ? 
A vision of the big prison up the river 
flashed before him as he turned. 

Before him stood the youngster he 
had entertained at Coney Island, and 
his smiling mother was behind him. 

“Tere he ith,” the boy said. 

“Well, did you have a good time?” 
Thubway Tham demanded. “Have a 
really Gloriouth Fourth?” 

“Yes, t’ank you.” 

“Glad you did,” said Thubway Tham. 
“When I wath a little boy I never had 
many pleathant holidayth. Be a good 
boy and alwayth mind your mother, and 
then you'll be a good man.” 

“Yes, thir,” the boy said. 
a good man, ain’t you?” 


“You ith 
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Tham laughed and turned away. But 
that last remark of the boy’s had struck 
home. Who was he to preach to a 
youngster? Why, he hadn’t even kept 
his promise to himself and to Craddock. 
He had lifted two wallets just because 
he could not conquer anger and tempta- 
tion! 

“T am a crooked crook!” Thubway 
Tham told himself. “I am not even a 
dethent crook. It would therve me 
right if Craddock took me in, if he 
caught me with the goodth. And me 
talkin’ to that little boy!” 

Tham felt self-abasement for the first 
time in years. 

“T thaid I would not thteal a thing 
on the Gloriouth Fourth, and I broke 
my word!” he mumbled. “I am a 
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it. Breaking faith with Craddock was 
bad enough, but he had also broken 
faith with himself. That was worse. 

“Tf a man can’t even thrutht himthelf, 
he ith in a bad way,” Tham declared. 

Then he glanced up at the clock on 
the big tower, preparatory to walking 
downtown in the cool air. The hands 
of the clock showed half an hour after 
midnight, exactly. Tham’s face 
glowed; his eyes sparkled; and his 
heart was happy. 

“T didn’t break any promithe, either !” 
Tham told himself. “It wath not more 
than fifteen minuteth ago that I took 
thothe walleth. It wath on the fifth and 
not on the Gloriouth Fourth!” 

As if that fact made a great differ- 
ence in the quality of his crime, Thub- 


Gloriouth Fourth 














thcoundrel !” 
He removed his cap and scratched at 
his head. He felt very miserable about 
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AN AMOROUS BURGLAR 


ALLAS, Texas, was the scene a little while ago of the arrest of J. C. Wilson, 
variously described as a “gentleman burglar,’ “love pirate,” et cetera. 
Police ofiicials of Dallas are responsible for the statement that Wilson is one 
of the smoothest and most daring daylight burglars who have ever visited their 
fair city, and they certainly are in a position to speak with confidence and 
authority on the subject. 

His favorite game was to travel about in a handsome touring car, stealing 
jewelry from fashionable residences. He worked in broad daylight, but was 
usually careful to select a time when the occupants of the house would be out 
shopping or at some social diversion. Driving his car up to the front door, 
he would effect an entrance, using a skeleton key, if necessary, and ransack the 
place at his leisure. 

Of course he tried the game once too often and fell into the hands of the 
police. When his room was searched several thousand dollars’ worth of rings, 
watches, earrings, lavallieres, and other dainty feminine trinkets was found, to- 
gether with a heterogeneous collection of very tender letters from girls of good 
social standing in a dozen cities. Among them were some acceptances of pro- 
posals of marriage. 

Fortunately the career of this breaker of locks and hearts will probably 
be suspended for some little time, in view of the numerous charges on which 
he is “wanted” in several different cities. 


way Tham began whistling-a lively air 
as he walked briskly toward the 
southern end of Manhattan Island. 
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A Doctor Bentiron Story 


WAS sitting in my own little 
office, at the back of Doctor 
Bentiron’s house, dictating 
case record to Miss Morgan, 
when a nurse knocked at the door. 

“The doctor is very busy,” she began, 
“and he says for you to talk with this 
gentleman and see what: he wants.” 
She stood aside to let a stranger enter, 
a slight, nervous, dapper chap of about 
thirty-five years. 

“I am Doctor Stevens,” he stated, 
“practicing on Webster Avenue, in the 
Bronx.” His utterance was jerk vs He 
talked in a breathless staccato, gestur- 
ing with thin, nervous hands. He 
seemed worried and ill at ease. “It’s 
an important matter,” he went on, 
glancing at my stenographer. So [ dis- 
missed her, and gave him my attention. 

“T want to get Doctor Bentiron,” 
said my visitor. “I-want him to see 
a case for me, to consult with me. It’s 
a very important case for me; a mis- 
take would hurt me dreadfully. You 
see, it’s young Douglas—William A. 
Douglas—and I haven’t many million- 
aire patients.” He smiled ruefully. 


“Not the William Douglas?” I 
asked. The story was fresh in my 
mind. 


Doctor Stevens nodded importantly. 
“The very one,” he declared. “He's 


quite a friend of mine; lived right next 
door to me for years—still there, in 


fact, though he’s going to move soon.” 
He announced the acquaintance with a 
certain pride, as men will; and as men 
will, I looked at him with a trifle more 
respect for the announcement. “Only 
night before last he was showing me the 
plans of the house he’s going to build 
up in Westchester—a_ two-hundred- 
thousand-dollar house!” The doctor 
sighed enviously; I accorded him the 
little hush that with the mention 
of two hundred thousand dollars 

But the reflected glamour passed. 
Doctor Stevens wiped his thin face, 
and I saw that there were waxy pouches 


o > 
goes 


beneath his eyes. ‘‘Maybe he won’t 
live to enjoy it.” He sighed. “It’s a 
tremendous responsibility: J don’t 


know what ails the fellow. Some acute 
infection—came on only _ thirty-six 
hours ago. He developed a maculo- 
papular rash this morning, and there’s 
retraction of the head and a good deal 
of delirium; temperature one hundred 
and five. So [I wanted to get Doctor 
Bentiron right away; he lectured to me 
in neurology, you know. Do you think 
he’ll come ?”’ 
“Well,” said I, 
the Bronx, you 
whether he’ll go or not. 
dependent, you know. 
want him?” 
“Right away, 
ing the front of his coat. 


“T'll ask him. Up in 
say? J don’t know 
He’s pretty in- 
When did you 
” said my guest, twitch- 
“There'll be 
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reporters there before we know it— 
Douglas used to be a newspaper man 
himself. And / can’t tell them any- 
thing. I want to get out from under,” 
he coniessed, with a sweeping gesture. 

The man was plainly unnerved; to be 
at sea in a case so important was too 
much for him. | took him to be neu- 
rasthenic at best. I left him pacing my 
little room with uneven steps, and 
sought Doctor Bentiron’s office. 

The doctor had just dismissed a pa- 
tient. He sat alone in the big, bare 
room, legs crossed beneath his green 
bathrobe, staring dully at the wall. His 
eyes were half shut; his expression one 
of complete boredom. Wreaths of 
smoke floated about his bearded face, 
and the ash tray on the arm of his chair 
was heaped with cigarette stubs. He 
did not look about at my entry, but 

“Umplhf,” he grunted. It was a ques- 
tion, I knew. 

“It was a Doctor Stevens, from the 
Bronx,” I explained. “He wants you to 
consult with him. It’s William A. 
Dougtas who’s sick; the man all the 
papers have been full of.” 

“T never read the papers,” drawled 





my chief. 
“Why, he’s the new millionaire,” 
said [; “the newspaper reporter that 


old J. Billings Douglas left all his 
money to. They say he’s worth ten 
millions now; and last month he was 
making thirty-five dollars a week.” 

“Umphf,”’ said the doctor, quite un- 
impressed. “What ails the fellow?” 

“Stevens says he thinks it’s ‘cerebro- 
spinal’—but I don’t think he has any 
idea and he’s scared stiff 
about it, too.” 

“Umphf,” drawled the doctor reprov- 
ingly. “I have been in much the same 
state of mind, on occasion. It may even 
come to you, my son, though you be 
from the Hopkins. Be humble. Yes. 
Kirke Stevens, isn’t it? Class of 1906. 
I remember him.” He pushed one of 
the battery of buttons which adorned 


what it 18; 


his chair arm, and when the nurse ap- 
peared, he asked: 

“How many?” 

“Nine, doctor.” 

“Umphf. Time?” 

“Eleven-ten, doctor.” 

“Umphf. Near Bronx Park, you 
say? I will see one more, and then go 
up. Crowd the others in with my after- 
noon appointments if you can, Miss 
Gallegher; or I'll see them to-morrow. 
Have my car ready in fifteen minutes. 
Better come along, Blakely, and get a 
bit of air.” 

Doctor Stevens’ relief was pitiful; he 
heaved a great sigh, wiping his face 
with a lavender-bordered handkerchief. 
“It’s not only an important case,” he 
exclaimed, “he’s a good friend of mine. 
And I’m afraid the skids are under him 
now. I'll feel a lot better to have the 
doctor see him.” 

He went out into the hall to wait for 
Doctor Bentiron. Presently a swarthy 
Italian street cleaner shuffled out of the 
office, dragging flat feet. With him 
came the doctor, an arm thrown over 
the shoulder of the dingy white coat. 
“All right, Rocco, my boy,” said the 
doctor, and gave him a little reassuring 
pat. “Come back Saturday.” The 
tired, dragging voice was warm, almost 
affectionate. It was the doctor’s way ; 
though to a millionaire he might be 
brusque, even rude, his courtesy never 
failed toward the humble folk who 
came to him from all over the city. 

He turned toward us, yawning, and 
sloughed off the faded bath robe which 
was his usual office coat. - 

“Coat,” he drawled, — stretching 
frankly, and Hanrahan, the orderly, 
held for him a shapeless gray Norfolk 
jacket. He pulled a battered slouch 
hat over his eyes and drifted toward the 
door, silent as a shadow, leaving a trail 
of cigarette smoke behind him. 

A nurse stood ready to open the 
door; we followed the doctor through 
it, and out to the big blue limousine at 


He yawned. 
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whose side stood a liveried footman, un- 


blinkingly at attention. The nurse 
stood in the doorway; Hanrahan fol- 
lowed us down the steps, ready for 
any last orders. The unfailing cere- 
meny of Doctor Bentiron’s departures 
contrasted oddly with his carelessness 
in dress ; it always roused me to a sense 
of amused admiration. I often won- 
dered whether it was really at his own 
direction or merely expressed his peo- 
ple’s respectful affection. 

The chief clambered into his car, 
groaning—he was wont to move as 
though each step were a_ painful 
effort—and slid far down in the cush- 
ioned seat, thin legs thrust straight out 
before him. As usual, he permitted 
us to climb over him, 

“Drive to the Privaton laboratories 
first,” he told the footman. “I have 
some blood tests for them to make. 
“He thrust out a languid hand, and 
Hanrahan gave him a wooden test-tube 
container. 

I happened to be looking at our 
guest; he started and flushed at the 
doctor’s directions, and seemed about 
to speak. But he closed his mouth in 
a moment, and only twisted the lapels of 
his coat. 

Hitherto the chief had paid no heed 
to Doctor Stevens; now, being com- 
fortably settled with a_ fresh-rolled 
cigarette, he turned a dull eye toward 
the younger man. “Umphf,” said 
Doctor Bentiron. 

The other did not hear, or failed to 
understand the doctor’s conversational 
habit. He sat silent, twisting at a coat 
button. 

“Umphf,” said the chief once more. 
No answer. Then, “Doc-tor Ste-vens,” 


intoned the dry voice, still expression- 
less; but its exaggerated draw] held an 
arresting quality. 

Stevens jumped nervously; the but- 
ton came away in his fingers, and he 
stared at it for a moment. 

“I asked you,” continued the doctor 
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severely, “to give me a full account of 
the case which I am to see with you.” 
The other looked at him in wonder. 
“Oh, well,” Doctor Bentiron relented, 
“you should have understood, at least, 
that I meant to ask that. You force me 
to waste breath, my son.” He was pre- 
ternaturally solemn; Stevens, who did 
not know his ways, stammered an 
apology. 

“T'll tell you all I can, doctor,” said 
he, in his rapid, staccato fashion. “The 
patient, Mr. Douglas, has been in ex- 
cellent physical condition. I examined 
him for life insurance only last month ; 
heart, lungs, and kidneys all normal. 
He has not been exposed—that is, there 
is no probability—I don’t see how he 
could have got any infection. I was 
with him night before last; he seemed 
perfectly well then. Yesterday morn- 
ing he didn’t get up for breakfast. His 
aunt—she keeps house for him—he’s 
single, about thirty years old———” 

“Umphf,” drawled Doctor Bentiron. 
“You are becoming involved, my son. 
Take a fresh start.” 

“Why,” said Stevens, “I am kind of 
upset, I guess. Well, his aunt found 
him in a stupor yesterday morning. He 
roused up when she shook him, but he 
complained of headache and of being 
sick and feverish. I was out all day, 
but she sent for me last night. Tem- 
perature, one hundred and five degrees ; 
pulse, one hundred and thirty; respir- 
ations, thirty; lungs, clear. He com- 
plained of severe fever pains and per- 
spired a lot. There was a little boil on 
the back of his neck—a queer, hard, 
yellow furuncle, and he complained of 
very severe occipital headache. 

This morning his temperature was 
still up, and his general condition a 
good deal worse. The abcess was big- 
ger, with a lot of congestion around it; 
but it doesn’t look like a carbuncle to 
ine. And to-day he has a few scattered 
papules on his shoulders. He is quite 
delirious, and there’s stiffness and re- 
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traction of the neck It seems to be 
some sort of brain fever, but I really 
don’t know what it is. He keeps cough- 
ing and hawking and sniffing, too— 
but there’s nothing in his nose or 
throat. He’s getting worse by the 
minute; he may be critical by now. 
It’s some very virulent infection—so I 
came for you.” 

“Umphf,’ commented the doctor. 
“Why didn’t you get an epidemologist ?” 

The other flushed. “Maybe I ought,” 
he admitted. “I'll get Thompson this 
afternoon, if you say so, But the cere- 
bral symptoms were so marked—and I 
didn’t know what to do”—he paused 
and swallowed hard—‘“and so I came to 
you.” 

“Umphf,” said the doctor again, face 
masklike as ever; but I think he was 
pleased. Indeed, one could not but pity 
the poor chap. He must have been 
very fond of his patient, thought I. 

Doctor Bentiron lighted his third 
cigarette and flickered a dully specula- 
tive eye at his seatmate’s waxen, 
twitching face. “It’s all very well to 
take a personal interest in your cases,” 
said he, “but don’t take things too much 
to heart. Have you taken blood cul- 





tures: 

“If you only knew!” cried Stevens. 
“You can’t understand how I feel, 
doctor. Yes, I took cultures this morn- 


ing; I haven’t heard from them yet.” 

“Run up to the lab, when we get 
there, and ask Howland to hurry them 
through. You may use my name.” 

“Why—why,” Doctor Stevens hesi 
tated his pale face flushing, “I didn’t 
take them there. You see, I—well, 
Fordham is so much nearer, so I just 
ran over there.” He seemed oddly em- 
barrassed, I thought. 

But now the car swung westward 
again; we were nearing the Privaion 
College very rapidly. A tall, sham 
bling man, striding along the sidewalk, 
looked up at the blue car and waved 
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a sheaf of blue prints in a wide, loose- 
jointed gesture of greeting. 

“Umphf,” said the doctor, without 
looking round. “There’s Minakoff,” 
Stevens looked nervously about, and 
shrank back into his corner, His face 
was still flushed. 

We drew up before the long steps, 
and the pedestrian hurried toward us. 
He was a big, rather slouchy-looking 
person, with a wide, flat chest; all 
breadth and no thickness. His hands 
were full of papers. The footman 
alighted and opened the car door; the 
stranger thrust in a long, narrow face, 
deeply flushed over the high cheekbones. 
His velour hat was pushed far back ; in 
the middle of his forehead was a 
round, dome-shaped wen. Altogether 
he was a singular-looking person. 

“How are you, Doctor Bentiron?” he 
said excitedly, and laughed a_ high, 
whinnying laugh, thrusting out a warty, 
acid-stained hand. 

The doctor gave him a languid grasp. 
“Umpht,” he said. 

Minakoff glanced about, nedded at 
me, and then caught sight of Docto1 
Stevens, still huddled back in his corner. 
The stranger gave our luckless guest a 
ferocious glare from beneath bushy 
brows; his eyes glowed strangely from 
cavernous sockets. 

“Ha, imbecile,” he shouted, “do you 
dare come back? But no’—he shook 
his head vigorously—“no; to-day I am 
happy. All goes very well.” He patted 
the sheaf of blue prints, now clutched 
under his left arm. 

“Going to build?” inquired the doctor 
uninterestedly. “I didn’t suppose you 
ever thought of anything but cancer.” 

“But yes, my friend!” cried Mina- 
koff. “I build. And for cancer—doc- 
tor, things move well. It needs but 
experiment, test, routine work, and my 
problem is solved. I shall have a 
word for you, doctor. Come in 
soon; I will tell you good news!” He 
made a wide, sweeping gesture, which 
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rapped his fingers sharply against the 
side of the car. 

“Umphf,” drawled the doctor again. 
“Later. I’m busy now. by the way, 
Minakoff, take these for blood tests in 
to Howland, will you?” 

“Surely, surely, my friend. I will 
do anything!” He laughed again, on 
an odd, high note, and licked dry lips. 
“To-day J ami happy. I could dance— 
sing—anything!” He did indeed cut an 
awkward, shuffling step or two, then 
swung loose-jointedly up the long flight 
of steps, papers under one arm and the 
doctor’s specimens under the other. 

The chief looked after him reflect- 
ively. ‘“Minakoff is considerably ex- 
cited about something,” he drawled. 
“What has he got against you, Stevens? 
He didn’t seem exactly pleased with 
you.” 

Stevens was worrying the front of 
his coat again. “Why,” he evaded, 
“we had a little trouble; he called me 
down pretty hard.” 

“Umphf,” remarked the doctor, on a 
rather speculative note; but he asked 
no more questions. 

We rode in silence for a half liour 
or so, until we came into a region of 
detached dwellings, each with its little 
patch of lawn. Here and there were 
vacant, placarded lots; sometimes one 
saw a lonesome apartment house, look- 
ing as though it yearned for neighbors 
against which to lean its bare side walls, 
but the city was drawing away from us. 
Soon the lawns of Bronx Park showed 
on our right, and we drew up before a 
little, old-fashioned house, its green 
blinds brilliant against a coat of fresh 
white paint. 

“Here we are, doctor,” said Stevens, 
hurrying us in. “T live right next door 
here.” 

A little, faded old lady. met us in the 
doorway ; she was tremulously voluble, 
and very conscious of her new black 
silk gown. 


“I’m so glad you've come, Doctor 


Stevens,” she cried. Her veined old 
hands smoothed the dress unsteadily, 
with a pathetic pride, even in her per- 
turbation. “Willie seems so bad. I 
think he’s worse, even since you were 
here. He doesn’t know me at all.” A 
tear trickled down her cheek. “The 
nurse just came; she’s upstairs now.” 

“This is Doctor Bentiron, Miss 
Simpson,” Stevens introduced us, “and 
his assistant, Doctor Blakely. The 
doctor has come to see your nephew.” 

Doctor Bentiron bowed with an old- 
fashioned stateliness which became him 
well. The old lady gave him a trem- 
ulous hand. 

“I’m pleased to meet you, sir,” said 
she, peering nearsightedly over her 
glasses. “I’m afraid things look awful 
bad; you must excuse it. I don’t know 
when my house has been in such shape. 
[ haven’t swept, or anything; I’ve been 
so worried about Willie.” 

“Everything looks very nice,” the 
doctor assured her. .““You must have 
done your spring house-cleaning.” 

A tinge of rose color crept into the 
little old lady’s cheek. “It’s very kind 
of you, doctor,” she replied. “I did 
clean house, last week; but everything 
needs sweeping and dusting. I’m per- 
fectiy able to keep things clean, doctor 
—only I haven’t had time.” She 
seemed more at ease now, and the doc- 
tor listened as courteously as though he 
had come expressly for a social call. 

“Just sit down, Miss Simpson,” he 
soothed her, “and tell us all about Mr. 
Douglas’ sickness.” 

She subsided into a hideous plush 
“spring rocker” with an antimacassar 
on its back, and smoothed her brocaded 
silk skirt with loving, workworn fin- 
gers. “It seems so strange,” she 
apologized, “wearing @lk in the morn- 
ing. But Willie says we can afford it 
now, so I do it to please him. Why, he 
wants me to get a hired girl, even! I 
guess I’m still able to do my own house- 
work, even if I am old. My eyes are 
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good enough for that,” she finished, half 
appealing, half indignant. 

But her eyes must have been pretty 
poor, after all; in the corners and 
under the whatnot, dust and cobwebs 
spoke pathetically of her failing vision. 

“Willie seemed just as well as ever 
on Sunday,” Miss Simpson began, hav- 
ing vindicated her housekeeping. ' Doc- 
tor Stevens was in that night for 
supper, and the two of them just car- 
ried on like boys. Willie was full of 
that new house he’s been talking about, 
though this one seems good enough to 
me—a bathroom, and hot and cold 
water, and gas to cook by, and every- 
thing. Well, something woke me up 
in the night, and I went and listened at 
Willie’s door, because he used to walk 
in his sleep sometimes. when he was a 
boy. I thought I heard him moving 
round, and | called through the door, 
but then [ could hear him snoring, and 
I went back to bed. 

“But in the morning he didn’t get up, 
and he was always so good about that. 
! could always start cooking pancakes 


and know he’d be down when they were © 


ready. So I called to him, and he didn’t 
answer, and I went up to his room. I 
thought it smelled kind of funny in 
there, but the window was wide open. 
It was the paint, I suppose. We just 
had the house all painted new, you see. 
Well, he lay there kind of stupid-like, 
and all flushed up. I was kind of 
scared, and | shook kim, and he waked 
up all right. But he said his head ached 
and he guessed he wouldn’t get up, not 
having to go to the office any more, now 
we're rich. So I got him some toast 
and tea, and a poached egg—1 always 
think that’s awful tasty when you're 
sick. 

“But he kept on feeling worse all day, 
and finally I called to Doctor Stevens 
here to come in. Willie didn’t want me 
to—he said he'd be all right—but I was 
worried. And he’s just kept getting 


worse and worse. He was quite light- 
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headed in the night; he kept sniffing 
and hawking as if there was some 
funny smell around. I guess maybe 
it was the paint. And he’s had such a 
pain in the back of his neck, and 
he couldn't eat anything I fixed for 
him.” 

“Exactly,” said Doctor 
“Lil go up and see him now.” 

Stevens led us upstairs to a low, 
roomy bedchamber. The windows 
were wide open, but the air was heavy 
with the smell of fresh paint. With it 
I thought [ detected an odd tang; a 
faint, half-familiar odor. The doctor 
stopped and sniffed curiously; then he 
looked all round, stepped quickly 
through the door, and stood to one side, 
eyes roving. 

In a big, old-fashioned bed by the 
window lay a man of about thirty. His 
thick fair hair was tousled and dank; 
his face bore a dusky flush. He was 
muttering and tossing about; a nurse, 
plainly just arrived, for her hat and 
coat lay at the bed foot, strove to keep 
him from getting up. 

“Umphf,” commented the doctor, still 
standing at the door; his long, dull eyes 
vacant. I knew that that abstracted 
gaze was photographing every detail 
before him. This room, too, was rather 
badly swept; under the bed was a fluff 
of gray dust. I noticed a bit of cotton 
wool there, too, and wondered if the 
nurse had thrown it down. 

Presently the chief advanced to the 
bed and began his examination. The 
patient stared about with bright, glassy 
eyes, muttering to himself. He kept 
snorting and smacking his dry, crusted 
lips. Swittly the doctor went over his 
reflexes, pressed on nerve trunks here 
and there. As he bent over to test the 
sick man’s pupils, his nostrils dilated 
and he sniffed again, then shook his 
head. Then he turned the patient on 
his side, exposing his back. Over the 
muscular shoulders were a dozen or 
more small pustules of a_ peculiarly 
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bright shade of yellow; at the back of 
the neck I saw an angry swelling with 
softened center. 

At this Doctor Bentiron took one 
look; then he went to the washstand, 
poured out a basin of water and washed 
his hands with care. 

“Umphf,” drawled he unemotionally. 
“Stevens, my son, you don’t need an 
alienist ; send for a vet.” 

Taking his meaning, |! gasped. 
Stevens stared at him, horror-struck, 
gasping, then threw out both arms with 
a thick sob. “W—what do you mean, 
doctor?” he stammered ; yet he seemed 
to know. Indeed, his manner suggested 
that some dreadful fear had been con- 
firmed. The waxy pouches under his 
eyes seemed larger; his pale face was 
creased with anxiety. 

“T mean,” drawled the doctor phieg- 
matically, “that this is hide-carrier’s 
disease—malignant pustule—anthrax. 
You ought to have known it without 
my telling.” 

“Bu—but it can’t be, doctor! How 
could he get anthrax? There’s been no 
chance for infection—er—that i 
Oh, it can’t be; it’s too horrible!” 
vens covered a creased, twitching face, 
quite broken up. 

“None the less, it is 
Doctor Bentiron lethargically. 
for yourself, man. You must have seen 
malignant pustule before.” 

Indeed, the lesions of this dreadful 
disease are 
people know, it is an infection of horses 
and cattle, often called “black-leg,” and 
is rare in man. Occasionally workers 
in hides and wool become infected 
through scratches or by breathing in 
the germs from dust; therefore it is 
called, in man, “hide-carrier’s disease,” 
Although I 
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Ste- 


anthrax,” said 
™ I 206 Kx 
most 


unmistakable. As 


“ a? ce . ” 
or “wool-sorter’s disease. 


had seen but few cases, I recognized the 
characteristic yellow-centered pustules 
at a glance. 

Stevens had dropped into a chair, 
He seemed utterly 


face still covered. 
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unnerved. The doctor stood looking 
at him for a moment, thumbs in belt, 
head cocked to one side. I could see 
that he was dissatisfied; but presently 
his left shoulder and eyebrow went up 
in a characteristic gesture of dismissal, 
and he turned toward the door. 

“Take smears from those pustules,” 
he advised, over his shoulder. “Better 
get him into a hospital at once—not that 
it makes much difference. If he were 
lucky enough to be a horse, now, he 
might possibly drag through.” Anthrax 
in man is almost invariably fatal. 

Stevens muttered something without 
looking up, and made a despairing 
gesture. We left him so, and went 
back to the car, the doctor looking un- 
easily over his shoulde: as though he 
preferred not to explain matters to old 
Miss Simpson. 

On the way home, Doctor Bentiron 
drooped silently in his corner of the 
car. He smoked more rapidly than 
usual; his pose was, if possible, more 
relaxed and indifferent than ever. By 
these slight signs I knew that he was 
not quite at ease. Once he tore a 
cigarette in the making and _ said 
“Damn” in a perfectly expressionless 
fashion. Then he tilted his hat far 
down over his eyes and scratched the 
back of his head. 

And so we rode in silence until we 
had almost reached the Harlem River. 
Then the doctor laid his half-smoked 
cigarette carefully down in the ash tray 
fixed to the side of the car. 

“Bentiron,” said he gravely, “you are 
an ass.” He was talking to himself, 
apparently quite unconscious of my 
presence. “Yes,” he declared, “a com- 
plete ass. Umphf. Yes.” He reached 
a languid hand for the speaking tube. 
“Turn around,” he directed. “Drive 
back. On the fifth speed.” 

The car swung obedienily about. 

Doctor Bentiron relaxed once more, 
and yawned vastly. “Exactly,” he in- 
toned, as though continuing a conversa- 




















tion. “I must have been asleep. 
Blakely, my son, did you notice a queer 
smell in that room?” 

“It smelled of paint,” I answered. 

“And of something else—very 
faintly, of course; and so did the pa- 
tient. Of course, it was two days old; 
but it is a very clinging odor. I wonder 
that Stevens didn’t mention it; he must 
have noticed it yesterday. Why, the 
old lady noticed it! Perhaps he did. 
Umphf. Blakely, what was that smell?” 

I strove to recollect the vaguely 
familiar scent. It was something drug- 
like. ‘Why, it was ether!” I cried out 
at last. 

“Exactly. Ether. Also, that abscess 
at the back of the neck, evidently the 
original lesion. About half an inch 
away from it was a small puncture, 00z- 
ing thin pus. Now add these things 
to the extraordinarily rapid onset of a 
rare disease in a healthy man who has 
had no apparent chance of contracting 
it, and what do you infer?” 

I shook my head. I preferred to 
leave inference “to the chief; he was 
better at it. 

“Umphf,” said the doctor, in mild 
disgust. “Oh, well! Here we are.” 

Miss Simpson met us, all in a flutter. 
Her eyes were red; her poor old lips 
trembled. Doctor Stevens had gone, 
she said; was there anything? Had 
we thought of anything to do for 
Willie ? 

“Stevens gone?’ drawled 
sentiron. “It’s just as well. 
dear lady, I’m afraid we can’t do much 
for your nephew; but I’d like to see 
him again for a moment.” 

Sut when he reached the sick room, 
he scarcely glanced at the patient. He 
went first to the open window and 
looked out. Just below lay a ladder, 
evidently left by the painters. The 
doctor indicated it with a languid 
thumb. “Very handy,” he murmured. 
“And see here, my son.” 

Clear cut in the fresh, white paint 


Doctor 


No, my: 
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of the window sill was the print of a 
heel, pointing inward; each nail head 
showed distinctly. “It would have been 
careless of a painter,” drawled the 
chief, “especially with a good light. At 
night, now si 

He turned away and stooped down, 
looking under the bed. In the dust lay 
the bit of cotton I had noticed. The 
doctor poked at it gingerly. 

“Umphf,” said he, satisfied. “T 
thought so. Nurse, get me a piece of 
paper, please.” 

With a couple of matches he picked 
up the little swab and rolled it carefully 
in paper, then straightened himself, 
sighing deeply. I watched with breath- 
less interst, for he had retrieved a rolled 
cotton stopper, stich as are used in 
laboratories to cover test tubes contain- 
ing cultures of bacteria. Across its 
top was pasted a small paper label. 

“Pour carbolic all round there, 
nurse,” directed the doctor. “And 
sprinkle the whole floor with a twenty- 
per-cent solution before you sweep.” 
And he went out, carrying, his parcel 
carefully, leaving an amazed nurse to 
stare after him. 

“Ouch!” yelled the patient. “Stop 
pricking me! Auntie Belle, Auntie 
Selle, he’s jabbing me in the neck!” 

“Umphf,”’ commented the doctor 
dryly. “In delirium as well as in wine 
there is truth—sometimes.” He de- 
scended the stairs wearily, climbed into 
the car, and slouched back as though 
quite exhausted. ‘Fordham is close 
by,” said he to the footman. “Drive 
there.” 

When we reached the Fordham Hos- 
pital Doctor Bentiron climbed out and 
labored into the office. There he stood, 
perfectly detached and gazing patiently 
at nothing, until an orderly came to 
ask his business. It was his way; and 
it seemed a good one, for he never had 
to wait long. 

Presently we were led up to the hos- 
pital laboratory. Here we found 
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Doctor Stevens, looking more perturbed 
than ever. 

“The blood cultures were positive,” 
he said, “and the smears from that ab- 
scess showed anthrax bacilli. What can 
I do? It’s horrible—I must go back. 
Where can I get you on the phone, doc- 
tor?” 

“I’m going down to the Privaton 
laboratories for a little while,” an- 
swered the chief. 

Stevens stared a moment, his face 
colorless. “Oh!” he cried. “Oh—ah, 
yes; of course.” The statement seemed 
to upset him still further; he caught 
the lapels of his coat and fairly shook 
himself, then hurried out. 

“Umphf,” grunted the doctor re- 
flectively, and looked after him for a 
moment. Then he turned to the in- 
terne in charge, unrolling his parcel. 

“Just take a smear from this for me, 
will you?” he asked, poking gingerly 
at the bit of cotton with a pair of for- 
ceps. 

As he rolled it over the label came up. 
“P—A177,” I read. 

“Umphf,” drawled the doctor, un 
moved. “I wonder why our friend dis- 
plays such an antipathy to the Priva- 
ton.” He stripped off the label, thrust 
it into a test tube and corked it up care- 
fully, while I looked on, breathless. 
Then he subsided languidly into a chair 
and rolled a fresh cigarette. He stared 
dully at the wall, immobile and patient 
as a sculptured idol, while the young 
pathologist stained and examined his 
microscopic slides. 

“Anthrax, doctor,’ announced the 
interne in a few minutes. “See here.” 

“Umphf,” replied the doctor indif- 
ferently. “I thought so.” He glanced 
through the microscope for a moment. 
“Look, Blakely,” he directed. 

It was a good, clear stain; the long 
threads of tiny, blunt rods, end to end, 
were typical. Anthrax germs stain so 





well that they are largely used in dem- 
onstrations to medical students. 





“T thank you, doctor,” said the chief. 
‘Just mark those slides and keep them ; 
will you, please? There may be a 
medico-legal end to this, you see. I'll 
carry the stopper itself down to the 
Privaton and have cultures taken from 
it.” He rolled it up again and slouched 
wearily out. 

“T suppose the matter is clear to you, 
Blakely ?” asked Doctor Bentiron, as we 
rolled smoothly homeward. 

“Why, no,” I confessed; “not en- 
tirely. I can see, of course, that 
Stevens did it, but why and how I don’t 
understand.” 

“Umphf,” drawled the doctor. “You 
are jumping to a conclusion, my son. 
[low it was done is plain enough ; who 
did it, and why, we have yet to discover. 
Yes. Let us begin in an orderly fash- 
ion, 

“Our suspicions being aroused by the 
circumstances of this case, we ask first: 
has a crime been committed? To that 
we may answer, yes. Retired news- 
paper men who have lately become mil- 
lionaires are not, in the ordinary course 
of things, subject to anthrax. It is 
reasonable to suppose that some one has 
assisted nature. 

“Next: how was the crime com- 
mitted? That is clear. During Sun- 
day night, some unknown person 
climbed into Douglas’ window, using 
the ladder which the painters had left 
conveniently by. He left a heel mark 
on the window sill. The painting was 
finished Saturday night, Miss Simpson 
told me; and that mark could not have 
been made until the paint was nearly 
dry. Douglas was sound asleep, but a 
sharp prick would have wakened him. 


So the visitor gave him ether. 
He used ether instead of chloro- 
form, I suppose, because he had 


to work in the dark and there would 
be less danger of an overdose. He 
didn’t want the man to die at once; 
that would have roused suspicion. 
Douglas probably kicked and moaned 


















































a bit as he went under—there is some 
struggling with ether—and the old lady 
heard him. Our unknown friend had 
just uncorked his culture of anthrax 
when she came to the door and called. 
No doubt it scared the heart out of 
him; he dropped the stopper and it 
rolled under the bed. He couldn’t find 
it in the dark, and of course he dared 
not strike a light. So he finally gave 
it up, I suppose, trusting to luck that no 
one would recognize what it was, filled 
a hypodermic with virulent anthrax 
bacilli and injected them into the back 
of Douglas’ neck. The needle punc- 
ture still shows, just beside that abscess. 
Then he climbed out as he had climbed 
in, laid the ladder down and went 
quietly home. 

“Thanks to Miss Simpson’s near- 
sightedness, the stopper stayed under 
the bed until we found it to-day. I 
came close to making a terrible balk. 
To-day the room would have been 
swept out; that nurse would have 
cleaned things up. It was the smell of 
ether that set me to wondering; and the 
paint almost covered that up. 

“Now let us consider why it was 
done. In general, a calmly premedi- 
tated murder results from an ambition 
complex. Crimes of passion—love, 
revenge, what you like—are less cold- 
blooded; they are done on impulse. 
This sort of thing, well planned and 
carefully executed, is usually done for 
money—and Douglas, I understand, is 
rich. Who would benefit, my son?” 
‘“T don’t know,” I confessed. “I’m 
quite sure young Douglas had only a 
life interest in the estate.” 

“Umphf,” remarked the doctor. 
“Then he was keeping some seven or 
eight millions away from the residuary 
legatee. It is a tidy little sum; one 
might buy a good many murders with 
that. I perceive that we shall have to 
investigate the provisions of old 
Douglas’ will. 

“But let us set that aside for the mo- 
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ment, and consider the technique of the 
crime. It was skillfully done, you will 
note. It is not so easy to anesthetize 
a sleeping man without waking him. 
Also, the choice of ether, to avoid dan- 
ger from an overdose, indicates special 
training. And cultures of anthrax are 
not bought in drug stores. Wherefore 
I think we are justified in assuming that 
this was done by a physician.” 

“Well,” I argued, a little aggrieved, 
“T said it was Stevens. Why, the man’s 
half crazy with fear.” 

“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron. 
“There are other doctors in the city. 
Don’t go too fast. We will keep him 
under observation. But.a general prac- 
titioner would scarcely have chosen an- 
thrax, it seems to me. He might have 
selected typhoid, diphtheria, pneumonia 
germs, and defied detection. And one 
can’t walk into a laboratory and de- 
mand a culture of pathogenic bacteria 
without some explanation, either. No, 
this smacks of the laboratory worker. 
One who handles bactéria daily would 
think of them before chemical poisons 
—and he could so easily carry home a 
culture. Furthermore, it is an idiosyn- 
crasy of the special worker to think first 
of the rarest thing. Did you ever hear 
of Casablanca? Probably not; it was 
twenty years ago. 

“Casablanca was an eminent Brazil- 
ian bacteriologist who went insane and 
developed the pleasing habit of doctor- 
ing his neighbors’ food. He used to 
have little dinners, and mix strepto- 
cocci with the soup and spirilla with 
the salad. Now, if he had stuck to 
yellow fever and malaria and the like, 
he might have got away with it. But 
the passion of the experimenter misled 
him; he was ultra-scientific, like a Hop- 
kins man.” The doctor glanced side- 
long at me, preternaturally solemn; I 
graduated from Johns Hopkins. “So 
when his guests began to die of Asiatic 
cholera, ‘lumpy jaw’ and Malta fever, a 
certain amount of suspicion was 
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aroused, and they pinched him. Yes. 
Exactly.” 

Here the car swung westward; we 
were nearing the Privaton College. 
The doctor yawned and stirred in his 
corner. “I wonder why our hypotheti- 
cal bacteriologist took a labeled cul- 
ture,” said he. “No doubt he intended 
to return it next morning. It was hard 
luck to lose that stopper.” He spoke 
in commiserating tones, as though pity- 
ing the misfortune of a deserving mur- 
derer. 

The car pulled up before the long 
flight of steps, and we got out. Doctor 
Bentiron slouched wearily up into the 
building, and down the hall, hands 
thrust almost elbow-deep into his 
trousers’ pockets. He wandered quite 
casually into the office of the professor 
of bacteriology ; as always, his manner 
was as aimless as though he had found 
himself there by accident. 

“T’ve a bit of cotton here,” he began 
indifferently. “I'd like to have it plated 
and cultured.” 

“All right, doctor,” agreed our host, 
looking up benevolently over half-lensed 
spectacles, “Any idea what’s there?” 

“Some pathogenic organism,” said 
Doctor Bentiron vaguely, looking about 
with a sort of careless interest. “By 
the way, Howland, I’ve often wondered 
how you check up on your supply of 
virulent bacteria.” 

“We're trying out a new system,’ 
explained Professor Ilowland. “Tt is 
quite a job to keep track of them with 
all the students about; and some in- 
structors are careless enough. One or 
two cultures were mislaid, 
worried me. Now I have made 
man responsible for all our supply of a 
given germ. Lowrie, for instance, keeps 
all the B. typhosus and the gonnococci; 
Rawlins has the Loeffler bacillus ; Mina- 
koff, anthrax” 

“Minakoff ?” interjected the chief. 
didn’t suppose he ever thought about 
anything but cancer.” 
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“Yes,” said Howland, “that’s his 
special work, but we full-time men have 
to double up a little. He instructs post- 
graduate students in bacteriology for 
six weeks.” 

“Umphf,’ commented the doctor. 
“You were telling me how you check 
up your cultures.” 

“Yes. We keep a general culture 
register, and each man keeps a register 
of his own cultures, besides. When a 
culture is started, we give it a serial 
number and letter, with a serial num- 
bering stamp. Then we paste numbered 
labels on plates and covers, test tubes 
and stoppers. That way there’s no 
danger of mixing covers when two or 
more tubes are open at once.” He 
picked up some small gummed labels 
from his desk, lettered: 





“They are for anthrax,” he went on. 
“T was just going to send them in to 
Minakoff. He stamps the number as 
he makes a culture and stamps it in his 
book. The machine prints the same 
number twice, then sets the next num- 
ber automatically. A is for anthrax, 
of course; T, for typhoid, D, for diph- 
theria, and so on.” 

“A very good system, I should say, 
approved Doctor Bentiron. 

“Tt’s a little more trouble, of course, 
but it seems to work pretty well so far,” 
agreed our host. “Saturday afternoon 
we checked up and found one culture of 
anthrax missing. | Before we started 
this checking up it might never have 
been missed. As it was, we traced it at 
once. It seems that a graduate student 
in bacteriology—Dector Kirke Stevens, 
of 1906; perhaps you remember 
.’ The dector nodded, 
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turbed, rolling a sarcastic eye at me; 
for I was smiling in triumph. I felt 
that for once I had beaten the chief to a 
conclusion ; even his final argument had 
pointed toward Stevens, for was he not 
specializing in bacteriology? “Well, 
Stevens had this culture tube, and it 
seems he dropped and broke it. He told 
us about it when we questioned him, 
said he just poured carbolic on the spot 
and kept quiet. I suppose he hated to 
tell Minakoff. I don't wonder at it 
much; Minakoff is pretty severe with 
his students, but he came to us with a 
splendid reputation made abroad. He 
gave poor Stevens an awful calling 
down—told him never to dare to come 
into the laboratory again. Of course 
he cooled right down; these Russians 
are excitable.” 

“Exactly,” agreed Doctor Bentiron. 
“Minakoff seems pretty happy about 
something to-day, though. I believe I'll 
drop in and see him. He said this 
morning he had something to tell me.” 

Professor Howland smiled  indul- 
gently. “The man is hipped on cancer,” 
said he. “I don’t know what set him 
off to-day, but he’s full of the proposed 
cancer research lab; spent an hour 
showing me plans for it. Of course 
it will be years before that money is 
available.” 

“Umphf,” said the doctor, nodding 
almost imperceptibly in farewell, and 
went out into the hall. 

Through a ground-glass door at its 
end I heard a deep voice rumbling some 
song. The chief jerked his head side- 
ways, calling my attention to the sound, 
then knocked. 

“Come!” called the same guttural 
tones, and we entered a big room, half 
office, half laboratory. At a wide, flat- 
topped desk sat Doctor Minakoff, deep 
in blue prints and specifications. His 
cheeks were flushed, his craggy features 
alight with smiles. He looked up at 
our entrance, deep-set eyes unnaturally 
bright. 
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“Ha, my friend,” he shouted at sight 
of the doctor, “enter! Welcome! You 
come upon a good day.” He rose awk- 
wardly, unjointing himself to a surpris- 
ing height, and thrust out a big, stained 
hand. 

One of his prints fluttered to the 
floor; I caught it up. It was lettered 
“Floor Plan of Proposed Memorial 
Laboratory for Cancer Research.” 

“Be seated, my friend,” Minakoff 
hurried on, laughing the high, whinny- 
ing laugh which contrasted strangely 
with his deep voice. “Let me talk with 
you. The dream of my life, it is to be 
realized. My name will stand with 
Metchnikoff—with Pasteur—with Vir- 
chow! It is here—all here!” he cried, 
brushing back the long hair from his 
perspiring forehead. His _ volubility 
seemed almost feverish, his voice shook 
with excitement, and his deep-set eyes 
glowed strangely from their cavernous 
sockets. I felt a faint repulsion; there 
was something unnatural about the 
man’s tension. “I have all here,” he 
dashed on, slapping a pile of notebooks, 
“all my work. It wants only patience— 
routine experimentation by many 
workers—to be proved. The Minakoff 
cure of all malignant neoplasms! What 
is my life, or yours, to that?” 

“Umphf,”’ commented the doctor 
phlegmatically. “I think rather well of 
my life, Minakoff. But g 

A hurried rap at the door interrupted 
him. Before Minakoff could speak, 
Doctor Stevens’ white face appeared. 
The big pathologist scowled terrifically 
at him, but Stevens paid no heed. 

“Doctor Bentiron,” he cried out with- 
out apology, “Doctor Bentiron! They 
said you were here. I must see you— 
must talk with you—I must explain— 
at once.” 

The doctor had subsided into a chair, 
tipped back against the wall. Now he 
rose with a reluctant sigh, and trailed 
out into the hall. I followed him un- 
bidden, for I was bursting with excited 
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curiosity. I felt that this sinister affair 
was about to be explained, and I must 
be there to have my little moment of 
triumph. 

Stevens led us to a vacant classroom. 
Here the doctor dropped immediately 
into a corner chair and stared sadly at 
the skylight. “Umphf?” said he. 

Stevens paced back and forth, worry- 
ing his coat front with restless hands. 
He kept drawing down his upper lip 
and gnawing at his short mustache. “I 
can’t bear it!” he exclaimed brokenly. 

“Saturday I broke a test tube—I did 
to explain it myself. [ knew you’d hear 
about it down here, and it would sound 
so much worse unless I told it myself. 

“Saturday I broke a test tube—I had 
too break it!” he shouted, meeting my 
skeptical eye. “I’m taking a course in 
bacteriology under Minakoff. No 
body saw me; it was a culture of 
anthrax, and I just scrubbed it up and 
said nothing—Minakoff is so rotten 
sarcastic! But I scrubbed and cleaned 
up perfectly well, I’m sure. And Sun- 
day night poor Douglas and I got into 
a friendly scuffle. I was wearing the 
same coat—but I’m sure it couldn’t have 
been infected. But I might have 
scratched his neck—I might have in- 
fected him! Oh, I can’t sleep for think 
ing about it!’ He wrung his hands. 
“What shall I do?” 

An attendant thrust his head in at 
the door. “Doctor Stevens!” he called. 
“Telephone!” 

With a frantic gesture, poor Stevens 
dashed out. The doctor sat unmoved, 
smoking sleepily and pondering upon 
the blank skylight. Presently Stevens 
rushed in again, his pouched face all 
disordered; a tear trickled down his 
sharp nose. “Oh! He’s gone—he’s 
dead!” He sobbed. “And [I did it! 





Oh, did I do it?” 

‘“Umphf,” drawled Doctor Bentiron. 
“T think not—that way. Stevens!” The 
dull, tired voice was suddenly urgent. 
“Who gets Douglas’ money now ?” 
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The wretched man looked up in 
astonishment, his face tear-streaked. 
“Why,” he stammered, “his aunt gets 
a third and the rest goes to Privaton, to 
build a laboratory for cancer research. 
Douglas had only a life interest.” 

“Exactly,” said the chief. “A labora- 
tory for cancer research—with Mina- 
koff at the head, no doubt. Be content, 
Stevens, my son. You had nothing to 
do with your friend’s murder.” 

“Murder!” exclaimed Stevens, start- 
ing up. 

The doctor only yawned and heaved 
himself up. I followed him back to 
Minakoff’s room. The _ bacteriologist 
was still fondling his blue prints and 
humming snatches of song. His sallow 
face was deeply flushed; he looked 
drawn and ill. 

“So the memorial laboratory is to be 
built,” drawled Doctor Bentiron, as 
though there had been no interruption. 

“Yes, my friend—almost at once. 
And I—I am to have charge. It was 
Mr. Douglas’ wish; he himself had can- 
cer, you remember. He had faith in 
me" 

“Umphf,” said the doctor placidly. 
“T thought his nephew had a life inter- 
est in the estate.” 

“Pouf!’ cried the other. “This 
nephew, what is he? An insect. Be- 
sides, he is sick—is it not so?” 

“Exactly,” agreed the doctor, giving 
him a curious, sidelong glance; a look 
that swept up and down his long, flat- 
chested frame and came to rest upon 
the gnarled, dye-stained hands. “By 
the way—Stevens, who was just in 
here, tells me he broke a culture tube on 
Saturday. What was the number of 
that tube?” 

Doctor Minakoff picked up a big, 
ledgerlike book and ran through the 
pages. “Here,” said he. “ ‘Anthrax, 
for graduate students, numbers one 
hundred forty to one hundred eighty.’ 
It was number 173—crossed off, as you 
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The chief glanced indifferently at the 
entry, through which a red line had 
been drawn. “All cultures not crossed 
off are here?” he suggested. 

Minakoff hesitated for a_ breath. 
Then, “Yes,” he declared. “In the in- 
cubator there, all together.” He opened 
the door nonchalantly enough, but his 
hand shook. 

“Exactly,” drawled the doctor, his 
voice perfectly expressionless. “And 
number one hundred seventy-seven?” 

The pathologist reared himself up, 
his bushy brows knit, and glared at the 
doctor with deep-set, blazing eyes. But 
even his indignation could not support 
that calm, intolerable gaze; his eyes 
wavered and fell. 

“Vhat!” he cried, whipping up his 
anger; his deep voice was more than 
ever accented and guttural. “Vhat do 
you vith one hundred seventy-seven? 
This, it is impudence. To you I am 
not responsible!” 

“No,” agreed the chief indifferently, 
and yawned; his dull gaze fastened it- 
self again upon the other’s hands. “Not 
to me. But you were careless; lament- 
ably careless. Didn’t you know some 
one would find that labeled stopper?” 
He produced the little label in its glass 
covering. 

Minakoff stood at gaze, his deep-set 
eyes glassy. A dark flush mounted to 
his forehead ; he staggered back against 
the table, then recovered himself, laugh- 
ing crazily—a high-pitched, dreadful 
laugh, 

“So!” he cried. “It was really there, 
and not on the street, as I thought! 
Ha! What am I saying?” He passed 
a stained hand before his eyes as though 
he were dizzy. 

“Not on the street,” pursued the 
doctor inexorably. “In young Douglas’ 
room, under the bed.” 


“Pouf!” Minakoff laughed. The 


man seemed irresponsible; I wondered 
if he were quite sane. 


“It is nothing! 
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What is the life of that insect to my 
work? He is sick—dying? So, good! 
Also, I admit nothing—there is no 
proof against me. As for that label— 
as for that—why, you have stolen it 
from my desk here—even now you took 
it. Give it up, I say!” 

I stared in wonder; no sane man 
could expect such a story to be credited. 
sut_ Minakoff ran on, eyes blazing 
wildly from under craggy brows; his 
dry, cracked lips twitched uncontrol- 
lably. 

“You would steal from my labora- 
tory! You also, like this young Douglas 
whom I killed, would set yourself 
against my work! No, I say—it shall 
not be!” 

Flecks of foam sprang to his lips. 
He caught up a heavy microtome knife 
and leaped at the doctor, who through 
all this had sat idly smoking and brood- 
ing upon those acid-stained hands. I 
started forward, but there was no need; 
the doctor had moved with that light- 
ning speed which his usual sluggishness 
masked. He pinned the frenzied man 
by the wrists, disarming him without 
effort, and stood so fora moment, hold- 
ing the big hands before his eyes. 

“Umphf,” said the doctor contempla- 
tively. “Yes. I thought so. ‘He hath 
fallen into the pit which he digged.’” 
He loosed the other’s wrists, went over 
to the sink and washed his hands very 
carefully. 

Minakoff, half fair ing, dropped 
across the table, head among his scat- 
tered blue prints. 

“Privaton will have its cancer re- 
search laboratory,” said the chief not 
unkindly,” but you will not be in charge, 
Minakoff. Come, Blakely.” 

With no more words he led the way 
out to the car, clambered in and slid 
himself down into his accustomed pose. 
“Home,” he told the footman, and 
rolled a cigarette. “Umphf,” he sighed, 
when it was burning well. “Blakely, 
my son, the older I grow the more I 











believe in the wisdom of non-interfer- 
ence.” 

“But aren’t you going to do any- 
thing?” I demanded hotly. “It was a 
horrible, cold-blooded murder. Aren’t 
you going to have this Russian arrested ? 
Ife ought to be punished.” 

Tie doctor exhaled a great cloud of 
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him be. He is punished by a heavier 
hand than yours, my son. He must 
have spilled some of that culture there 
in the dark. Didn’t you see his hands? 
There was a malignant pustule on his 
thumb, and the cedema of anthrax is 
already running up his wrist. He will 
die suffering as the man he killed 





smoke. “Punished?” he drawled. “TIvet suffered.” 


oS 











“CHICAGO MAY” TURNS UP 
HAT extremely picturesque and striking personality known to the police 
and followers of criminal lore as “Chicago May” broke into the public prints 
a little while ago, apparently through no desire of her own, but rather in spite 
of her efforts to keep her identity secret. 

Under the name “Mrs. James Montagu Sharp,” she was arrested in New 
York on a charge of using a loaded revolver with rather more enthusiasm than 
discretion. It was only through her accidental recognition by a Tombs prison 
keeper that the identity of Mrs. James Montagu Sharp as Chicago May was 
established. 

For the past twenty-five years or more this talented lady has to her credit 
a series of arrests for grand larceny that is probably unequaled by any of her 
rivals. What is more to the point, she has neariy always been discharged. 

Among her most famous exploits was her assisting the notorious Eddie 
Guerin, who died recently, in his famous escape from the French penal settle 
ment, Devil’s Island, off the coast of French Guiana. 

May did not have the same good fortune with the English courts as with 
those of America. The inconsiderate jurists of that country obliged her to spend 
ten good years of her life—from 1907 to 1917—in one of their inhospitable jails. 

Another peculiarity of this queen of crookdom is the fact that her breaks 
into crime are almost invariably made between December and June. 





THE LIVING COAT 


AN instance of camouflage, which antedated the advent of that term, was 

afforded by a prisoner at San (Quentin, California, who made for himself 
a garment of living green, in which he sought to escape. He planted wheat in 
a thin layer of soil laid on a base of burlap sacking, and, after the wheat had 
sprouted, he forced the tiny shoots to make their search for sunlight through 
the interstices of a second piece of sacking superimposed upon the first. Garbed 


in this grassy garment, the prisoner, who was a trusty employed in cultivating 
a truck garden in the outer grounds of the prison, beyond the walls, had almost 
made good his get-away, when, his eagerness ouirunning his discretion, he put 
on a burst of speed, and so drew the attention of a.sharp-sighted guard to the 
grass that walked before the escape could be consumma 


ted. 
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%. Douglas Grey 


Author of ‘‘Done at Towercrest,’’ ‘‘Wildfire, etc 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


N a charge of embezzling two hundred thousand dollars from the Gordonian Trust Company, of 

which he is cashier, Marvin Durant, junior, is sentenced to seven years in the penitentiary. 

After a year, he escapes and throws himself on the mercy of Thorndyke Flint, taking refuge in the 
detective’s house. 

The stolen money was invested in the Palmetto Gold Mine in Arizona, which, although it gave 
every promise of rich returns, turned out a failure. Marvin Durant, however, suspects that a group 
of speculators headed by Raymond Foster and John Poynter bave changed the name of the mine, 
and that the supposedly unsuccessful Palmetto Mine is identical with the Midas—a mine that is 
proving a bonanza_to its stockholders. Durant’s father, Marvin Durant, senior, vice president of 
the bank, is stricken with a paralytic stroke at the time of his son's arrest—apparently because of 
the disgrace—and is unable to give any testimony. Jonas Michaels, president of the Gordonian, is 
very bitter against young Durant, the more so as his daughter, Laura, looked fayorably upon him 


and preferred him to Raymond Foster, the man whom her father wanted her to marry. 

It is to balk Foster, and to verify bis suspicions, that Durant breaks jail and appeals to Flint 
for help. Shortly after bis arrival at ihe detective’s residence, a man announcing himself as Lieu- 
tenant Lewis Cassidy, from police headquarters, accompanied by two uniformed men, appears and 


asks permission to look for the escaped convict. 


Flint hides Durant, and the search therefore proves 


unsuccessful. It turns out, however, that Lieutenant Cassidy is none other than John Poynter, and 
that the policemen with him are two disguised crooks, Con Duggan and Bill Webb. These men have 
learned of Durant’s escape, and have trailed him to Flint’s house. They are working in conjunction 
with Raymond Foster to prevent Durant from verifying his suspicion about changing the name of 
the Palmetto Mine to the Midas, and thwarting their scheme to defraud bim of the returns from the 
two hundred thousand dollars taken from the Gordonian Trust Company and invested in the 


project. 


The conspirators next attempt to catch young Durant at the Michaels residence, in Westchester 
County, believing he wil! surely be there to visit Laura, Flint and his assistant, Frank Judson, visit 


the banker and find Raymond Foster and Poynter there. In the course of the conver 


tion Michacls 





makes it known to Foster that the stock certificates of the Palmetto Mine are in a safe in his 
library. Roy Norton, Flint’s young assistant, has secured employment as valet to Poynter and Foster 
in order to spy on their movements. He is secretly keeping watch on the place, and reports to 
Flint that two men are lurking around the grounds and acting suspiciously. Having delivered his 
message, Norton creeps away from the veranda to continue his investigativas. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
CROOKED WORK. 


AEN Roy Norton was per- 
emptorily ordered to go away 
from the veranda, he obeyed, 
of course. But he did not go 
back to the car. Instead, he slipped 





around to the back of the house, hid- 
ing in the shrubbery, but keeping a 
sharp lookout for the two men who 
had been trying to look in the win- 
dows. 

“By jings!” he muttered, coming to a 
sudden stop. “Here’s one of them!” 


Roy was concealed by a spreading 
syringa from anybody who might be 
using a narrow walk that skirted the 
house running around to the kitchen. 
It was on this path that he had dis- 
cerned a shadowy figure moving cau- 
tiously toward the rear of the build- 
ing, and stopping under one of two 
high windows that obviously lighted 
one of the important apartments. 

“I’m going to see what’s the other 
side of that window if I can,” was 
Roy’s inward resolve. “I believe that 
dub is going to break in.” 

He crept a little closer to the path, 
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and in the semidarkness could just 
make out a man, with a soft hat pulled 
low on his head, scaling the stone wall 


below the window until his face was 


level with the sill. 

The room was in perfect darkness, 
but the faint moonlight enabled Nor- 
ton to distinguish heavy curtains which 
were separated in the middle where 
they were draped back. Through this 
aperture in the curtains the stranger 
was peeping. 

Roy was in a quandary for the mo- 
ment. He could have felled the man 
with a club or a big stone, he knew. 
But there were two obstactes to this 
line of action. One was that he had 
neither a club nor a big stone, and an- 
other that the eavesdropper had not 
tried, as yet, to get in at the window, 
although there seemed little doubt that 
that was his ultimate intention. Until 
he should catch the man in a criminal 
act, Roy was in doubt. 

As he took refuge behind his big 
syringa again, while he tried to decide 
on what he should do, Roy heard the 
faint thud of feet on the hard ground, 
and on looking out, found that the man 
had disappeared from the window. 

“T’ll bet it’s one of those citizens I 
saw peeping in before, that I told the 
chief about,” he reflected. “Well, I'll 
wait till I see them both again. Then 
T reckon I'll get into the house the front 
way and give a tip to the folks. 
If——” 

A powerful arm went around young 
Norton’s neck from behind, and simul- 
taneously a bony knee stuck into the 
small of his back. 

“Ouch! What the——” gasped Roy 


faintly. 
That was all he could say, for the 
knee pressed harder and the arm 


around his neck tightened so that he 
could hardly breathe, much less speak. 

His assailant had not uttered a word, 
but he was busy in a quiet way. 
Slowly, but irresistibly, he twisted Nor- 
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ton around, and then, with a sudden 
effort, laid him on the ground, face 
downward. 

As he released his victim’s neck, he 
knelt on his back, and uttered a re- 
lieved “\Vhoof!” 

“Now, you sneaking crook, I'll take 
a look at your face!” 

Norton was trying to recover his 
breath, which had been pretty well 
squeezed out of him, and made no re- 
sponse. His captor produced a pocket 
flash. Then, removing his knee, he 
turned the disgruntled Norton over 
and sent the blinding white light full 
into his face. 

“Holy smoke! 

“Aw! Jud!” ; 

At the same instant, Judson had rec- 
ognized his comrade, and Roy had 
known Judson by his voice. 

It was the work of a moment for 
Judson to lift Norton to a sitting pos- 
ture, and, still kneeling himself, to ask, 
in a voice of injury: 

“What in thunder were you doing 
here, Roy? If you are not the limit!” 

“Limit be blowed!” retorted Norton, 


It’s Roy!” 


in breathless anger. “What about 
‘yourself ?” 
“Who'd have thought you were 


> 


here: 
were in 
bosses of yours. 
catching a crook!” 

“That’s what I thought I was doing,” 
was Norton’s rejoinder, as he got to 
his feet. “Was that you looking in that 
window ?” 

“Of course it was. The chief’s in the 
house, doing the society act,” replied 
Judson. 

“I know it,” interrupted Norton. “I 
was talking to him on the veranda.” 

“You were?” cried Judson in sur- 
prise. “He didn’t tell me. I’ve been 
right with him, but I got tired of the 
soup-and-fish game, and when he went 
in to hear some more music, I felt in- 
clined to walk about in the fresh air.” 


urged Judson. “I thought you 
New York, with those new 
I believed I was 


’ 

















‘All this is a foreign language to me, 
Jud,” remonstrated Roy. “Get down to 
cases. What were you climbing up to 
that window for?” 
Instead of answering, Judson placed 
a hand over Roy’s mouth, and drew 
him the great 
syringa bush 
A crouching figure came crawling 
the path, and, moving 
lisappeared around to the back 
house, where the kitchen win- 
which Durant had 
talked to Laura morning, and 


; + ae ie , f he 
into shadow of the 


along narrow 
rapidly, ¢ 
ef the 

dow at Marvin 


that 


which had been black dark, suddenly 
showed a dim light. 
Then a head wrapped in a shawl 


came into the square lighted opening, 
and a low voice called out: “This way! 
The door’s unbolted.” 

“Well, what do you think of that?” 
crowled Judson in a disgusted voice. 
“It’s some guy coming to see his girl 
—one of the maids. Gosh, Roy! I 
guess Ill tell the chief I’m no good in 
this business. I thought I’d got on to 
something on my own account.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Nor- 
ton absently, as he saw the crouching 
figure straighten up for an instant a 
the window and then slip into the 
kitchen door, which opened just as he 
got there and immediately closed after 
him. “Think you are no good as a 
detective? I don’t know, Frank. Per- 
haps you're right. Get back into the 
house and listen to the piano.” 

There was irritating sarcasm in Roy 
Norton’s tone, and Judson’s rejoinder 
was equally vinegary. 

“Don’t you think you're wasting your 
time in this business, too? If you 
weren’t, you might have found out that 
this man Poynter came to our house, 
trying to get Marvin Durant, and that 
he called himself Lieutenant Cassidy. 
Tust a dinky little mustache oughtn’t 
to be enough to fool you.” 

“That’s so!” exclaimed 
“Tm a 


of 





Norton. 


goat if I didn’t think I'd seen 
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his map before; only it didn’t look just 
the same. Say, take me back of the 
house and kick me, Frank. You win. 
What’s the game, do you think?” 

“Mavbe nothing particular. Ray- 
mond Foster likes this girl and he 
comes up to see her. Natural enough 
for him to bring his pal along, espe- 
cially when they know the old man 
has a lot of stock in the Palmetto Mine. 
For, as sure as my name is Frank Jud- 
son, the Midas is the old Palmetto, and 
this stock is worth five million dollars, 
at least,” said Judson emphatically. 

“Well, that won't help those two fel- 
lows if they haven’t got it.” 

“Oh, Roy, you are gettmg thicker 
every day!” moaned Judson sadly. “I 
believe they’re in the house in the hope 
of finding some way of wheedling it out 
of old Michaels. And, listen, Roy!” 
Tle drew Norton close and whispered 
excitedly: “When Michaels, his daugh- 
ter, and Flint all strolled into the draw- 
ing-room, Raymond Foster and_ this 
fellow Poynter lingered behind, just 
for a few seconds.” 

“Go on,” requested Roy. 
get you yet.” 

“They didn’t notice me, sitting in a 
dark corner, a little way from them. 
Perhaps they thought I'd gone, too. 
Anyhow, they got up from their chairs, 
as soon as the drawing-room door 
closed, and went in. As they went, 
Foster said: ‘I hear the piano. We'll 
go and listen to the music,’ ” 

“That ali?” asked Roy. “What are 
you leading up to?” 

“Just this, Roy,” continued Judson 
impressively. “I went into the draw- 
ing-room a little while afterward— 
perhaps ten minutes. Neither Foster 
nor Poynter was there. Where were 
they °” 

“How the dickens should I know?” 
blurted out Norton. 

Hardly were the words out of his 
mouth when the sound of a window 
opening softly, followed by a slight 


“T don’t 
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scuffle, made them dart out from behind 
the syringa. Involuntarily, both looked 
toward the window through which Jud- 
son had been trying to peep when sur- 
prised by Norton. 

The window was wide open now, and 
in the gloom, they made out the shapes 
of two men darting across the lawn. 

Just then a thick cloud passed in 
front of the quarter moon, and every- 
thing was dark. 

While Judson and Norton hesitated, 
waiting for the cloud to pass, so that 
they might see which way to run in 
pursuit, the strident voice of Raymond 
Foster rang out on the still night air 
from the open window. 


“Police!” he shouted. “Police! 
Thieves! Burglars! After them, 
somebody! Mr. Michaels! Poynter!” 


“The gate, Roy! That’s the only 
way,” cried Judson. “They couldn’t 
climb that high fence to the road!” 

He darted away to the gate, with 
Norton close by his side. They reached 
the roadway together, but only in time 
to see a low car, which looked like a 
racer, just getting up speed some twenty 
yards away. Before they could get to 
the spot, the engine had taken full hold, 
and it was making forty miles an hour 
in the direction of New York. 

“Here, Roy! Here’s our own car 
and another one, belonging to some- 
body,” shrieked Judson, wild with ex- 
citement. “We'll land them yet! 
Where’s Doyle?” 

Joe Doyle came around from the 
back of Flint’s big automobile, swear- 
ing softly. 

“Jump in, Joe! Get after those fel- 
lows!” roared Judson. 

“Not much!” returned Doyle, with 
the coolness that always distinguished 
him, no matter how angry he might be. 
“Somebody got at my tank underneath 
and drew off every drop of gasoline I 
had. I just found it out, when I tried 
the engine. And me sitting here like 


a bump on a log, without any more 
suspicion than a baby!” 

Doyle was in the depths of humilia- 
tion, as his shaking voice told them. 
That was all the agitation he showed. 
But both Norton and Judson knew that 
it would be a sad, sore day for the mis- 
creants when Joe Doyle got his hands 
on them. 

“Here’s this other car!” suggested 
Norton, who had turned away when he 
found that Doyle was powerless. “It 
belongs to my bosses! We'll use this!” 

But two of the tires had been badly 
perforated, so that they were quite flat, 
obviously to prevent pursuit. 

“By the time we could change them 
those fellows would be passing Forty- 
second Street,” grumbled Norton. 

“They did the job up to the king’s 
taste! There’s no getting away from 
that,” admitted Judson, with no effort 
to hide his chagrin. “Well, I’ll go into 
the house and see what the boss thinks 
about it all. Blessed if I ain’t ashamed 
to go and meet him.” 

“That’s what,” assented Norton. “I 
reckon I’ll stay here and change the 
tires on my new bosses’ car. I suppose 
they’d call it part of the valet’s work 
anyhow when there’s no chauffeur. 
Say, Frank! We're a couple of fine 
dubs, to let those two yeggs get away 
with us like this.” 

“You’ve said it,” was Judson’s 
mournful response, as he turned into 
the gateway. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
FIXING THE BLAME. 
HEN he reached the house, Jud- 
son found practically everybody 
gathered in the library. 

One glance told him that the safe 
had been broken open and rifled. He 
had never been in the room before, but 
he understood at once that the safe was 
one of the kind common enough in pri- 
vate residences, inclosed in a hand- 
some mahogany cabinet. 

















Splinters of the wood lay on the 
polished floor, showing that it had been 
split open with a jimmy, but the com- 
bination lock had not been injured. 
The safe had been opened by some one 
who either knew the combination be- 
forehand or had figured it out when he 
needed it. 

Jonas Michaels was fumbling among 
the papers that had been left, and Flint 
stood by his side, his keen eyes resting 
in turn upon each of the faces around 
him. 

All the maids and masculine help 
were in the room, and it was evident 
that most of them were in a desperately 
apprehensive condition. 

“Mr. Flint, will you ask each person 
in this room what they know about it?” 
boomed Michaels. “It is only a mat- 
ter of form, but we may as well get 
it over. Begin with the servants, I 
should think.” 

Flint had conducted investigations of 
this kind before, and he made short 
work of this one. In a few minutes he 
had questioned them all—including Jim 
Molesey and the men employed under 
him in the grounds—and had decided 
that it was not an “inside job,” as the 
expression is generally understood. 

“None of your domestic staff had 
anything to do with it, Mr. Michaels,” 
was his-.official report. 

“Then that ends it,” replied the 
president. “There is nobody else in 
the house except my daughter and my- 
self and our guests. I thought it just 
possible that the thieves might have 
had some friends in my household who 
helped them to find their way into the 
library. They must have got in by the 
front door when we came in from the 
veranda. I believe it was left open.” 


” 


“It generally is, in the summer,” re- 


” 


marked Laura. “But we were never 
robbed before.” 
“What was stolen?” asked Flint. 


“A large sum?” 
“No. That’s the peculiar part of it,” 
5 ps 
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was Jonas Michaels’ frowning answer. 
“The only thing missing is a large en- 
velope containing stock certificates in a 
gold mine in Arizona.” 

“\ gold mine, Mr. Michaels,” put in 
Raymond Foster interestedly. “Val- 
uable, no doubt? May I ask the name 
of the mine?” 

“Palmetto!” replied the banker. 

Raymond Foster shook his head with 

a dry smile. “The thieves must have 
had little knowledge of mines, or they 
would have picked out something worth 
more than that poor old mine. It isn’t 
in existence now, is it?” 
. “IT can’t tell you, I’m sure,” replied 
Michaels, in a curt way that indicated 
his aversion to the subject. “But I do 
not allow thieves to come inte my pri- 
vate safe and take out stock certifi- 
cates just because they are of little 
value in the market.” 

“No money was taken? Are you 
quite sure of that, Mr. Michaels?” 
asked Flint, thoughtfully fingering the 
combination knob and looking at the 
edges of the steel door to make sure 
there were no marks of an implement 
that might have been used by a bur- 
glar. “If there was no money stolen, 
and only these papers relating to the 
mine, I should take that as prima-facie 
evidence that the criminal knew the 
papers were in the safe, and that he has 
some special use for them. What do 
you say, Mr. Foster?” 

Thorndyke Flint swung suddenly 
around to face Foster, and his voice 
was hard—almost accusing. 

“What do you say, Mr. Raymond 
Foster.” He paused. “And you, Mr. 
Jarvis?” THis voice rang through the 
room like a trumpet call, as he stared 
straight into the wavering eyes of John 
Poynter. 

Raymond Foster, quicker in thought 
than Poynter and better able than he 
to read the meaning of this apparent 
slip of the tongue in naming Poynter, 









interposed with a forced drawl, though 
his voice quivered with repressed fury: 

“This gentleman’s name is Mr. John 
Poynter, Mr. Flint.” 

“Oh, I beg Mr. Poynter’s pardon I 
am sure,” said Flint, bowing, but with 
an ironical gleam in his eyes. “I some- 
times get confused in names. Why, do 
you know, I almost addressed him as 
Lieutenant Cassidy. He bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to an acquaintance of 
mine of that name. He is attached to 
police headquarters in New York. Per- 
haps you know him, Mr. Poynter?” he 
added, still with his gaze fixed on that 
gentleman’s troubled face. 

“Never heard of him,” snapped Poyn- 
ter. “I don’t know a policeman, in New 
York, or anywhere else.” 

“Indeed?” ejaculated Flint. “You 
surprise me.” 

Leaving this to sink in, Flint turned 
away and, addressing Jonas Michaels in 
so low a tone that no one could over- 
hear, said: 

“It is quite evident that some one 

who knows your ways, and may have 
got hold of the combination of your 
safe in some manner, forced his way in 
—unless you accept the improbable 
theory that the combination was worked 
by some lawless expert with marvel- 
ously sensitive fingers and supernatur- 
ally acute hearing.” 
“Bosh!” exploded Michaels, Then, 
hastily explaining as he saw Flint look 
at him in some surprise, he added: “I 
mean, Flint, that I do not believe any 
safe expert opened that lock by feeling 
and listening. I doubt whether any one 
ever has done a thing of that kind— 
sandpapering the ends of the fingers 
and that sort of tommyrot. Bah!” 

“There are cases on record of its 
having been done, Mr. Michaels,” an- 
swered Flint quietly. “But that does 
not affect this case, I think. I am con- 
vinced that the person who stole that 
envelope knew the combination before- 
hand, and that his only problem was 
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to get into this room and out again 
without detection.” 

“Whom do you suspect then, Flint?” 
demanded Michaels. 

‘l prefer not to mention any names,” 
answered the detective. ‘“You may 
have noticed that a name will often be 
overheard when other parts of a con- 
versation are quite inaudible to per- 
sons in the vicinity of the speakers.” 

While Michaels and Thorndyke Flint 
were conversing in low tones at one 
side of the room, Raymond Foster 
had been talking earnestly to Poynter. 
Suddenly Foster stepped to the open 
door and beckoned to some one in the 
hall. 

It was Jim Molesey, the gardener, 
who came in with a slow reluctant 
shuffle. He glanced quickly in the di- 
rection of Flint, as if for guidance in 
a tiresome dilemma. But the detec- 
tive’s back was to him, and he did not 
turn until Raymond Foster called to 
Michaels, saying he would like to ques- 
tion one of the hired men himself. 

“Is that so, Foster?’ responded 
Michaels, elevating his brows. “Mr. 
Flint has decided that they don’t know 
anything about the matter, but if you 
have any knowledge of your own, why 
go ahead with your examination.” 

“IT have no knowledge except by 
hearsay,” declared Raymond Foster, 
with a show of indignation. “You don’t 
suppose I have had anything to do with 
this safe robbery, I hope.” 

Michaels took the trouble to cross 
the room to slap the injured young man 
on the back. 

“My dear Raymond! That is an ab- 
surd remark of yours. Go on and let 
us hear your questions. Who knows 
what we may find out? Which is the 
hired iman you desire to place on the 
grill?” 

“This gardener, James Molesey,” re- 
plied Foster. “I understand that is 
his name.” 

“It sure is,” asserted Molesey, nerv- 
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ously raising his voice, as if he were an- 
swering a roll call, “James Molesey.” 

“What time did you get up this 
morning, Molesey?” was Foster’s first 
question. 

“Five o’clock,” was the stammering 
answer. 

Laura Michaels had been standing 
by the side of Frank Judson, talking 
to him in a low voice, and any one who 
knew Judson very well would have said 
that he was speaking encouraging 
words to the girl. It could be told by 
the expression of his face and the oc- 
casional gentle touch of his fingers to 
the back of her hand. Good scrapper 
as he was, and terror to crooks as he 
had made himself, Judson could be as 
sympathetic as a mother to a helpless 
person in trouble. 

When Raymond Foster put his first 
question to Jim Molesey, simple and in- 
nocent as it seemed, Laura was seized 
with such a fit of trembling that Jud- 
son looked at her in wonder. 

“Mr. Judson,” she whispered, “don’t 
let him go on? Please don’t let him 
ask Jim any more questions. You 
know why.” 

“Yes, yes, of course I do,” Judson 
hastily answered. “But don’t you 
worry. I know Molesey. He wouldn’t 
tell anything that would hurt you to 
save his life. Besides, he would die 
willingly if it were necessary, for the 
sake of the chief. He owes every- 
thing he has on earth to-day to Mr. 
Flint,” he added feelingly. 

“Yes, I know that,” responded Laura. 
“But Raymond might get something out 
of him that—— Oh, listen! What 
shall I do?” 

Raymond had made a great show of 
writing Jim Molesey’s answer in a note- 
hook as he answered the first seem- 
ingly irrelevant question. Now he pro- 
ceeded to the next: 

“Was that your regular time for 
coming downstairs ?” 

“Why, no—I mean yes.” 


“T see,” commented Foster, writing 
in his notebook. “Had you any en- 
gagement with somebody down in the 
kitchen early this morning? In plain 
words, haven’t you a sweetheart whom 
you see sometimes before the rest of 
the household is up?” 

“There! You see. He isn’t going 
to ask Molesey anything that will 
hurt,” whispered Judson in the girl’s 
ear. 

Jim Molesey blushed, but recovering 
himself, answered stoutly: “lf I have 
a young lady friend, I don’t see that it’s 
anybody’s business. But I don’t mind 
saying that there is a lady I hope to 
marry fe 

“That will do,” interrupted Foster. 





,“I am not trying to pry into your pri- 


vate affairs, Molesey. Just one more . 
question.” 

“Yes; Git,” 

“This morning, when you got up at 
five o’clock—earlier than usual—per- 
haps you had some special reason r 

“Why, sir, I ” stammered Mole- 
sey. 

“Don’t interrupt,” shouted Foster. 
“This question is one that I want an 
answer to, and you can speak then. 
But I have not asked it yet.” 

“Now it’s coming,” whispered Laura, 
in agony, to Judson. “Can you stop it 
anyhow?” 

“Don’t worry. There is no occa- 
sion,” said Judson reassuringly. 

If Raymond Foster noticed the per- 
turbation of the girl he made no sign. 
His gaze was fixed on Molesey, as he © 
went on steadily: 

“I know that you had a special rea- 
son, Molesey. You got up to arrange 
a meeting with a young lady P 

“Hold on there,” interposed Jonas 
Michaels. “This is not the kind of 
thing I care my daughter to listen to 
—the clandestine love-making of young 
people of this kind. Laura, go out of 
the room, please.” 

“No, daddy,” 











she protested. “I 








want to hear. There is nothing about 
a romance to hurt a girl. You ought to 
know that,” she added, with a forced 
laugh. 

“Well, have your own way,” said her 
father resignedly. 

“You got up to arrange a meeting 
with a young lady,” repeated Raymond 
Foster, continuing his examination of 
Jim Molesey. “But there was some- 
body else to see another young lady 
that e 

“Not to my——” began Molesey, 
stepping forward with trembling hand 
upraised, as he glanced for an instant 
beseechingly at Laura Michaels. 

“Silence!” thundered Foster. 
asking you a simple question. 
finish !” 

Laura knew that the glance Molesey 
had given her meant that he would do 
his best to foil this heartless questioner, 
but that he was in a very tight place, 
as she must see. ' 

“Now, Molesey,” continued Foster, 
apparently girding himself up as if to 
deliver the final blow of a fierce attack. 
“This morning, at six o’clock, a certain 
young lady, whom I won’t name, was at 
the kitchen window, and she had an 
interview of perhaps ten minutes with 
a man who had come from New York 
especially to see her. Is that true or 
not?” he shouted menacingly. 

“Why, Mr. Foster, I , 

“It is true, then!” broke in Raymond. 
“I know it is, but I wanted to see 
whether you would confess that you 
knew it to be so. Now, who was this 
man who talked to the young lady 
through the kitchen window ?” 

Laura gripped Flint’s arm so tightly 
that he found a purple mark there 
afterward, and her breath came and 
went in short gasps. 

“I—I don’t know,” faltered Molesey. 

“You don’t know, eh?” sneered Ray- 
mond. “Then I'll tell you and Mr. 
Michaels who it was. It was a man 
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who has been often to this house and 
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who occasionally acted as confidential 
secretary to Mr. Michaels, a man in 
whom Mr. Michaels had so much faith 
that he entrusted him with the combi- 
nation of his library safe—that safe”— 
pointing to it—“now opened by some- 
body, and valuable papers stolen. It 
was a man who could not get into this 
house now except in an underhand way. 
Iie is the man who, I firmly believe, 
broke into this room to-night and stole 
that envelope from the safe. And the 
name of that man is Marvin Durant!” 


CHAPTER XV. 
CROSS-EXAMINATION. 
S the last two words left the lips of 
Raymond Foster there was a gen- 
eral start by everybody in the room. 

Only Thorndyke Flint was entirely 
undisturbed. Ile had been paying close 
attention to the questioning by Ray- 
mond Foster and, as it progressed, he 
foresaw what the final revelation would 
be. All that he feared was that Ray- 
mond Foster might attempt to mention 
the name of Laura Michaels. He 
hardly thought it likely, but he was pre- 
pared to stop it at any cost. 

Now that the mine had been sprung, 
with nothing worse than an assertion 
that Marvin Durant, the escaped con- 
vict, had been at President Michaels’ 
back window, talking to some unknown 
person, he was willing to wait for the 
banker to express himself. 

He had not long to wait. The fury 
in Jonas Michacls’ face found vent in 
a torrent of invective that made Jim 
Molesey shrink behind Flint. 

“What is this? Do you mean to say, 
Raymond, that that infernal crook has 
dared to come near my house? You 
must be mistaken! If you are not, then 
Heaven help the person that assisted 
him to talk to—to whoever it was he 
saw at the kitchen window. It was 
one of the maids, I suppose, and per- 
haps his object was to send a message 
toto a 























His rage choked him, and he could 
only blink wildly at his daughter, while 
he shook his fist at Molesey. 

Flint placed a protesting hand on the 
infuriated banker’s arm. It looked as 
if the paroxysm of anger might end in 
apoplexy. 

“Listen, Mr. Michaels,” he begged, 
in his cool, calm tones. “We do not 
know why Marvin Durant came—if he 
did come. Don’t you think it may have 
been that he wanted to find some way 
of communicating with you, in the hope 
that something might be done with that 
mining stock, eventually leading to his 
pardon?” 

The soothing voice of the detective 
had some effect, though not very much, 
for Michaels was the type of man 
whose fury is not easily allayed. But 
at least the banker was willing to listen. 

“Tf he had any such hope, he will 
be disappointed,” he declared. “And if 
I thought he had the presumption to 
believe that he could get into communi- 
cation with my daugh 8 

“Mr. Michaels!” interrupted Flint 
warningly. 

The banker stopped. Laura had 
sunk upon a sofa, and Judson was 
standing in front of her. Raymond 
Foster’s thin lips were curled in a sneer, 
while a cold perspiration showed on his 
pasty face. John Poynter, in a chair 
near the still open window, looked on 
curiously in silence. 

“T only mentioned this fact of Mar- 
vin Durant being here early this morn- 
ing to let you decide whether he might 
not have had something to do with this 
burglary,” said Raymond Foster, tak- 
ing advantage of the temporary pause. 
“IT know he used to have the combina- 
tion of this safe, for you have men- 
tioned the fact in my _ presence. 
Whether you have had the combination 
changed in the last year, of course, I 
do not know.” 

“T have not,” declared Michaels. 
“Of course this Durant came here this 
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morning in the hope that he could get 
at the safe then. I can see it all quite 
plainly now. I don’t suppose there was 
anything significant in his talking to 
one of the maids at the kitchen win- 
dow.” 

“There wasn’t,” hastily interposed 
Jim Molesey, who had gathered his wits 
together and, being naturally a bright 
fellow, saw a way to keep Laura 
Michaels’ name out of it. “It was my 
young lady Mr. Durant talked to. I 
introduced them.” 

“Who was your young lady?” de- 
manded Flint suddenly. Then, before 
Molesey could answer, the detective 
said to Michaels in a low voice: “Let 
him whisper it to me, for the girl’s 
sake. I shall take charge of this case, 
and so long as I know who it is, there 
seems no necessity for hurting the feel- 
ings of the maid—who, I am sure is a 
good, respectable girl—by giving her 
name to either Raymond Foster or this 
stranger, John Poynter.” 

“Quite right, Flint,” assented the 
banker. “I think,” he added, turning 
to Raymond Foster, “we can safely 
leave the remainder of this investiga- 
tion to Mr. Flint. I am glad nothing 
worse has happened than the loss of 
this mining stock. And that I feel sure 
Mr. Flint will soon recover.” 

Thorndyke Flint bowed. “T’'ll do the 
best I can, Mr. Michaels, I assure you,” 
he said. 

“And capture this blackguard, Du- 
rant, I hope,” threw in Raymond vin- 
dictively. 

“T am not convinced that Marvin Du- 
rant broke into this safe, Mr. Foster,” 
was Flint’s cold rejoinder. “My mis- 
sion is to get back those mining certi- 
ficates. If Durant has them, his cap- 
ture will be a matter of course. If you 
don’t mind, I should like to make a 
close inspection of this room, as well 
as the safe—alone, except for Mr. Jud- 
son.” 

“All right!” 


agreed Michaels. 
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“That’s a hint to everybody to get out. 
Come on Foster and Mr. Poynter. 
Here, Laura!” 

He took Laura’s hand and led her 
from the library, followed by his two 
guests. Jim Molesey retreated to the 
kitchen regions, and, at a sign from 
Flint, Judson closed and locked the 
door. 

“Help Roy to climb in,” were Flint’s 
first words, when they were alone. 

Judson looked a little surprised, but 
he went to the open casement, and it 
did not surprise him now to see Roy 
Norton crouched against the wall, 
watching the window. 

“All right, Roy!” whispered Judson. 
“Come on!” 

“T thought you folks in there would 
never get done chewing the rag,” was 
young Norton’s response, as he climbed 
up, with Judson’s assistance, and came 
into the room. Then, seeing Flint, he 
changed his tone to one more respect- 
ful: “I’m sorry, boss! They beat us.” 

“Who?” asked Flint calmly, looking 
up from the safe, which he had been 
examining thoughtfully. 

“Aw!” muttered Norton, “Ile must 
know.” Then, aloud: “The two crooks 
who busted that safe, I mean. Jud and 
I saw them jump out of the window, 
but they got away in the car they had 
waiting for them and, what was worse, 
they iixed yours and the one my bosses 
came in, so that we couldn’t follow 
them. Both cars are all right now, and 
I came in for orders.” 

Norton had dropped his excited man- 
ner when he saw how unperturbed were 
both Judson and his chief, and stood 
waiting for Flint to speak. 

“Go back to town with the men you 
are working for. Find out what you 
can, if they talk on their way back ; and 
come home as soon as they let you off 
for the night. You can get away from 
your room in that studio place, I pre- 
sume ?” 

“Can If” ejaculated Roy, grinning. 


’ 
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“Well, you can bet your boots those 
fellows couldn’t stop me. I'll get out, 
and when you are through with me, I'll 
find my way in again, and in the morn- 
ing they won’t know I’ve ever been 
away.” 

“You won't go back,” said Flint 
quietly. “As soon as they let you go to 
bed, that is the end of your service as 
a valet.” 

“That suits me!” returned Norton. 
“T’ve had all { want of it. But I wish 
I'd found out more than I have,” he 
added in a rueful tone. 

“T am satisfied with you,” was Flint’s 
comforting assertion. He smiled 
slightly. “I’m afraid you'll have to 
forfeit your wages. But you haven't 
worked for them long. You have that 
consolation. Report to me at home as 
soon as you can. That’s all.” 

He pointed significantly to the opet 
window, and Norton slipped out the 
way he had entered, thankful to escape 
the “call down” he had fully expected. 

Flint spent several minutes at the 
safe, while Judson stood behind him, 
watching in silence. At last Flint arose 
to his feet and looked about the room, 
taking in every detail and seemingly 
trying to work out some problem in his 
mind. 

“Is Mr. Michaels’ table drawer un- 
fastened?” was the way he broke the 
silence. 

“Yes. The key is in the lock,” re- 
plied Judson. “It was there when we 
came into the room. I noticed it and 
asked Miss Michaels whether her father 
usually kept his drawer locked, and 
she said he did not trouble to lock it, 
as a rule, except when he went down 
to the city.” 

“Ah!” 

Flint went to the drawer, opened it, 
and coolly began to fumble through its 
contents. There was a check book, 
many loose papers, two or three golf 
balls, a fountain pen, and the general 
litter that accumulates in such a recep- 








tacle owned by the average business 
man. Mr. Michaels was accustomed to 
toss into his table drawer anything he 
wanted to get out of his way, and the 
consequence- was a confusion that he 
would not have tolerated for a moment 
in his orderly desk at the Gordonian. 

The detective’s keen gaze swept over 
the heterogeneous mass, taking in 
every detail, until his eye lighted on 
a small notebook, its Russia-leather 
cover encircled by a rubber band. He 
seized this book and opened it, notwith- 
standing that the word “Private” was 
written on the flyleaf under the name 
of Jonas Michaels, in the president’s 
own hand. 

For a few moments the detective 
went through the pages, passing over 
the entries without reading them as 
soon as he was satisfied that’ they did 
not contain what he sought. Then he 
came to one page that interested him, 
and he looked around to see what Jud- 
son was about and to make sure that 
the door was closed. 

“Frank!” he called quietly. 

His assistant came to his side and 
looked over his shoulder. The thing 
that had arrested Flint’s attention was a 
line of very small figures squeezed into 
one corner of the page, in faint lead 
pencil. 

“What is it, Flint?” 

“Go to that safe, close and lock it, 
and see if this will open the door. 
Ready ?” 

“All ready,” replied Judson, after a 
moment’s pause, during which he closed 
the steel door and turned the knob to 
make sure that it was fastened. “Go 
ahead.” 

“Zero!” directed Flint. 

“Zero it is,” responded Judson, as he 
placed the pointer at O. 

“Three times to right,” went on his 


chief, reading from the notebook. 
“Four to left, and once to right. Now 
try.” 


, 


“Open she is,” announced Judson, as 
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he turned the handle and swung the 
steel door outward. 

“All right!’ said Flint coolly. “That 
will do.” 

He took from his pocket the power- 
ful magnifying glass he always carried, 
and stared through it for nearly a min- 
ute at the page on which the figures 
were written. Then he examined other 
pages and, putting the book down, 
turned his glass on other things in the 
drawer—particularly the check book 
and golf balls. 

“What’s the idea?” asked Judson. 

“T’ll tell you later,” was the quiet an- 
swer, “I’m not through yet.” 

He was now looking minutely at the 
cover of the notebook, going all over 
it. Then he again examined the golf 
balls and check book, as well as paper 
weights on the table, the blotter, tele- 
phone, et cetera. 

At last, he leaned back in the chair, 
looked up at Judson and smiled con- 
tentedly, as he said: “Finger prints are 
useful guides, Frank. I’ve found some 
on this notebook that I expect, will tell 
me something. J think this is all we 
need do in this room now. Let’s see 
what’s going on in the drawing-room.” 

“Won't you tell me what? you’ve 
found out?” asked Judson, as they 
walked toward the door. 

Flint stopped and regarded his as- 
sistant thoughtfully for a moment. 
Then he said: 

“There is no reason why I shouldn’t, 
Frank. But be careful that you let out 
not the slightest hint to anybody. 
Understand ?” 

“Of course [ understand. It shouldn’t 
be necessary for you to give me that 
warning,” declared Judson in an in- 
jured tone, 

“I suppose not,” replied his chief. 
“But this is important, and I want you 
to be extra careful. The fact is that 
I’m sure those two fellows whom you 
saw running around the house, and 
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who got away in the automobile, did 
not rob that safe.” 

“They didn’t?” cried Judson, aston- 
ished. ‘Who did, then?” 

“T’m not sure yet. When I am, I'll 


tell you. Come along to the drawing- 
room.” 

“Well, Flint!’ cried Michaels, as 
they entered. “What do you think 
now?” 

“Where are Mr. Foster and Mr. 


Poynter?” 

The detective was looking around the 
room, with an air of disappointment. 
With the exception of Laura, who had 
seated herself at the piano and was idly 
running her fingers up and down the 
keyboard, there was no one else pres- 
ent. 

“They’ve gone home. It’s not late. 
But Raymond said he had to make an 
early train in the morning. A trip to 
the West, I believe,” replied Michaels. 
“Te was sorry not to see you again be- 
fore he leit, to hear your report.” 

“T wanted to look at that notebook, 
in which he took his memorandum of 
what Jim Molesey said to him just 
now. But I shall have to do without 
it,” Flint explained. 

“You think you will be able to get 
back that envelope?” broke in Michaels. 
“T feel sure that Palmetto Mine is worth 
something—even if it is not the Midas, 
1s Laura says she heard it is. And, 
yy the way, I got Raymond to tear out 


roomie) 


he leaf containing his notes from his 
ook. Here it is.” 

Flint took the sheet of paper with a 
low exclamation of satisfaction, and 
placed it carefully in an envelope with- 
out folding it, before stowing it away 
in his pocket. 

“And you'll try to get on the track 
of that Marvin Durant, Flint?’ con- 
tinued the banker. “Now we know he 


o* ct 


is in New York, it ought not to be hard 
to find him. TI’ll ict the police help you, 
if you say so.” 

“T think I can do better 


without 


them,” answered Flint. “And now we 
will. say good night. I hope to have 
some news for you in a day or two.” 

He and Judson took their leave of 
LLaura—both noticed that the hand she 
gave them was icy cold—and walked 
out to the veranda with Jonas Michaels. 

“What do you really think, Flint?” 
asked Michaels. “Don’t you think it 
certain that Durant is at the bottom of 
this robbery ?” 

“I certainly do not,” was Flint’s em- 
phatic reply. Then he walked rapidly 
down the drive to get to his car, with 
Judson by his side. 

“Tle’s a great detective, that Flint,” 
muttered the banker, watching them 
from the veranda. “But he doesn’t 
seem to have a complete realization of 
what a crooked rascal that Marvin is.” 





CHAPTER XVI. 
FLINT VERIFIES A THEORY. 


HERE isn’t any doubt in my own 

mind,” Thorndyke Flint was say- 
ing to Judson, as the two entered the 
inviting library on the second floor of 
the detective’s residence, an hour after 
leaving the Michaels place. “But I am 
going to make sure of what I told you 
just now, coming along.” 

“Tt didn’t surprise me,” returned Jud- 
son. “We made good time coming 
home, didn’t we? Doyle must have had 
a hard job getting the tank full. Just 
think of those blackguards putting the 
car out of commission! I suppose they 
did it under orders.” 

“No doubt!” agreed Flint, his dark 
eyes flaming dangerously. “But never 
mind so long as we are home in good 
time. Lock the door. 

He seated himself at his large table 
and carefully spread out the sheet from 
Raymond Foster’s notebook on the 
table. Evidently Foster had sharpened 
his pencil just before making his notes, 
as several distinct impressions appeared 
outlined in black lead. Then he pro- 
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duced the leather-covered book belong- 


had read out the combination of the 
safe, and placed it by the side of the 
paper. 

“Of course Mr. Michaels has used 
this notebook of his a great deal,” re- 
marked Flint. “So his finger prints 
occur oftener on the cover than those 
of anybody else. But this page where 
the safe combination figures are shows 
only one very faint print, while there 
are two or three of the other well de- 
fined in the lead dust.” 

“Do you know Michaels’ finger prints 
when you see them, then?” asked Jud- 
son, with a slightly incredulous inflec- 
tion. 

“Not exactly. But he has fat, pudgy 
fingers, and the other person who has 
kindly left his sign manual for my use 
has long, narrow ones. So it is easy 
to distinguish one from the other.” 

While saying this, Flint brought out 
his magnifying glass and, with the light 
of his desk lamp turned fully on the 
paper, he scrutinized the finger prints 
and compared them with others on the 
notebook. 

“Well?” asked Judson, as Flint 
smiled and looked up, the magnifying 
glass still in his hand. 

“The prints on this page from Ray- 
mond Foster’s notebook, which we 
know are his, are duplicates of the 
narrow impressions on Jonas Michaels’ 
book,” answered Flint. “Raymond 
Foster opened that safe.” 

“But what about the two 
saw running away from the house?” 

“You didn’t see them come out of 
the window, did you, Frank?” 

“No, not exacily,” slowly admitted 
Judson. “Roy and I were behind the 
shrubbery, and the moon was obscured 
for that moment or two. But we heard 
the window go up just before they ran 
away, and the inference is that———” 

“You think they jumped out?” inter- 
rupted Flint. “That’s where you're 


men we 


ing to Jonas Michaels from which he- 
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mistaken. I happen to know that they 
came out of the kitchen door. Look 
here, Frank. Il reconstruct it for 
you.” 

“T wish you would,” said Judson. 
“It’s a puzzle to me.” 

“Raymond [Foster brought John Poyn- 
ter to Jonas Michaels’ house in the hope 
that they would be able to buy the Pal- 
metto mining stock. When they found 
that Jonas Michaels couldn’t or 
wouldn’t sell, Foster made up his mind 
to get it anyhow. He had been doubt- 
ful of the possibility of buying it, and 
had taken his two men with him—Dug- 
gan and Webb——” 

“Oh, that’s who those two fellows 
were, eh?” cried Judson. 

“To help him break into the safe,” 
continued Flint, not heeding the inter- 
ruption. “If they could not have ob- 
tained the combination, they would 
have broken it open by force—perhaps 
with a small charge of nitroglycerin 
and taken a chance of getting away 
without the explosion being heard.” 

“They might have muffled that easily 
enough,” remarked Judson. “A rug 
or two over the safe would have been 
enough.” 

“Well,” went on Flint. ‘When we 
were on the veranda Raymond must 
have got a signal that his men were go- 
ing into the house by way of the 
kitchen, finding the door unfastened. 
Later, when they were ready to come 
out, one of them appeared at the win- 
dow with something over his head, to 
see if all was clear outside, and pre- 
tending to be one of the maids.” 

“But what did they do in the house?” 
asked Judson impatiently. “You 
haven't told me that.” 

“] believe Duggan or Webb broke 
open the outer mahogany door, and was 
about to attack the steel door, when 
Raymond Foster, who knows Jonas 


Michaels’ ways very well, came across 
the combination in this notebook.” 
“T see, 


” 


said Judson. 
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“Of course. It was all simple then. 
Either Raymond or Poynter took 
charge of the envelope, their two men 
ran away, and Raymond raised the 
alarm.” 

“[ guess you're right, Flint. But it 
will be hard to make Jonas Michaels 
believe it wasn’t Marvin Durant who 
did it. The old man has made up his 
mind, and he’s the kind of old codger 
who never changes it.” 

“He'll have to change it this time,” 
remarked Flint, as he put his evidence 
carefully in his drawer and locked it 
up. Who’s that coming up the stairs?” 

There was a rap at the door, and as 
Judson opened it, in came Roy Norton. 

“Here I am, Mr. Flint!” said Nor- 
ton. “My two bosses have beat it. I 
rushed over to tell you.” 

“Beat it? Where to?” asked Flint. 

“To Arizona. I heard them talking 
in the car. They got so interested in 
their confab that I leaned close over 
from the back of the car and heard a 
whole lot more than they thought. I 
couldn’t catch everything. But I heard 
this Foster say ‘Carlos,’ and Poynter 
came back with something about ‘to- 
night.’ As soon as we got to the studio 
they sent me to the garage with the car, 
and when I went back, blowed if they 
hadn’t packed a couple of handbags and 
told me to get them a taxi.” 

Young Norton stopped as if he 
wanted to see what effect his news 
would have on his two listeners. 

“Go on, Roy! Hurry!” admonished 


Flint. 
“Well, I got them the taxi and helped 
them and their baggage inside. It 


wasn’t till then that Foster seemed to 
remember that I was in their employ. 
He fished a ten-dollar note from his 
pocket and gave it to me. ‘What’s this 
for?’ says I. ‘It’s your first week’s 
wages, he says. ‘You can take a va- 
cation for a week. We are going away 
on a business trip. Come back in a 
week. If we are not here by that time, 


drop in every day till we do come. 
We might be ten days or two weeks.’ 
That was all. I heard him say ‘Grand 
Central’ to the driver, and away went 
the taxi. Then I came here to tell you.” 

Flint and Judson looked at each 
other thoughtfully. Then the former 
slowly opened his table drawer and 
took out a railroad schedule. 

“T shall start for Arizona to-morrow 
morning,” he, announced quietly. 
“Am I going?” asked Judson. 
“If Jud goes, can’t I go, 

pleaded Roy wistfully. 

“T shan’t want you both,” was the 
reply. “Besides, one must stay in New 
York to look after things. I may be 
away a week or two.” 

His two assistants said no more. 
They both knew that Flint would make 
his own arrangements. regardless of 
their wishes, and that they would gain 
nothing by pestering him. 

“Go up to Durant’s room, Roy,” 
directed Flint, as he put away the 
schedule. “Tell him I should like to 
speak to him.” 

As Norton disappeared, Flint turned 
to Judson with a grave expression. 

“You can see, Frank,” he said 
“these two rascals, Raymond Foster 
and Poynter, are going to San Carlos 
—doubtless with those stolen  certifi- 
cates with them—to cinch their hold 
on that mine. They may not be able 
to sell the certificates, but unless some- 
one else produces them, they can easily 
declare they are the sole owners, and 
there is no way of proving otherwise.” 

“There ought to be some,” growled 
Judson. “A couple of crooks ought not 
to be allowed to get away with a for- 
tune in that easy way.” 

“Tt isn’t right, of course, Frank,” re- 
plied the detective. “That’s why I am 
going to Arizona after them. They 


too?” 


won’t have more than twelve hours’ 
start of me. Probably not that, if we 
hurry.” 


“You said ‘we,’ just now,” Judson 
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reminded him. “Haven't you decided 
yet which of us you'll take?” 

“Tt’ll be you, Frank,’ was the an- 
swer. “Roy knows Duggan and Webb, 
but they don’t know him, which will 
make it easy for him to keep an eye 
on them in New York. You see, this 
is a pretty complicated affair, and it 
may be that these two beauties will keep 
after Marvin Durant while we are 
away. I can’t get it out of my head 
that they still suspect he is hiding in 
this house, or that I have him concealed 
somewhere.” 

“Well, Roy is the boy to throw them 
off, if that’s the case,” admitted Jud- 
son. “But I wish he could go with us. 
It will be a great disappointment to 
him.” 

“I am sorry, but it can’t be helped,” 
returned Flint, lighting one of his 
favorite perfectos. But you must con- 
sider, Frank, that this is not a pleasure 
trip to Arizona. It will be hard work; 
dangerous, too, for anything I know.” 

Judson’s eyes glistened with joyful 
anticipation. “Maybe a scrap, eh?” he 
cried. “That would be fine. And it’s 
true enough that when you get inio the 
mountains out there you don’t know 
just what is going to happen. But 
don’t say that to Roy, or it’ll break his 
heart.”’ 

Flint laughed. He knew that Jud- 
son was not exaggerating, for if there 
vas anything that put joy into the heart 
of Roy Norton it was to find himself 
in a regular rough-and-tumble, with 
the odds against him 

“Hello!” remarked Judson, a mo- 
ment later. “Sounds as if Roy is tum- 
bling downstairs. What’s struck him, 
i wonder.” 

Even as he spoke Norton surged into 
the room, his eyes distended with ex- 
citement, breathless from his race down 
the stairs, and his voice coming in gulps 
and gasps. 

“What’s the trouble?” 
“Ts he sick ?”’ 


asked 


Flint. 
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incoherent 
He’s beat 


“No,” was the almost 
reply. “Worse than that. 
it! He’s gone!” 

“Gone?” shouted Flint and Judson. 

“T found this note on his dresser. 
It was lying there open, and I read it. 
Then I hustled down to give it you.” 

llint snatched the paper and hastily 
perused its few lines, his face growing 
more and more grave as he proceeded. 
It said: 

Something has occurred that makes it im- 
possible for me to stay here longer. I am 
going to try for my liberty. Whether I shall 
ever be able to prove my innocence, I can- 
not tell. I don’t see how | can, but I am 
innocent, nevertheless. Hope I may soon 
see you again to thank you for all you have 
done. In great haste, M. D. 

There was silence in the room for 
several minutes, while Flint thought- 
fully read and reread the note. Then 
Judson said slowly: 

“You don’t think Marvin Durant 
really had anything to do with breaking 
into that safe, do you? After all, a 
man who would steal two hundred 
thousand déllars might not be squeam- 
ish in taking an envelope that he might 
consider his own, even if he had to 
break into a safe to get it.” 

“If I thought so, I should not be go- 
ing to Arizona to-morrow,” replied 
Flint coldly. “Roy!” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“Frank will go with me in the morn- 
ing. I leave things in your charge. 
Keep right after Marvin Durant. If 
he is in New York I depend on your 
finding him. Get that, Roy?” 

“Right in my glove!” was Roy Nor- 
ton’s figurative response, as he brought 
his two hands together with a slap. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
GETTING NEARER. 
He 


sinking behind the 

covering mountains, casting purple 
shadows over the wagon trail in the 
valley, while still reddening the peaks 
on all sides, and Flint and Judson, on 


sun Was 
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their sturdy Western horses, were glad 
to find a stream in this wild corner of 
Arizona. 

They were on their way to the re- 
mote San Carlos valley, where the 
Midas Mine was situated, and where 
also the Palmetto Mine used to be, ac- 
cording to information they had picked 
up at the town of Lenton, some ten 
miles back. There they had dropped 
from a Santa Fé train, and after rest- 
ing an hour or so at the hotel to wash 
and get a good meal, had hired horses 
for the fifty-mile ride over a rough 
trail, part sandy desert and part rock- 
strewn mountain path, to the town 
nearest to the Midas mining camp. 

“T reckon those two men who came 
in on the train this morning and went 
to Midas in the stage must be our 
parties,” observed Judson, as he dis- 
mounted and let his horse take a long 
drink from the creek. “Say! It’s won- 
derful how a cayuse like this can fill 
himself with cold mountain water and 
never get colic.” 

“T wouldn’t let him have any more, 
however,” replied Flint, as he also gave 
his horse a drink. “Hungry?” 

“Am I? I could eat a coyote with- 
out cooking,” declared Judson. “It’s 
good for New Yorkers to get to a place 
like this once in a while. They find 
out what a real healthy appetite is. 
Sit where you are, on the bank, and 
I'll give you some of those ham sand- 
wiches from my saddlebag.” 

Judson had appointed himself com- 
missary for the journey, and had laid 
in a supply of pretty much every kind 
of food the Lenton hotel had. Sand- 
wiches, cheese, pickles, cake, pie, and 
so forth, were in his bags in abundance, 
and when he had laid out a meal on a 
copy of the last New York paper he 
had been able to buy on the train he 
could not help indulging in a chuckle 
of triumph. 

“There you are, Flint!” he exclaimed, 


as he threw himself down by his com- 
panion. “Go to it!” 

For a few minutes there was no con- 
versation. The two New Yorkers had 
ridden ten miles over a very rough road 
since leaving the railroad town, and 
they had not eaten anything for about 
four hours. Then there was the keen 
air of the mountains to sharpen their 
appetites, together with the excitement 
of unusual surroundings to give added 
enjoyment to the alfresco repast. 

They rested their horses and them- 
selves for more than an hour, giving the 
animals a feed, as well as water, and 
went on their way, chatting in a de- 
sultory manner, but both too full of 
their own thoughts to keep up a steady 
conversation. 

Why they were in Arizona is easily 
explained. Flint had determined to 
have it out with Raymond Foster, and 
it appeared as if the only way to do that 
was to follow him out to the mine in 
which he now had an interest, the 
Midas, and find out if it really were 
the old Palmetto, changed as to name, 
to enable the half-owners to hide its 
identity from other stockholders. 

“Those fellows back in Lenton were 


’ 


‘either dumb, or they were lying,” re- 


marked Judson, at the end of a long 
stretch of silence, as the trail led along 
one of those dizzy ledges far up the 
perpendicular mountainside, where a 
misstep would mean a_thousand-foot 
drop into the canon. “They must know 
whether the Palmetto is now the Mi- 
das.” 

“Possibly not,” returned Flint. 
“They were cattlemen we spoke to, and 
they may never have heard of the Pal- 
metto, or the Midas either. However, 
we shall soon know. How much 
farther is it Frank? Oh, I can tell 
you. Here’s that Tombstone Rock 
they toid us about. That means we 
have twenty miles yet.” 

They had been riding in the semi- 
darkness for some time now, and the 
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moon was just rising. It shone white 
and with ghostly effect on a tall slab 
of granite that, having been split from 
the mountainside by an earthquake or 
a bolt of lightning generations ago, 
now stood out like a gigantic tombstone, 
cutting the narrow path in two. 

“T reckon we'll go inside,” observed 
Judson. “There’s only about eight feet 
outside, and I don’t care to do any 
stunts on the edge of a precipice as 
crumbly as this. You lead the way.” 

Flint went first, and Judson followed. 
Soon they began to descend the moun- 
tain, and when they had done more 
than half of their twenty miles they 
found themselves in a valley as pleas- 
ant as the one where they had made 
their first stop, and with a stream of 
clear water running through it, as in 
the former instance. 

Again they rested for an hour, feed- 
ing their mounts, as well as themselves, 
but taking care not to fall asleep. 

“We can’t afford to sleep now, 
Frank,” insisted Flint. “We must get 
to our next town and find out whether 
it is our men ahead of us or not. If 
we have been fooled on that, we may 
have to go to Lenton to find them. 
For I’m going to find them, if we have 
to travel all over Arizona to do it,” he 
added, with more energy than ke had 
displayed since the beginning of their 
rather laborious journey. 

Now that he was approaching the 
battle, Flint was eager to get into it. 
Resolute as he always was when he had 
a certain task to perform, he was more 
than usually determined to see justice 
done in this case, at least so far as the 
ownership of the Palmetto Mine was 
concerned, because it was his firm con- 
viction that; in some way, the clearing 
up of the mine matter would mean the 
proving that Marvin Durant was inno- 
cent of the big robbery of the Gor- 
donian Trust Company. 

“I hope Marvin Durant is square,” 
observed Judson abruptly, as if he had 


17 


been reading the thoughts of his chief. 
“But surely the evidence is all against 
him.” 

“What do you mean?” queried Flint 
rather sharply. 

“Well, it was queer in him to cut you 
the way he did, wasn’t it?” persisted 
Judson. “Unless there was somebody 
right after him, and he was afraid to 
stay in our house,” he added slowly. 
“That might have been the reason.” 

“Frank, I knew Marvin Durant’s 
father when he was alive, and he was 
thoroughly square, with all that that 
word implies,” rejoined Flint steadily. 
“Until I have absolute proof that his 
son is otherwise, I shall not believe he 
stole that money from the Gordonian 
Trust Company, in spite of his confes- 
As to the safe-breaking affair, I 


sion. 

know he was not in that. Let’s get 
” 

on. 


As they threw the bridles over their 
horses’ heads, and prepared to climb 
into their respective saddles, neither 
spoke. Flint was a trifle indignant at 
Judson’s insistence on Marvin Durant’s 
guilt, while the young detective, for his 
part, could not help being strongly im- 
pressed by Flint’s championship of the 
unfortunate Durant. 

“Reckon I'd better cut out that kind 
of talk to the chief in future,” was 
Judson’s inward comment, as they re- 
sumed their slow walk along the trail. 

There was just one light visible in 
the few scattered houses of the little 
mining town as they stumbled into it 
some two hours afterward. But for 
this beacon, they would have had diff- 
culty in finding the main street—also 
the only one—of which the place 
boasted. 

“We'll make for that,” decided Flint. 
“We can’t do anything till daylight, and 
we may be able to get a place to sleep 
for a few hours beforehand. It looks 
to me like a hotel. The front door is 
open, and I see two horses hitched to 
the rail along the porch.” 
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“Tt is a hotel,” announced Judson, as 
he dashed ahead over the rough road 
and called back to his companion. “I 
see the name, ‘Miners’ Rest,’ on the 
window.” 

In another two minutes the travelers 
had dropped from their saddles and led 
their horses to the rail by the side of 
the two others. Then they went into 
the sitting room, which was also the 
office of the hotel, and looked about 
them. 

The big room, with its rickety wooden 
tables, its shabby chairs, its tawdry 
colored prints on the walls, and its 
hanging kerosene lamps here and there, 
was empty so far as human beings were 
concerned. 

One big lamp near the window was 
alight, but the rest of the place was in 
gloom. Why there was no one present 
with the outer door open and a lamp 
burning full on could only be conjec- 
tured. . 

“The landlord has taken those two 
new arrivals to a room, or is giving 
them something to eat, I should say,” 
remarked Flint. “They'd hardly go to 
bed without looking after their horses, 
however.” 

“That’s so,” agreed Judson. 
a minute!” 

Judson walked softly to the other 
end of the room, where a dim light 
shone through a square opening in the 
wooden partition. 

Hardly had he peeped though, when 
he came away in a hurry, and whis- 
pered excitedly: . 

“Flint, come here, quick!” 

3ut Thorndyke Flint needed no such 
invitation. He had followed his assist- 
ant down the room, and as Judson 
moved back from the square opening 
—obviously used for passing glasses 
and dishes to and fro—F lint was there, 
cautiously looking into the adjoining 
apartment. 

Its furniture and appointments pro- 
claimed it a dining room. On two long 
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tables, covered with oilcloth, were rows 
of plates, reversed, catsup bottles, 
rickety cruets, knives and forks, some 
small dishes of sad-looking, anzmic 
beets, and plates of cold, uninviting 
biscuits. 

Wooden chairs were ranged along 
the tables, and several chairs huddled 
about the sheet-iron stove—in which 
there was no fire now—told that the 
place was used as a social gathering hall 
as well as a mere eating room. 

All this Flint took in at a glance. 
But what interested him was the fact 
that at the end of one table, with his 
back to the opening in the wall, sat a 
man intent on something before him’ 
on the table. 

The man wore a linen duster over 
his other clothing, and a large soft light- 
colored hat—the kind generally known 
as a “Stetson”—was pulled low over 
his forehead. 

Flint tried to see his face by shift- 
ing his position a little. He failed in 
this, but he saw something else that 
brought an involuntary “By Jove!’ 
silently to his lips. On the table was 
the large envelope that he recognized 
at once as that taken from Jonas 
Michaels’ safe, while under the man’s 
hand, was a sheaf of official-looking 
papers. 

Flint drew back from the hole and 
stared at Judson, while his brain worked 
busily. 

“\WWhat is it?” whispered Judson. 
“Tsn’t it the certificates?” 

“Flush!” was the cautious response. 
“Don’t make a noise. Did you get to 
see that man’s face?” 

“No,” was Judson’s reply, with a 
soft imprecation. “If the dub had 
turned his head a little, I might have 
known who it was. But I can guess.” 

“It was Raymond Foster,” said Flint 
quietly. “It couldn’t be any one else. 
Poynter must have gone out to put 
away the horses. Well, I reckon this 
is where I catch Mr. Foster with the 

















he added, with a grim smile. 


goods,” 
“We shan’t have had our trip to Ari- 
zona for nothing.” 

“Did you get on to that envelope?” 


asked Judson. ‘Didn't it look like the 
one that contained those——” 

“It is the envelope,” interrupted 
Flint. “And the papers he is looking 
at are the certificates of ownership in 
the Palmetto Mine. The infernal 
crooked scoundrel! I knew those 
finger prints hadn’t deceived me. Now 
the thing is to grab him with the proofs 
ef his villainy right in his hands.” 

“How are we going to do it?” asked 
Judson. “We can’t get through that 
little hole. At least, it would be rather 
a squeeze,” he added, looking down at 
himself. “Still, Pll try it if you say 
sO 

“Don't be idiotic,” interrupted Flint 
shortly. “Don’t you suppose there is 
any other way into the dining room?” 

Judson grinned. “J was only fool- 
ing, boss,” he protested. “When things 
come our way like this, I always get a 
little giddy. At that, I don’t see any 
door. Perhaps we'll have to go outside 
and enter another way.” 

“Look behind that 
Flint’s brief suggestion. 

“T didn’t notice that, over there in 
the shadow,” apologized Judson, as he 
went over to the dark folding screen 
Flint had indicated with a nod. ‘There 
: a door behind here.” 

“T supposed so,” responded Flint 
dryly, as he turned the handle. “Locked, 
eh? Weil, we will go through, any- 
how.” 

He put his knee against the door to 
force it open. and simultaneously the 
square hole became black, telling that 


screen,’ was 


the light had been turned out in the 
dining room. 
of feet, followed by silence 

The door against which Thorndyke 
Flint was pushing with all his might— 
and his strength was not to be despised 


Then there was a scuffle 
' 
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—proved much stouter than it looked. 
He could not make it yield. 

“Come on, Frank!” he shouted, no 
longer caring to hide the fact of his 
presence in the barroom. “Help me get 
this infernal door open!” 

But Judson’s aid was not required. 
Just as he came to the aid of his chief 
there was the sound of a turning lock, 
followed by the grating of a bolt and 
the door swung wide open. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE MAN IN THE DUSTER. 
HE tall, blond man, with the big 
light mustache hanging far down 
on either side of his mouth, who ap- 
peared in the doorway of the dining 
room, was not in a good humor. 

“What the hell and blazes do you 
fellers think you are, an’ what kind of 
hotel do you reckon I keep?” he blurted 
out, holding the door in one great hairy 
hand, as he looked Flint and Judson 
up and down. “You don’t have to bust 
the doors to get into my place if you 
have any business with me. What do 
you aim to want? 

“That man who was sitting in here 
at the table a moment ago,” shouted 
Judson. ‘We want him.” 

“Oh, yer do?” sneered the landlord, 
“Well, maybe he don’t want you. Who 
are you, anyhow?” 

“None of your business,” snapped 
Judson, whose temper was as short as 
that of the man who qrasnenes | im, 

There was a hot retort trembling on 
the big man’s lips, and Flint decided 
that nothing would be gained by con- 
tinuing this quarrel. So he interposed, 
in a conciliatory tone: 

“We are from New York. My name 
is Flint—Thorndyke Flint 

“What?” roared the big man in 
astonishment, as the scowl cleared from 
his face and he bent down to look closer 
at the speaker. “You don’t say that 
you are Thorndyke Flint, the detec- 
tive?” 
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“That is my usual occupation,” said 
Flint. 

“You live in New York?’ continued 
the landlord eagerly. 

“Yes. You seem to know me.” 

“Know you?” bellowed the other. 
“Well, no, I can’t exactly say that. 
But I’ve got a boy who swears by you. 
He’d lick any man, or ten men, wh’d 
dare to say a word against you, and, 
by hokey, I believe he’d have taken a 
punch at me, his father, if he’d heard 
mie give you that callin’ down jest now. 
My name’s George Molesey! But 
everybody about here knows me as 
‘Mills.’ It’s easier to say.” 

“What?” exclaimed Flint. “The 
father of Jim Molesey?” 

“That's his name,’’ was the reply. 
“He’s workin’ for some old longhorn 
named Michaels. But he wouldn’t be 
workin’ there, or anywhere else in New 
York, if it wasn’t for you. Put her 
there, Mr. Flint—put her there!” 

He held out his enormous hand, and 
Flint willingly placed his own smaller, 
but no less sinewy, hand in it, and shook 
it with m heartiness that actually 
brought tears to the eyes of the big 
landlord. 

“This is Frank Judson, my assist- 
ant,” said Flint. ‘“He’s not a bad tel- 
low, when you know him,” he added, 
smiling. 

George Molesey grinned, and he and 
Judson shook hands with only little less 
vigor than had Molesey and Flint. 

“You won't object to letting us see 
that man who was at the table, will 
you?” asked Flint. “He had this door 
locked, but we saw him through the 
window there,” pointing to the square 
opening. 

Molesey looked doubtful, as he pulled 
the drooping ends of his long mus- 
tache. 

“Do you know him, Mr, Flint?” he 
asked. 

“T think I do.” 


George Molesey continued to pull at 
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his mustache, as he questioned slowly: 
“Do you think he wants to see you?” 

“Jem pretty sure he doesn’t,”’ was the 
emphatic answer. “but I’ve got to see 
him. That’s what we came to Arizona 
for.” 

“You ain't a friend of his’n, I 
gather?” 

“Friend?” cried Flint disgustedly. 
“Hardly that. But I have to see him 
nevertheless.” 

“Sit down, Mr. Flint,” requested 
George Molesey, coming out to the 
sitting room and closing the door be- 
hind him. “Now, Mr. Flint,” the big 
man went on protestingly. “I would 
do anything for you, on account of how 
you helped my son when, Heaven 
knows, he needed a hand put out to 
him. But, you see, I have given my 
word to the party you saw at the table 
that I wouldn’t let any one get to see 
him unless he was to say it was all 
right.”’ 

‘He'll never say that of me, I guess,” 
rejoined [lint sternly. “He probably 
knows that somebody is after him. 
He came from New York to-day, didn’t 
he?” 

“Well, I reckon I'll have to admit 
that because it looks as if you know 
already,” was the slow answer. 

“And he’s mixed up in this Midas 
Mine, isn’t he?” 

The landlord was silent. 

“And the Midas Mine is the old Pal- 
metto, isn’t it?” questioned Flint, shift- 
ing his ground when he saw that Mole- 
sey would not answer. 

“Yes, that’s so. I don’t know what 
the idea was. But the name was legally 
changed a few months ago. I[ heard 
it was just because the mine had turned 
out to be a bonanza, and the folks that 
owned it thought Midas would be a 
good name for it, better than Palmetto. 
Midas was a rich guy who’s dead now, 
wasn’t he?” 

Flint smiled at this naive character- 
ization of the well-known classic per- 
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sonage, and nodded. Then he asked, 
with increasing insistence, for he feared 
Raymond Foster would get away while 
he argued with the landlord in this 
futile way: 

“Don’t those horses outside belong to 
Raymond Foster and John Poynter?” 

“What horses?’ asked George Mole- 
sey. 

It was now that the detective lost 
the remainder of his patience. He be- 
gan to fear that George Molesey was 
deliberately aiding the escape of the 
man whom he and Judson had come so 
far to lay by the heels. 

“Look here, Mr. Molesey,” he broke 
out sternly. “You have just told me 
that you would do anything for me, 
for the sake of your son Jim. This 
does not look like it. I have asked you 
a simple question, that you could easily 
answer, and you continue to put me off 
for some reason or other.” 

“T have a good reason,” interrupted 
George Molesey suddenly, as he brought 
his heavy fist down on the table with 
a bang that jarred the room. “I wish 
I could tell you what it is. But I can’t, 
except that I’ve promised not to let 
anybody get to him while he is in this 
house.” 

“You would harbor a crook, then?” 

“Not if I knowed him to be one,” 
was the answer. “But because you 
come here and say he isn’t square 
doesn’t prove it to me. Hold on!” he 
cried, in a louder tone, as Flint made 
an indignant movement to rise from his 
chair. “Don’t get me wrong. I’m not 
saying you don’t think he’s one. Per- 
haps you do—now. Though I don’t 
believe you always had that opinion.” 

“T didn’t have it always,” admitted 
Flint. “But now I say that he is. I 
saw him through that hole in the par- 
tition with papers that | know were 
stolen from the safe of the owner in 
New York. When he heard me at the 
door he ran away. That wasn’t the 
work of an honest man, Molesey.” 
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“Tt might have been, at that,” re- 
turned the landlord of the Miners’ 
Rest, with dogged obstinacy. “Honest 
men do things that don’t look square 
sometimes. Yet, afterward, they turn 
out to have been all right. Now, as 
to this party you saw at the table, why 
that-——” 

But at this moment Flint jumped 
from his chair and, with an ejaculation 
of disgust, rushed to the front door. 

He got it open only in time to hear 
the sound of galloping hoofs down the 
street, but in the darkness he could not 
tell which way they were going when 
once they had cleared the town. 

The two horses that had been tied 
to the rail when Flint and Judson ar- 
rived were gone. Not only that, but 
the detectives’ mounts had disappeared 
also. 

“The cunning devils!” said Flint 
angrily. ‘They’ve got away this time. 
But it won’t take me long to get on their 
trail. We'll find them at the Midas 
Mine or I’m very much mistaken.” 

“This big guy, Molesey, helped them, 
too, I'll bet,” declared Judson. “He 
doesn’t look like a bluff, but I guess 
that’s all he is, even if he is Jim Mole- 
sey’s father.” 

“We'll find that out right now,” an- 
swered Flint, as he turned back to the 
barroom, where George Molesey had 
never moved from his chair. 

“Look here, Molesey,” thundered 
Flint. “Did you have anything to do 
with the stampeding of our horses just 
now ?” 

“Stampeded ?” 

The astonishment and indignation of 
the big landlord seemed too real to be 
simulated. He strode across the room 
and was out of the front door before 
the word was well out of his mouth. He 
looked at the empty horse rail. Then, 
with an oath, he plunged into the gloom 
at a faster run than might have been 
expected of a man of his build. 
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“Where’s he gone?” exclaimed Jud- 
son, puzzled. 

Flint did not reply. Instead, he hur- 
ried out of the place and along the 
road after Molesey. 

“Here they are, Mr. Flint!’ came 
Molesey’s voice from the deep shadow 
of a big barn over to the left. “Here 
they are! Trying to get into the corral. 
They must have broken loose from the 
rail. Reckon you didn’t hitch them up 
very tight,” he added, as he led them 
back and tied them in a way that he 
knew would not let them get away 
again without human aid. . 

Flint remembered then that he had 
been in such a hurry to get into the 
hotel that he had not tied his horse at 
all. He had depended on Judson to 
do it, and Judson had left it to him. 
- But Flint did not think it necessary to 
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confess this to Molesey. He was not 
in the humor for badinage. 

“Flint!” called Judson excitedly, as 
the detective stepped upon the porch 
with Molesey. “Come here! Hurry!” 

Judson was in the dining room, and 
his voice told that he was more exer- 
cised over something than Flint had 
seen him for many a long day. 

Flint wasted no time in reaching the 
dining room, with George Molesey cicse 
at his heels. 

What met the vision of the detective 
was something that easily explained the 
excitement of his assistant. 

It was the man they had seen sitting 
at the table—Stetson, duster and ali— 
and holding tightly in one hand the long 
envelope stolen from Jonas Michaels’ 
library safe a few nights before. 


The man was Marvin Durant! 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, July 15th. Do not forget that the magazine is published 
every week, and that you will not have long to wait 
for another installment of this serial. 
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“MARM” MANDELBAUM’S RIVAL 
FAMILIAR figure in New York of the olden time—to be precise, from 


1865 to 1880—was John D. Grady. 


He was well known around police 


headquarters, the district attorney’s office, and the courts, as well as in the 
resorts and gathering places of criminals. 

He is described as always being shabby, always carrying a satchel, and 
always having at least ten thousand dollars’ worth of property with him. He 
acted as banker for forgers, bank thieves, and similar gentry. On one occasion 
he held half a million dollars’ worth of securities until negotiations with the 
losers had terminated. He then delivered up the property, taking a liberal per- 


centage for his services. He also received and disposed of stolen goods. 
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that he was regarded as the rival cf 


“Marm” Mandelbaum, the notorious woman fence of the same period. 

In his active career, Grady is reputed to have handled, in one way or an- 
other, something like four million dollars in property, securities, and cash. 

In the last two years of his life, Grady fell upon hard times. The thieves 
who had furnished the material for his deals were jailed or retired from their 
professional activities. He became the victim of blackmailers also, and was sued 
by persons who had reason to believe that he had in his possession property 
stolen from them. At his death, in 1880, his fortune had dwindled from one 
million five hundred thousand dollars to foriy-five thousand dollars, 
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DELIGHT to the eye was 
Jimmy Borton, particularly 
to the eye that appreciated 
sartorial elegance. He al- 

ways was dressed in the mode, his 
waistcoats and cravats were things of 
beauty. His hats always were worn 
at the right angle; and beneath those 
hats-an observer saw a frank face, eves 
that twinkled because of a love of life, 
a chin that had a small dimple in it, 
and cheeks that appeared never to have 
known a razor. All this despite the 
fact that Jimmy Borton was thirty-six 
years old and followed a_ profession 
that called for something more in the 
way of courage and presence of mind 
than did the vocation of chorus man, 
which Jimmy looked like at times, or 
ribbon clerk, which he had been really 
for a week once while engaged in fol- 
lowing an elusive clew. 

Jimmy Borton was the head of the 
detective bureau of the A. B. & C. 
Railroad. Many men had made the 
mistake of looking upon him as a sort 
of effeminate person who could not be 
at all dangerous, and there were those 
who intimated that he owed his job 
to pull. But the general manager would 
have told a man that Jimmy Borton 
was so good that several of the great 
were 


frequent raise in salary was 


ranscontinental railroads after 
him, and ; 
necessary to keep him where he was. 
Che men who worked under his or- 
ders liked him, too, after they had 
known him for a time, and they had 
great things to say concerning his abil- 
ity. There had been many a time when 


the operatives had been unable to get 
even a clew in a case, and Jimmy Bor- 
ton had gone out and obtained the clew 
and solved the mystery in short order. 
His success was almost uncanny. 

It was one of these times, on this 
afternoon in early summer, when 
Jimmy Borton got off the limited at a 
divisional point and hurried toward the 
building that houses the offices of divi- 
sion headquarters. That is, it was 
hurrying for Jimmy, though to any 
other man it would have appeared a 
leisurely gait. He was dressed in the 
acme of style; he wore chamois gloves, 
and swung a bit of a stick that appeared 
to be as light as an orchestra conduc- 
tor’s baton; his hat.was tilted on one 
side of his head, and he was smiling 
as if he had not a care in the world. 

He entered the office of the division 
superintendent without the formality of 
knocking, and found that official with 
his feet on his desk, an unlighted cigar 
between his teeth, his hands clasped 
behind his head, looking through a win- 
dow and over the freight yards, and 
frowning as if everything was wrong. 

He took his feet down as Jimmy Bor- 

ton entered, and whirled around in the 
desk chair. 
a “Solomon in all his glory-——” he be- 
gan. “How you can do the work you 
do, my boy, and dress like the adver- 
tisement for a clothing store, is more 
than I can fathom, But I suppose that 
it is none of my business, anyway. Sit 
down.” 

Jimmy sat down and touched match 
to cigarette. 
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“What seems to be the trouble up 
here in the hills?’ he asked. “Why 
must little Jimmy leave the big city and 
wend his way in this direction when 
it is too early in the year to fish?” 

“T thought you knew.” 

“T know what some of my men have 
reported to me, but I’d rather hear it 
firsthand and form my own ideas,” 
Jimmy Borton said. 

The division superintendent cleared 
his throat and tossed the cigar away. 
He bent forward in his chair and shook 
a long forefinger at Jimmy as he talked. 

“About fifty miles from this end of 
the division, the tracks run through a 
maze of foothills,” he said. “You know 
that as well as I do. Do you happen 
to know Continental Hill?” 

ae." 

- “Why the engineers who built the 
road called it that is more than I can 
guess, unless it was because they didn’t 
care a continental how much trouble 
they cooked up for the men who were 
to handle the road after it was built. 
That hill has been cursed by everybody 
from the call boy to the general man- 
ager. Engineers shriek when it is men- 
tioned. Even the car wheels groan 
when they travel over it.” 

“All that is very pretty, but we are 
losing time,” Jimmy reminded him. 

“Some day the road will straighten 
that matter out; either build a tunnel 
or go around. But at present we have 
the hill. Even in good weather, trains 
nave to creep up it, and usually they 
are scarcely able to conquer the grade. 
In the old days, Continental Hill used 
to be a spot picked by holdup men.” 

“And now?” Jimmy questioned. 

“Well, it began about a month ago. 
One of my engineers reported that, as 
he was pulling a train around the hill, 
somebody fired a shot which struck the 
roof of the cab and glanced through a 
window. We did not bother much 
about it, of course; thought it was 
some careless hunter, or a boy playing 
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a prank. Two nights later another en- 
gineer had the same experience.” 

“At the same spot?” Jimmy Borton 
asked. 

“At exactly the same spot, Jimmy. 
Then it began happening almost every 
day. Cab windows were splintered, 
tenders were struck. I reported it, of 
course, and you sent some of your 
bright young men down here and they 
were unable to find out anything. Then, 
yesterday morning, I got the general 
manager on the wire and put in a requi- 
sition for you.” 

“And caused me to miss a perfectly 
good dance,” Jimmy said. 

“You'll forget all about that dance 
when I tell you the news. Since you 
started from headquarters there has 
been another shot, in daylight this time. 
It happened about ten o’clock this 
morning, Jimmy, as one of the fast 
fruit expresses passed. And the bullet 
struck one of my best freight engineers 
in the head—and killed him instantly!” 

Jimmy Borton sat up straight in his 
chair and tossed his cigarette away. 
This was a different thing, a serious 
thing. 

“Murder,” he said sternly. 

“One of my best engineers—a faith- 
ful man, who leaves a widow and four 
children, the eldest of which is four- 
teen. He was one of the most popular 
men on the division.” 

Jimmy Borton after a slight pause 
lighted another cigarette. He looked 
through the window and puffed away 
meditatively. 

“Anything else?” he asked. 

“There are woods on both sides of 
the track along the hill, Jimmy. There 
are a few settlers there, too, some of 
them having extensive clearings. It is 
getting to be quite a fruit country, but 
the majority of the ranches are down 
the slope a few miles.” 

“Ever been an attempt at robbery?” 
Jimmy asked. 

“Not to my knowledge. Nothing has 
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been reported except the bullets that 
seem to come from nowhere 

“Bullets come from a gun!” Jimmy 
interrupted. ‘Somebody has fired the 
gun, and one of the bullets has struck 
and killed an engineer. That is all 
there is to it. It is up to me, of course, 
to land the man who fired the gun.” 

‘But why should any man do such 
a thing?” the division superintendent 
asked. 

“TI haven’t the slightest idea,” replied 
Jimmy Borton. “It is also a part of 
my job to find the motive, of course.” 

“T hope you get the brute!” 

“Will, if he isn’t dead!” Jimmy de- 
clared. 

Then he left the building, took a car 
uptown, and searched for a college 
friend as if he had nothing else on 
earth to do. Jimmy Borton did not 
believe in speculating on a crime until 
he began working on it, and he never 
began working except at the spot where 
the crime was committed. 
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The following morning, at about ten 
o’clock, a freight train was pulling 
slowly around Continental Hill, and 
making a tough job of it; a heavy train 
that scarcely crawled, while the loco- 
motive puffed and wheezed and the en- 
gineer cursed the day the line had been 
built along that particular mile. 

The engineer, knowing what had 
happened before, was bending low and 
hoping that no bullet would crash 
through the window or the side of the 
cab. The nervous fireman was trying 
to keep under cover until the danger 
spot was past. But the head brake- 
man had some troubles of his own. 

He had run back along the train un- 
til he came to an empty coal car about 
halfway to the caboose, and there he 
found a man curled up in a corner half 
asleep and taking a ride free. 

“Out of here, you bum!” the brake- 
man shrieked. “Out of here, and off 
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the train, before I break your neck! 
And see that you don’t hop on again, 
either! If 1 catch you on this train 
again you'll either go to the hospital 
or the morgue!” 

The man he addressed attempted to 
protest, but the burly brakeman grasped 
him by the arm and hurled him half 
the length of the car and then started 
for him again. The other man did not 
wait for the attack; he ran to the end 
of the car, and sprang to the ground. 
There he stood, shaking his fist at the 
disappearing train and giving the brake- 
man his idea of that official’s family 
characteristics and his future place of 
residence. 

The tramp was Jimmy Borton, who 
was not dressed in the mode of the 
moment now. The brakeman had 
known that he was Jimmy Borton; the 
scene had been enacted according to 
Borton’s orders. 

After the train disappeared around 
the curve, Jimmy sat down on a rail 
and bowed his head in his hands. He 
was hoping that somebody had observed 
him, and, if anybody had, Jimmy 
wanted the person to get the full bene- 
fit of his acting. 

Having remained sitting on the rail 
for five minutes, Jimmy raised his head 
and sighed, and then got up slowly and 
walked to the side of the track, where 
a tiny spring trickled from the rocks. 
He knelt and drank his fill. 

When he got to his feet again, it 
was to find another man standing on 
the opposite side of the track and re- 
garding him intently. Jimmy glared at 
the other man. 

“I saw it!” the other exclaimed. “I 
saw that brute of a brakeman throw 
you off! Think they own the earth, 
them railroaders do! Ought to have 
their faces smashed, the most of them. 
I hate railroads and I hate men that 
work on ’em.” 

“That right?” Jimmy asked. 

“My name’s Cardon, [I hate rail- 
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roads, and I ain’t afraid to say that 
I do!” 

“You had trouble with a railroad?” 
Jimmy asked. 

“Railroads cause everybody trouble,” 
Cardon said. “They hadn’t ought to 
be allowed. They’d ought to be blowed 
up, that’s what, and ali the railroad 
men put in jail!” He shook his fist 
in the direction the train had gone, and 
gulped in anger. 

Jimmy Borton, maintaining his role, 
looked at Cardon closely. He saw a 
man of about fifty years, a slim, stooped 
man. with a mass of unkempt whiskers 
on his face. He was dressed in work- 
ing clothes that needed mending badly. 
His shoes were worn and crusted with 
dried mud. He had a battered hat 
pulled down over his eyes to shade his 
wrinkled face. 

“You live around here?’ 
asked. 

“T live right down the side of the 
hill,” Cardon answered. “I’ve got 
twenty acres down there, and it runs 
over to the railroad. I ain’t cleared 
much yet, but I’ve got a pretty good 
house, and I raise a lot of potatoes and 
garden truck. I fish some and hunt 
some, and manage to get along. It’s a 
right pretty strip of country through 
here.” 

“Tt sure is,” Jimmy assented. 

“You're fifty miles either way from 
a town; know that?’ Cardon asked. 
“Just because a brute of a brakeman 
threw you off a train. Why don’t they 
let a man ride in an empty car on a 
freight? It don’t cost the railroad any- 
thing; does it? They've got to pull the 
cars anyway; ain’t they? I reckon one 
man wouldn’t make ’em burn any more 
coal!” 

“They think they're smart, 
said. 

“That’s it—dang ’em! They think 
they own the earth. I’ve got a friendly 
feelin’ for any man that’s mistreated 
by a railroad. You just come along 
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with me, stranger. I'll get you a snack 
to eat, and you can slecp in the barn 
to-night, if vou want to. It’s as good 
as the house, and I ain’t got an extra 
bed. Maybe to-morrow you can catch 
some freight goin’ around the curve, 
when the brakeman ain't watchin’.” 

It was an invitation that Jimmy Bor- 
ton was delighted to accept. He was 
becoming interested in this man who 
hated railroads so. He was beginning 
to feel that he had a clew already. His 
operatives, no doubt, had come here 
flashing their shields and letting every- 
body know that they were railroad de- 
tectives, while Jimmy Borton had pre- 
tended to be a tramp and had staged 
a comedy in the hone that it might be 
seen. His plan seemed to be working. 

Cardon spat at the railroad in dis- 
gust, and led the way down the side 
of the hill through the woods. There 
was a tiny path which he followed, and 
Jimmy Borton noticed that it ran in 
zigzag fashion up the hill to the railroad 
right of way. 

Presently they emerged from the 
woods and came to a clearing that had 
been plowed and planted, and around 
the edge of which the path ran. On 
the oppsite side of the clearing was a 
small log house and a barn slightly 
larger. A cow was near the barn, and 
a horse that showed all his ribs was 
nibbling at the young grass at the edge 
of the woods. There was a small 
wagon that needed paint and repairs, 
aud a few chickens pecking around. A 
poor replica of a ranch, Jimmy Borton 
thought. 

“There’s my place,’ Cardon was say- 
ing. “She ain’t much to look at now, 
but I could make a dandy outen her 
if I wanted to do it. Only that rail- 
road makes me so mad I don’t care 
if I ever make a nice place out of this. 
That railroad just takes the nerve outex 
me, mister. Drat it!” 

“What did the railroad do to you?” 
Jiminy Borton asked. 
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“Tt’s a long story, and I ain’t goin’ 
to pester you with it just now. You 
wait until you’ve had a snack to eat. 
It ain’t this particular railroad, either ; 
it’s all of ’em. I wanted to get clear 
away from all of ’em, but this was the 
best I could do and get good land and 
be handy to market for my truck. Rail- 
roads are the ruin of this country!” 

Jimmy Borton knew that it was no 
time to question further ; he would have 
to get the story when Cardon willed 
to tell it. He continued to play the 
role of tramp and followed closely at 
Cardon’s heels around the clearing. 

They neared the house, and passed 
through a patch of brush at the rear 
of the stable. A soft voice reached 
them. 

“Pa, who is that with you?” it said. 
“And where have you been for so 
long?” 


II. 


Jimmy Borton turned to find himself 
confronted by a vision of pastoral love- 
liness. She was a girl of possibly 
eighteen years of age, dressed in a gar- 
ment that looked as if she had made 
it herself, in rough shoes that were 
heavy enough for a man, and she car- 
ried a sunbonnet to match her dress. 

Jimmy took in those minor details 
at the first glance, and then he became 
aware of the fact that it was a very 
pretty girl who stood before him, de- 
spite her uncouth clothing. She had 
golden hair and blue eyes and a dimple; 
things to which Jimmy Borton was par- 
tial because another certain girl had 
them. But he remembered the part he 
was playing, and did not betray undue 
interest in his face or by his manner. 

“This is my daughter, Mamie,” Car- 
don said. “She’s a mighty good girl, 
Mamie is. Since her maw died, she’s 
kept house for me. Yep, she’s a good 
girl.” 


Jimmy growled something to the ef 


' fect that he was sure she must be, and 
then looked away. 

“This man got kicked off the train 
by a brakeman, Mamie,” Cardon told 
the girl. “That made me feel some 
sympathy for him, I reckon. TI told 
him to come to the house and eat a bite 
of grub, and he can sleep in the barn 
to-night, if he wants to, and maybe 
catch another train to-morrow when no 
brakeman is lookin’.” 

Jimmy Porton felt the eyes of Mamie 
Cardon upon him, and he sensed that 
she was the sort of young woman who 
could see things that would be hidden’ 
from the eyes of an ordinary man. But 
Jimmy was not afraid that she would 
penetrate his disguise. He never did 
things by halves, and he was disguised 
well. The clothes were not all. He 
had broken the edges of his finger nails 
and put dirt beneath them, s& that no- 
body would believe that they had been 
manicured less than forty-eight hours 
before. He had also ground dirt and 
grime into the few slight wrinkles of 
his face and neck. 

But the gaze of the girl disconcerted 
him for an instant, and then he told 
himself that it was because she re- 
sembled that certain other girl who had 
golden hair and blue eyes and a dimple. 
She said something about getting a 
meal ready and went on into the house. 
Jimmy had a drink of water at the well, 
made a pretense of washing his face 
and hands, and then sat down in the 
shade beside the house with Cardon and 
began to talk. 

“Railroads ain’t right,’”” Cardon said. 
“T had a fine farm once in Oklahoma, 
and a railroad came along and cut right 
through it. I sued ’em, and spent all 
my money and mortgaged the farm, 
and they licked me because they bribed 
people, I reckon. Before I lost the 
farm, that railroad killed a lot of my 
fine stock. And one day when I was 
drivin’ back from town with my wife, 
a train hit the buggy and killed her. 








They said as how it was my fault; the 
court gave me a thousand dollars. A 
thousand dollars for all I’d suffered!” 

“They ought to have given you more 
than that,” Jimmy said. 

“T thought I’d wreck a train, but rail- 
road men caught me tryin’ to take away 
a rail, and they sent me to prison for 
a year. While I was there my brother 
died and left me five hundred dollars, 
and so I came out here with Mamie 
and bought this place. I can hear their 
old engines whistle and the wheels 
groan around the curve. [ hate rail- 
roads and everybody who works for 
them!” 

Jimmy Borton glanced at him. He 
knew the type. Cardon belonged in 
an asylum when he was talking about 
railroads, but at other times he was 
rational. He was a man insane on one 
subject. 

What more natural than that Car- 
don should take out his hatred by firing 
wildly at the engineers of passing 
trains, shooting from the ; 
Jimmy Borton began to believe that this 
would be an easy case; but he hated 
to think of the old man facing a trial 
for murder, and of tears in the eyes 
of the girl who looked like the other 
certain girl. But a man had to do his 
duty, Jimmy decided. 

Mamie Cardon called to them, and 
they entered the log house. The furni- 
ture had been made by hand for the 
greater pari. The house was a poor 
one, with a living room, a bedroom, and 
a shed for a kitchen, but it was neat 
and clean. There was a cot in the 
corner of the living room, and Cardon 
explained that he slept there and gave 
the bedroom to Mainie. 

The girl had prepared a wholesome 
meal, and Jimmy ate like a hungry 
man. Now and then he found Mamie 
watching him, and he supposed that she 
was inclined to be a bit suspicious of 
tramps. 

They finished the meal, and Jimmy 
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thanked Cardon and followed him out- 
side again. Another man was sitting 
beneath the nearest tree. Cardon called 
to him. 

“If you want somethin’ to eat, 
Johnny, have Mamie give it to you,” 
he said. 

And then he explained to Jimmie 
Borton, 

“His name’s Johnny Drake, so he 
says. He’s a sort of half-wit, ain’t got 
much sense. He drifted through here 
about a year ago, and I gave him a 
meal. He’s been here ever since. 
Don't have much of anything to say, 
but is a grateful sort of a cuss, though. 
Iie chops wood for us, and he helps 
me with the work, and lots of times 
washes the dishes for Mamie. He just 
keeps his mouth shut, and works for 
his board and a pair of overalls or boots 
now and then. Cheap for me, and he 
seems satisfied.” 

Jimmy Borton began thinking that 
he had wandered into a strange part 
of the country. A man insane on one 
subject, a half-wit, and a pretty, wild 
sort of girl made up a queer household. 

He helped Cardon with the evening 
chores, ate a couple of thick sandwiches 
that Mamie handed him, and saw that 
Johnny Drake was regarding him con- 
tinually from a distance. Cardon 
showed him where he could sleep in 
the barn, and after they had talked for 
an hour or so, Jimmy said that he was 
tired, and went there to curl up in the 
hay at one end of the log building. 

He did not sleep, of course. He 
waited for almost an hour, and then 
he slipped from the barn and went 
toward the house, glad that the moon 
was not shining. He saw that there 
was a lighted lamp in the front room, 
and that there was no shade at the 
window. Standing back a few feet, 
Jimmy Borton peered inside. 

Cardon evidently had stretched him- 
self on the cot in one corner of the 
room to rest, and had fallen asleep un- 

















intentionally, for he was not undressed. 
The lamp was on the table, and had 
been turned low. The door of the bed- 
room was closed. Borton could not 
see Johnny Drake, and he supposed that 
Mamie Cardon had retired to her own 
room for the night. 

He had scarcely formulated a plan 
of action. On the surface, it looked 
as if Cardon, a maniac on the subject 
of railroads, had been guilty of shoot- 
ing at the engineers and had committed 
murder because of a chance shot that 
struck its target. But Jimmy Borton 
had to have more than an idea that 
such was the case before he could make 
an arrest. 

He knew what sort of bullet had 
struck down the engineer, and he had 
looked at two that had been taken 
from splintered engine cabs. All had 
come from the same gun, he guessed; 
at least all were of the same caliber. 
3orton meant to find the gun that had 
been used; he wanted to locate the spot 
near the railroad, from which the shots 
had been fired, and he determined to 
catch the guilty man in the act, if he 
could. 

It would avail him nothing, Jimmy 
Borton knew, to remain in the barn 
that night and have Cardon take him 
to the railroad the following morning 
and watch him board a slow freight. 
Jimmy did not want to board any sort 
of train. He wanted to hide in the 
woods and watch for developments. A 
few miles down the track, the same 
brakeman who had put him off that 
afternoon had tossed into the brush be- 
side the track a bundle that contained 
provisions. Jimmy was prepared to 
camp for several days if it proved nec- 
essary. 

Now he stepped closer to the window 
and looked in again. He had seen no 
rifle when he had been in the house, 
and he saw none now as he looked 
through the window. He dared not en- 
ter, for fear Cardon might come from 
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his sleep and demand to know why 
Jimmy Borton was not in the barn. 
Jimmy decided that he would make for 
the woods and set up his camp and then 
begin watching. He could pay a visit 
to the Cardon house some other night, 
possibly catch everybody asleep and 
make a search for the rifle from which 
the fatal shot had been fired. 

He stepped back from the window. 
Once more a soft voice reached his 
ears. 

“Hands up, stranger! I’ve got you 
covered with a revolver! Don’t you say 
a word, and don’t try to dodge away! 
You turn around and walk toward this 
tree. Remember, stranger, that I can 
see in the dark like an owl! You try 
to get away, and you'll drop dead sud- 
den, I reckon!” 

He knew that it was Mamie Cardon 
talking. 

“What's the meanin’ of this, miss?” 
he asked. 

“You do as I say, stranger!” 

By the little light that came through 
the window, Jimmy could just make 
her out. She was standing a bit to 
one side, and she held a revolver with 
the muzzle pointed in his direction. 
Jimmy noticed that she held it as if 
used to doing so. 

“This is a funny way to act!” Jimmy 
said. 

“You walk back to that tree and 
stand against it, and then we can talk!” 
Mamie Cardon said. S 

There was nothing else for Jimmy 
to do. He stood with his back to the 
tree and his arms at his sides. There 
was an automatic in one of his coat 
pockets, but Jimmy Borton had no in- 
tention of drawing it and indulging in 
a duel with the girl. He was more 
interested in discovering why she was 
acting in this manner. 

“Johnny!” the girl called. 

“Yes, miss?”. Johnny Drake an- 
swered from a few feet away. 

“Get busy!” 








Jimmy Borton felt a rope thrown 
suddenly around him, and before he 
could make a move it had been drawn 
taut and he was bound against the tree. 
Then Mamie Cardon stepped up close 
in front of him, and Johnny Drake 
came from behind and stood beside her. 

“I’ve been watchin’ you,” Mamie 
told Jimmy Borton. “What was vou 
doin’ sneakin’ around the house and 
lookin’ in at the window? My paw 
treated you decent, didn’t he? He gave 
you some grub and told vou that you 
could sleep in the barn, and he was 
sorry the brakeman kicked you off the 
train. What you snoopin’ around for, 
then?” 

“T-—I didn’t mean any harm,” Jimmy 
stammered, trying to appear as a 
frightened tramp should. 

“What’s your business, stranger ?” 

“T ain’t got any business. I’ve had 
bad luck. I’m just a tramp—a bum!” 

“You don’t know it, and paw don't 
know it, but I was in the woods near 
the track when they threw you off that 
train,” she said. “I was followin’ paw 
to see what he was doin’—he ain't just 
right sometimes. And after you got 
off the train, that brakeman grinned 
and winked at the fireman. | saw him 
It looked to me as if you had told 
him to throw you off that train.” 

“That ain't reasonable, miss,”’ Jimmy 
said. “Why should IT want to be 
throwed off a train in the woods ?” 

“That’s just what I want to know,” 
she said. “There was several mysteri- 
ous-actin’ men around here last week, 
and I don’t like the looks of it. Are 
you aimin’ to bother my paw?’ 

“Why should I bother him? I never 
saw him until I was thrown off the 
train.” 

“T want to know,” she persisted. “I 
reckon you think you're smart, but 
maybe you ain’t. Sometimes you talk 
mighty fine for a tramp.” 

“Oh, I had an education before | 
went on the bum.” 
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“Your face would look like a tramp’s, 
except that you must have had a shave 
yesterday,” she went on. “And the 
backs of your hands are dirty and look 
rough. But the palms of ’em are clean, 
stranger, as I noticed when you was 
eatin’ supper, and they ain’t rough at 
all. You ain’t been washin’ them palms 
in cold water and gettin’ ’em chapped, 
and you ain’t been handlin’ firewood 
for tramps’ fires, either. Your palms 
are as smooth as a woman’s, stranger ; 
a whole lot smoother than mine.” 

“That just happens,” said Jimmy 
Borton, chagrined a bit. 

“You've mussed up vour hair and 
managed to get some cinders in it, 
but it’s been cut recent, and by a good 
barber, as anybody could tell at a 
glance,” she said. “I didn’t know that 
bums was that particular about their 
hair. That’s only a few things I’ve 
noticed. Stranger, I reckon you'd bet- 
ter tell me your business around here.” 

“T’m just a bum that’s——” 

“Why was vou snoopin’ around that 
window, then’ My paw ain't got any- 
thing a man would want to steal, and 
you know it. We're poor folks.” 

“Well, what do vou think?” Jimmy 
asked. “\Why should I be snooping 
around that window? . Do you know 
any reason why I should want to bother 
your father?” 

She stepped closer and looked at him 
for a moment without answering. 

“T'll just call paw and let him ’tend 
to this,” she said; and then she turned 
around and hurried toward the house. 
Johnny Drake remained standing be- 
fore Jimmy Borton. 

Borton realized that he must escape, 
get into the woods, and watch from a 
distance while he kept out of sight and 
lead these people to believe that he had 
become frightened and had run away 
from that section of the country. He 
had ascertained, as the girl talked, that 
Johnny Drake did not know much 


about knots. He had worked at the 
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rope, and now he fumbled at the knot 
under cover of the darkness and untied 
it. Suddenly the rope dropped from 
around him. 

Borton made a quick spring and 
hurled Johnny Drake to the ground. 
Before the half-wit could utter a sound, 
he had been rendered unconscious. 
Then Jimmy darted across the clear- 
ing and plunged into the woods, found 
the path that led toward the railroad, 
and went along it swiftly and care- 
fully, trying to make as little noise as 
possible. 

EV 

Jimmy Borton found his bundle and 
established a camp in the dense woods 
a mile from the railroad, and on the 
uphill side of it. The next day, at 
noon, he slipped through the forest and 
made his way toward the track, keep- 
ing under cover always. He found a 
place from whence he could look down 
upon the right of way, just above the 
spot where the bullets had struck the 
locomotives. 

A local passenger train came around 
the lower curve and made its way 
slowly up Continental Hill. Jimmy 
3orton watched carefully. The loco- 
motive reached the fatal spot, there was 
the sound of a shot and the singing of 
a bullet, and Jimmy Borton saw engi- 
neer and fireman throw down their 
heads. Then the train gathered speed 
and went on. 

Jimmy thought that he had marked 
the spot from which the shot had come, 
and now he hurried forward through 
the woods, making as good progress 
as he could, but trying to walk with 
little noise. He stopped now and then 
to listen, but could hear nothing. 

He came to a tiny trail that led to 
a small clearing, and, at the edge of 
the clearing, he stopped. He saw from 
here a person could get a clear view 
of the track below, and a clear shot 
at a train -running along it. As he 


watched he heard the brush crack, saw 
a head protrude, and stepped back be- 
hind a tree, gasping his surprise. 

Mamie Cardon stepped from the 
brush and into the clearing. She held 
a rifle in the crook of one arm, and 
she was looking after the disappearing 
train. 

It was something of a shock to 
Jimmy Borton, but he remembered his 
business. He slipped forward quietly, 
drew his automatic, and called to the 
girl. 

“Drop that rifle and turn around!” 

There was a menace in his tone. 
Mamie Cardon whirled around, saw 
him, gasped, and dropped the rifle at 
her feet. 

“So you wasn’t a tramp, and you 
didn’t go away last night!” she said. 

“Stand back from that rifle!” Jimmy 
commanded. 

He watched her carefully as he went 
forward and picked it up. He turned 
the muzzle toward his nostrils. 

“Been fired within the last few min- 
utes!” he said. 

He snapped open the breech and ex- 
tracted the cartridge. 

“Tt’s the caliber I thought it was,” 


Jimmy announced, ‘looking at her 
keenly. “I’m sorry, young lady, but 


persons who commit murder have to 
pay the penalty. The slain man was 
innocent, and left a widow and chil- 
dren.” 

“What—what do 
gasped. 

“Don’t you know that somebody has 
been shooting at trains as they pass 
the hill? Don’t you know that one of 
the engineers was killed that way?” 

“Yes; a neighbor passin’ along the 
road told me that yesterday,” she said. 

“And you didn’t know it before? I 
am afraid, Miss Cardon, that acting 
will do you little good at the present 
moment. I’m sorry, too. You look 
something like a girl I admire very 


vou mean?” she 
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much. Prison is a terrible place for 
a woman.” 

“Prison!” she exclaimed. “You 
think that I-—I killed that man—shot 
at the trains?” 

“Isn’t it obvious?” Jimmy asked. 
“Here vou are with a rifle in your hand, 
and a shot was fired at a train from 
almost this spot a few minutes ago. 
The rifle fires a bullet similar to the 
one that killed the engineer. You have 
carried your father’s quarrel with the 
railroads a bit too far, Miss Cardon!” 

The girl threw herself on the ground 
and began to weep. 

“T’m sorry,” Jimmy said again. “I'll 
have to signal the first train and take 
you to town and put you in jail. The 
killing of a man cannot be allowed to 
go unpunished. You must see that.” 

She sat up, suddenly, trying hard 
to brush the tears from her eyes, and 
failing because they fell as swiftly as 
she brushed them away. 

“I—I did it!” she said. ‘Railroads 
ruined my father’s life! I just wanted 
to scare ’em—I didn’t mean to kill any- 
body—but I did it!” 

Jimmy Borton took a step toward 
her. But a voicé from behind him 
caused him to whirl around. 

“She didn’t do it! She’s lyin’ to pro- 
tect me!” 

It was Cardon who spoke. He had 
stepped from the brush to confront 
them. He had another rifle in his hand, 
but Jimmy could tell at a glance that 
it did not fire a bullet similar to the 
one that had killed the engineer. 

“T did it myself!” Cardon declared; 
“and no railroad detective is goin’ to 
take me into town, either! Come 
around here dressed up like a tramp, 
will yeh? Drop that pistol!” 

Jimmy Borton knew that he faced 
peril. This man, maniac at times, 
would shoot to kill, and the head of 
the A. B. & C. detective force would 
be buried far back in the woods, where 
possibly no man ever would find the 
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body. He dropped the pistol at his 
feet, hoping that he would get the 
chance later to recover it and catch 
Cardon off guard. 

“Paw! Paw, you don’t know what 
you're sayin’!” the girl cried. “I did 
it! I told the man so! This is the 
rifle that did it. He smelled the muzzle, 
and he knows. He knew the size of 
the cartridge, too.” 

“Shut up, girl! No daughter of 
mine goes to prison. You ain’t guilty; 
Iam! I’ve always hated railroads and 
railroad men-—and I’ve tried to get 
square with ’em!” 

“But I’ve got the rifle that———” she 
said. 

“You picked it up where I hid it. I 
always hid that one and then carried 
this squirrel gun, in case I should run 
across anybody.” 

“Paw, don’t say that! They'll hang 
vou. And you ain't guilty! I am! 
They'll only send a girl to prison—for 
life, and——”’ 

She was sobbing again. 

“Nobody’s goin’ to prison!” Cardon 
declared. “This is the only man as 
knows, and I reckon he won't ever tell. 
No, I reckon he won't!” 

“Paw, you wouldn’t-—— 

“T’m takin’ care of myself and my 
daughter, honey! No snoopin’ railroad 
detective is goin’ to bother us! He’s 
the only man as is in the way—the 


” 


only one as knows!” 

Jimmy Porton cleared his throat. 

“All this is very interesting,” he said. 
‘But let us consider the affair from 
another angle. JI am willing to stake 
my reputation on the statement that 
neither of you did it. Each of you 
claims to be guilty, hoping to protect 
the other.” 

“T did it!” the girl sobbed. | 

“You thought that your father was 
guilty, didn’t you, Miss Cardon?” 
Jimmy said. “You was afraid that he 
would be arrested and charged with the 
crime. That is why you suspected me 
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. 
last night and asked me what I was 
doing snooping around the house. You 
came here this morning to see if your 
father was shooting at a train, to try 
to prevent him if he was here. You 
didn’t see anybody, but you saw the 
shot fired, as I did, and you rushed 
through the brush and found that rifle, 
and walked out here, where I met you. 

“T accused you, after having ascer- 
tained that the rifle had just been fired. 
You admitted your guilt because you 
thought you could shield your father— 
you believed him guilty. He overheard 
us, came from the brush, and claimed 
to be guilty just to shield you. He had 
been wondering, too, who had fired the 
shots from the woods. He hates rail- 
roads, but he would not murder an en- 
gineer, I believe, though he did try 
to wreck a train years ago. He has 
reached the point where his hatred con- 
sists merely of hating rather than of 
deeds of vengeance. All hatred does 
that in time. That is the truth, isn’t 
it?” 

Mamie hung her head; Cardon 
looked away and refused to answer. 

“T can tell that it is the truth, tell 
it by your actions. It was loyal of 
both of you to want to take the blame 
from the other—splendid! But that 
does not bring the guilty person to 
justice!” 

“Then who did it?” Mamie gasped. 

“T began to have my suspicions last 
night, not from any evidence I found, 
but just by judging human nature. The 
person who did it is a man—and he 
is hiding behind that clump of brush 
over there. I have been watching him 
at intervals for several minutes.” 

A report rang out, there was a burst 
of smoke and a flash of flame, and a 
bullet sang past Jimmy Borton’s head. 
He stooped, snatched up the automatic, 
and fired in reply. There was a yelp 





of pain, the sound of a man crashing 
through the brush. 
Jimmy led the 


chase. It went 


through the forest, to another tiny trail, 
across the track and into the woods 
on the other side. Then there came 
another cry, the sound of a fall. 

“The cliff!’ Cardon exclaimed. 

They reached the edge of the cliff, 
covered with ferns and vines, and 
Jimmy peered over. 

“How do we get to the bottom?” he 
asked. 

Cardon showed him. Soon they 
were standing beside a broken, battered 
man who was near death because of 
his fall to the rocks below. It was 
Johnny Drake. 

“I—did it!” He moaned. “Mr. 
Cardon hated railroads—and he was 
good to me. I did it—for him. I stole 
the gun the last time I was in town 
—and bought some cartridges with the 
little money I had. I wanted to kill 
’em—because Mr. Cardon hated ’em.” 

“Johnny—Johnny, how could you?” 
Mamie Cardon cried. “To kill a poor 
man like that! And I thought father 
was guilty—and was afraid. I watched 
him. And he thought it was me.” 

“T don’t—care,” said Johnny Drake. 
“T missed my footin’—fell over this 
old cliff. I guess—I won’t—ever go to 
—prison!” 

And then Johnny Drake lapsed into 
unconsciousness, and an hour later he 
died. They buried him in the little 
valley at the foot of the cliff, and 
Jimmy Borton went back to his camp, 
and shaved and bathed and changed 
his clothes. Then he went to the Car- 
don cabin again, appearing as the real 
Jimmy Borton in the mode of the mo- 
ment, and he talked seriously to Cardon 
and his daughter. 

“Forget the railroad and make some- 
thing of this place of yours, Cardon,” 
he said. “I'll see that the company 
puts up a station on the hill, so the 
trains will stop and take on your truck; 
it'll get to the city quicker and fresher, 
and bring you good prices. Take care 
of that girl of yours, Cardon, and give 
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her a chance. She needs ‘advantages. 
I'll be glad to send her books and mag- 
azines and things like that. I like her; 
she reminds me a great deal of a cer- 
tain young woman I hope to make my 
wife soon.” 

“Maybe I have been wrong,” Cardon 
said, 

“Railroads are usually just, Cardon. 
If one wronged you, perhaps another 
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visit the city, come to see me. Here’s 
a card with my name and address on 
it!” 

Half an hour later the engineer of 
a passenger train was surprised to be 
flagged on Continental Till. Jimmy 
Borton climbed aboard the locomotive 
for the ride to division headquarters. 

“You don’t have to duck your head 
any more,” he told the engineer. “The 





man who has been shooting at loco- 
motives was buried to-day. Now put 
on a little speed, will you? T need a 
manicure badly!” 


will help you. Instead of going after 
them with a gun, make them pay you. 
Make them haul your produce and 
bring in your supplies. When you 
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THE BLOODSTAINED STONE 

[N front of and adjoining the main prison building of the penitentiary at Carson, 

Nevada, is a broad walk of sandstone flags, much worn by the friction of the 
countless feet that have passed over them during the half century and more since 
they were laid, and directly beneath one of the two guardroom windows is a 
flagstone, one corner of which, a spot about two inches square, is darker than 
the surrounding sandstone and shows no trace of the passage of either men 
or time, for so much harder is that part of the sandstone that it stands out from 
the rest. The stain was from the lifeblood of George Pixley, brother of the 
actress, Annie Pixley, afterward famous in such plays as ‘“Mliss.”” It was spilled 
during the great break of September, 1871, when forty-seven convicts escaped. 
Pixley, whose father conducted a mineral-springs resort near by, heard a com- 





motion in the guardroom and ran up the walk to see what was happening. As 


he peered between the bars of the open guardroom window to witness the closé 
of the struggle between the first escaping convicts and the turnkey, a prisoner 
pressed a pistol against Pixley’s forehead and fired. Like Macbeth’s “damned 
spot that will not out,” it remains after a lapse of forty-eight years. The theory 
is that the elements in the blood had a chemical action on the porous stone into 
which it soaked, causing it to harden. 
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FOSSILS IN PRISON 


A PRISON which draws many visitors not at all interested in penal institutions 

or convicts is the State penitentiary at Carson, Nevada, where, imprinted 
on the sandstone floor of the quarry that constitutes the prison yard, may be 
found the tracks of such prehistoric animals as the mastodon, sloth, and saber- 
toothed tiger, together with those of wolves and large birds. Many fossil re- 
mains have been uncovered also during the fifty years and more in which the 
The finest specimens are 





excavation of sandstone blocks has been going on. 
in the Smithsonian Institute, to which they were shipped years ago, but fossil 
remains are still being found in the prison yard from time to time. 
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XI~THE ALIBI THAT FAILED 


HAT course will the average 
Xa7 jury take when the irresistible 
force of circumstantial evi- 
dence comes into collision 
with an immovable alibi. The case of 
Pasach N. Rubinstein supplies an an- 
swer, for it is one of the classic trials of 
this character. ilere, against the almost 
unshakable evidence of guilt, built up bit 
by bit by the testimony of independent 
witnesses, the accused man advanced 
the oaths of no fewer than twelve 
witnesses, all of whom swore to having 
been in his company in another place 
at the time when the crime was com- 
mitted. It was one of the most baffling 
cases ever brought to trial, and a dra- 
matic event prevented it from being 
pushed to a satisfactory conclusion. 
The trial of Rubinstein for the mur- 
der of Sarah Alexander, his father’s 
serving girl, began in the town of New 
Lots, near Brooklyn, New York, on 
January 31, 1876. The Honorable 
Calvin E. Pratt, justice of the supreme 
court, presided, and associated with him 
were the Honorable Henry A. Moore, 
county judge of Kings County, and the 
Honorable Henry Wolfert and Hon- 
orable Andrew McKibben, justices of 
the sessions and associate justices, the 
whole comprising the court of oyer and 
terminer. For the people appeared 
District Attorney Winchester [ritton 
and his assistant, Henry Snell, while 


the accused man was represented by 


Messrs. William A. Beach and John 
©. Mott. The grand jury presented 
that: 


Pasach N. Rubinstein, late of the town of 
New Lots, in the County of Kings, on the 
twelfth day of December, in the year of Our 
Lord, 1875, at the town and county afore- 
said, by force of arms in and upon the body 
of one Sarah Alexander, in the peace of the 
people of the State then and there being, 
willfully, premeditately, deliberately, feloni- 
ously, and of his malice aforethought did 
make an assault, and that he, the said Pasach 
N. Rubinstein, with .a certain knife, which 
he, the said Pasach N. Rubinstein in his right 
hand then and there had, did beat, cut, strike, 
and wound the said Sarah Alexander, in- 
flicting mortal wounds, whereof the said 
Sarah Alexander at the town and county 
aforesaid did die. 


The evidence for the prosecution was 
opened by a farm laborer, Martin Se- 
fellern, and his master, Diedrich Wes- 
sels, who testified that they had dis- 
covered the body a day or two after 
the murder was supposed to have taken 
place, lying in a field which had been 
sown with corn the year before. 

Note that crop. It is the first link 
in the remarkable chain of evidence 
that was built against the accused man. 
The ground, then, had been sown with 
corn the year before, of which the husks 
and shriveled stalks presumably lay 
upon the soil here and there, rotting 
under the weather. There had been 
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hard rain a day or two before the body 
was found, followed by frost and a light 
fall of snow. 

The body was found with the throat 
cut, and a knife was near by, with which 
the deed had evidently been committed. 
There were no signs of a struggle. 
The murderer had evidently come upon 
the girl from behind suddenly and 
drawn the knife across her throat. 

Thomas J. Herbert, a roundsman of 
the precinct, who was summoned by 
Wessels, testified that he found a 
thimble and a three-cent piece upon the 
body, which was covered with a shawl. 
The accused man, Pasach N. Rubin- 
stein, attended the coroner’s inquest, 
and the coroner, Henry C. Simmons, 
testified that he was “nervous.” Ru- 
binstein, who was a Pole, was arrested 
soon afterward and lodged in a cell. 
There, through an interpreter, he made 
a statement to Detective George Zundt 
and ex-Sergeant Charles Frost. 

“Where were you on Sunday, the 
day of the murder, from six a. m. to 
ten p. m.?” he was asked. 

Rubinstein replied: “T was at church 
and from there went home: left home 
at ten-fifteen, from there to eight 
Maiden Lane; from there, home be- 
fore dinner; ate dinner; after dinner 
went to one ninety-three Canal Street 
to see John Zarmaousky; and from 
there to Thirty-second Street, number 
three forty-two, to John Weiman’s; 
saw him and collected commissions for 
chains; got home before dark; ate 
supper with Sarah Alexander, who gave 
me some tea; then to one fifteen Divi- 
sion Street, to see some parties; failed, 
so went home; went back twice; 
saw them the third time; thence to 
one thirty-eight or one forty Division 
Street.” He continued to say that he 





reached home at eight and that the 
woman was gone, whereupon he went 
to bed. 

This was a fairly comprehensive ac 
count of a busy man’s day! 
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Detective Zundt had not been idle 
while the suspect was in prison. He 
took the prisoner’s boots and, going 
over the field in which the body had 
been found, discovered, leading to the 
spot, the footprints of a man and a 
woman. The prisoner’s boots were 
found to fit the tracks. They were 
sent to one Asahel K. Eaton, an ana- 
lytical chemist, together with the shawl 
which had been discovered round the 
body of the victim. Let us take Mr. 


Eaton’s evidence upon the witness 
stand. 
“Did you at any time,’ asked Mr, 


Beach, the prisoner’s counsel, “cut 
from the shawl any part of it before 
you made this examination?” 

“T did. I cut from the fringe a small 
portion.” 

“Did you make any relative compari- 
son between the fringe which you cut 
from the shawl and the woolly matter 
which you say was contained in the 
scale taken from the sole of the pris- 
oner’s boot?” 

“T did,” answered Mr. Eaton. 

“What was the result of it?” 

“They were precisely alike.” 

“In what particular?” : 

“Tn the character of the fiber.” 

Eaton testified that he had examined 
the prisoner’s coat and had found two 
spots of blood upon the sleeve. Further- 
more, upon the sole, adhering to the 
fiber from the shawl, was a speck of 
dried blood, as well as a tiny fragment 
of corn husk. This latter piece of evi 
dence was objected to and stricken out 
by consent of the district attorney, but 
it was subsequently reintroduced, and 
naturally had a profound effect upon 
the jury. 

Asked whether the bloodspot upon 
the coat were of human origin, Mr. 
Eaton answered: 

“T could not answer that question 
absolutely, only approximately. We 
undertake to determine between the 
blood of a man and of certain animals, 
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but not of all animals. We can dis- 
tinguish with the greatest ease with 
regard to the blood of fishes and birds, 
or with regard to a certain number ef 
the animals, but not all; between the 
blood of a sheep and that of a man 
there is a difference; and a variety of 
the other animals where the blood cor- 
puscles are very much less in size than 
in the case with man, there we can dis- 
tinguish with certainty; by the micro- 
scope we can distinguish between the 
blood of the ox and sheep and the pig, 
and, when fresh, without any trouble; 
but when the blood has dried, the diffi- 
culty is increased. Yet even then we 
can determine with certainty.” 

This verbatim answer and the fail- 
ure of the witness to reconcile the con- 
flicting statements contained in it throw 
considerable doubt upon the value of 
his evidence. In the beginning he re- 
marks that he cannot answer absolutely 
—‘“‘only approximately”—whether the 
bloodstains were of human origin. In 
the latter part he says that even when 
the blood is dried chemists can deter- 
mine its origin with certainty. 

Detective Zundt and the other de- 
tectives who had been detailed upon the 
case put in further evidence, which 
showed that the prisoner’s boots were 
coated with a peculiar yellow mud 
which was to be found at the place of 
the murder, but could not possibly have 
got on the boots had he confined his 
journeyings within the city, as he had 
stated in his reply to Zundt’s question- 
ing. 

Now came forward a little girl named 
Augusta Simon, whose father, Gustav 
Simon, kept a hardware store. She 
bore witness as to the knife which had 
been found. A month or so before the 
commission of the murder, she stated, 
Rubinstein entered her father’s store 
and asked to see some knives. It was 
her father’s habit not to sharpen the 
knives which he had bought until he 
found a customer; some delay arose 
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concerning the sharpening of Rubin- 
stein’s knife, and thus she was enabled 
to remember him. She added that the 
knife which had been found must have 
been bought at her father’s shop, be- 
cause it was fastened in a peculiar man- 
ner with three rivets, and no other 
knives sold in New York were similarly 
fastened. 

The alleged murderer had now been 
connected with the weapon and with 
the locality, and the purpose of the 
prosecution was to show his connection 
with the dead woman. For this pur- 
pose a number of witnesses were 
brought forward, each of whom testi- 
fied, substantially, that she—these wit- 
nesses were principally women—had 
seen Rubinstein riding in a street car 
going toward the scene of the murder, 
in company with the Alexander woman, 
about one hour before the tragedy oc- 
curred. All were positive as to his 
identity, yet some thought he had worn 
a beard and whiskers, others whiskers 
alone. They were unanimous in stat- 
ing that the woman had worn the shawl 
which was shown in court. 

The brother of the victim, called by 
the State, testified as to the demeanor 
of the accused man when the girl was 
first missed. Rubinstein, he testified, 
had once given her a pair of earrings, 
and, thinking, on that account, that he 
might have some knowledge of her 
whereabouts, the brother had called on 
him. Together they went to police 
headquarters, to learn whether she had 
been arrested for any reason. Then 
Rubinstein advised Alexander to put 
an advertisement in @ German news- 
paper. “It will cost you four dollars,” 
he said. And afterward he volunteered 
the statement that “loafers might have 
dragged her away into a country place 
and killed her.” Finally, when the 
news came of the discovery of the body, 
Rubinstein exclaimed: “She was found 
just where I dreamed!” 

Now all the links in the chain of 
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circumstantial evidence had _ been 
forged, save one. The knife had been 
identified as Rubinstein’s, the scale 
taken from the sole of his boot dis- 
closed the presence of corn husk— 
which existed on the field—and fiber, 
identical with that in the shawl. There 
were bloodspots on the coat sleeve. 
The boots fitted the tracks; they were 
coated with yellow mud. It was be- 
lieved that he had been with the mur- 
dered woman on the car running in 
the direction of Wessels’ field. 

Now came the most damning witness 
of all. One Max Levy, a peddler, who 
had worked in a tanning shop but found 
peddling more profitable, deposed that 
he knew the prisoner by sight. On the 
Sunday afternoon on which the mur- 
der occurred he was going his rounds 
“on the plank road,” when he met the 
prisoner and a woman. It was growing 
late, and the district was a bad one to 
be alone in toward nightfall. Levy 
asked the prisoner where he was going. 

“To get a place for my cousin,” Ru- 
binstein answered. 

The peddler laughed to think of his 
setting out at that time in the evening 
to get his cousin a place. 

“Give me the girl’s address,” he vol- 
unteered. “TI will get a place for her.” 

He took the address which Rubin- 
stein gave him, and left the couple. 
We may surmise that he often turned 
his head to see where they were going. 
In fact, according to his statement on 
the witness stand, he looked around 
when he was about fifty yards away 
and saw them crossing the fence which 
bounded Wessels’ farm. Presently he 
heard cries of “Fire! Fire! Help! 
Help!” This was toward five o’clock 
on a winter’s afternoon, and—as Levy 
testified—“he was a nervous man, 
easily frightened,” he hurried home as 
fast as he could go. 

Other witnesses had heard these 
cries, and, after bringing them forward, 
the State adjourned, having made out 
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as complete a case against the prisoner 
as it seemed possible to do. An au- 
topsy had disclosed an ample motive 
for the commission of the murder. 
The chain of evidence was complete ; 
direct testimony itself could have been 
no more direct than this built-up struc- 
ture of cumulative proof; there seemed 
hardly a doubt of conviction. 

Then it was that, one after another, 
twelve witnesses came forward for the 
defense, with the same story. Rubin- 
stein had been a guest at a party—a 
wedding feast—just at the time when 
the unknown man was murdering the 
victim in Wessels’ field. Some of them 
admitted, indeed, that they had not seen 
him at the party during the entire eve- 
ning, but it would have been impossible 
for him to have hurried away to do his 
ghastly deed and then to have returned. 
Here circumstantial evidence came face 
to face with direct evidence and found 
itself baffled. Both sides seemed in- 
surmountably strong; the prisoner had 
the benefit of the doubt. 

Mr. Beach also contrived to put a 
different face upon the situation when 
he pressed home his attack upon the 
prosecution’s evidence. A chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link, and the 
counsel for the prisoner weakened sev- 
eral of the links very materially. 

Let us take them up in detail. First, 
as to the boots fitting the footprints. It 
had rained hard and there had been a 
good deal of mud. Then it had frozen 
hard, and after that there had been a 
light fall of snow. Was it possible to 
measure a boot against a footprint after 
so many changes of weather? And 
suppose it were; the prisoner’s boot 
was of an average size, and innumer- 
able men were wearing just that size 
of boot; besides, suppose it had been 
one size larger or smaller, would it 
not have fitted approximately also? 
Then, as to the motive. Nobody had 
brought forward any evidence to prove 
that there had existed any illicit re- 
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lationship between Rubinstein and the 
servant girl in his father’s house. The 
motive was, to say the least, unconvinc- 
ing. And as for the witnesses who 
swore that they had seen him in the 
street car, they had differed materially 
in their statements. One thought he 
wore a beard, one said he did not. Were 
they to be trusted? 

Mr. Beach did not abstain from point- 
ing to the inconsistency in the evidence 
of Eaton, the analytical chemist, which 
has already been referred to, and to 
his failure to declare positively that it 
was human bloodstains upon the coat 
sleeve. But suppose it was human 
blood. He brought forward medical 
evidence to show that Rubinstein was 
a consumptive; in fact, his case had 
been declared a hopeless one. It was 
his own blood that he had shed, from 
his own lungs, which was now being 
used in the evidence against him. 

More ingenious still was his theory 
concerning the composition of the scale 
which had been removed from the pris- 
oner’s sole. It had contained, it will 
be remembered, corn husk in a very 
minute quantity, and fiber of a woolen 
nature. Rubinstein, senior, kept a store 
where woolen goods were exposed for 
sale, and it was well known that when 
woolen goods were exposed the air 
was filled with particles of fluff and 
fiber. Doubtless the prisoner had trod- 
den in these and so the particle had 
come on his sole. Furthermore, the 
streets in the vicinity of the Rubin- 
stein’s home were littered with husks 
from the corn which was exposed for 
sale. A speck of blood had been found 
upon the prisoner’s sole also, and this, 
said Mr. Beach, undoubtedly was the 
blood of chickens which butchers and 
poultry men, having slaughtered, ex- 
posed for sale upon the sidewalks. 

Then as to the purchase of the knife. 
The little girl, Augusta Sitnon, had pos- 
itively identified the prisoner as hav- 
ing been in the store to purchase this 


at a certain hour on a certain date. 
Mr. Beach brought forward a witness, 
a certain Mr, Kohn, who had a jewelry 
shop at number nine Maiden Lane, 
the place where Rubinstein had been 
at about ten-thirty a. m. on the day of 
the murder, according to the statement 
made by him to Detective Zundt. Kohn 
testified, on behalf of the defense, that 
at the time when Rubinstein was sup- 
posed to have been purchasing the knife 
from Augusta Simon he had actually 
been in his company, engaged upon 
business. In fact, Rubinstein owed 
him two dollars, and Kohn had left his 
store and walked to his home with him 
in order to collect it. A second wit- 
ness testified that he was with Rubin- 
stein and Kohn at the time of the al- 
leged purchase. 

Finally, asked Mr. Beach, how could 
the prisoner, an undersized, consump- 
tive man, half crippled by his disease, 
have murdered a strong, healthy girl 
like Sarah Alexander? If those who 
had heard her crying out spoke the 
truth, there had certainly been some- 
thing of a struggle before the murder- 
ous deed was accomplished. 

When the defense rested, the rebut- 
tal of the prosecution’s evidence seemed 
to be complete. District Attorney Brit- 
ton, however, brought in some telling 
points. Of the twelve witnesses at the 
wedding party, he showed that all but 
two were related to Rubinstein. He 
flatly accused them of having committed 
perjury on the prisoner’s behalf. As 
for Kohn, he made a similar charge. 
Was it reasonable, he asked, that a 
Maiden Lane jeweler would leave his 
office at a busy hour and walk through 
the streets with a meanly-dressed fel- 
low like Rubinstein, to his tenement 
home, in order to obtain payment of 
a debt of two dollars? As for the 
footprints, the fact that it had frozen 
hard after the rain was the best pos- 
sible proof that the imprints in the mud 
had retained their shape unaltered; the 
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light covering of snow had not affected 
their outlines, but had preserved them. 

The jury, after an absence of several 
hours, brought in a verdict of “Guilty 
of murder in the first degree,” and Ru- 
binstein, who dramatically protested his 
innocence of the crime, was removed to 
State’s prison and placed in a death 
cell. 

This case, sordid and revolting as it 
was, formed the subject of much com- 
ment among members of the bar and 
was much talked of among laymen and 
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publicists. It is the only case on rec- 
ord in which the evidence of twelve 
witnesses in favor of an alibi had been 
disregarded by a jury and a conviction 
obtained solely upon circumstantial 
evidence. Notice of appeal was filed, 
but before the matter could be argued 
by the court of appeals, Rubinstein had 
died in his cell of tuberculosis, his end 
being hastened by voluntary starvation. 
The Rubinstein case, therefore, takes 
its place among the many which have 
never been satisfactorily solved. 
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PROMISE TO PAY HOLDS AFTER DEATH 

HE records of New York’s civil courts bring to light some interesting facts 

about statutes of the State that few outside the legal profession know any- 

thing about. For instance, there is a law governing the wording of promissory 

notes, which makes such an “instrument payable at a fixed period after the date 

of note or on sight ; or before a fixed or determinable future time specified therein ; 

or at a fixed period after the occurrence of a specified event which is certain 
to happen, though the time of happening be uncertain.” 

Under the last clause of the statute referred to a man may collect from the 
estate of a person who has promised to pay the amount of the note a certain 
time after his own death. A promissory note of this character, to carry legal 
obligation to pay, would have to be worded somewhat as follows: 

“New York, N. Y., June 30, 1919. Ninety days after death, I promise to 
pay Anton Brown two thousand dollars for value received. (Signed) Martin 
Carp.” 

Since Martin Carp’s death is sure to occur some time, the two thousand 
dollars must, under the law, be paid by his estate to Anton Brown. 


EX-GANGSTER RESTORED TO CITIZENSHIP 


HAVING served one term in prison and been for years one of the well-known 

gang leaders in New York, “Monk” (/:dward) Eastman enlisted in the 
United States army early in the war and was sent to France. His conduct there 
was so exemplary, from the standpoints both of military discipline and exceptional 
courage, that upon the return of his regiment to the United States his command- 
ing officers recommended to Governor Smith that Eastman be restored to the 
rights of citizenship he lost when sentenced to prison. The governor thought so 
well of Eastman’s record abroad that he acceded to their request and returned 
to the ex-gangster all rights held by a citizen of the State. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
AFTER a ten-year sojourn in Honduras, where he has made a comfortable fortune, Sidney Prale 
comes to New York, and finds that practically every man’s hand is against him. On the boat, 
he meets Kate Gilbert, a very attractive young woman, and suspects that she has something to do 
with his ostracism. Rufus Shepley, a steamship acquaintance, on encountering Prale later, snubs 
him and says he doesn’t want to have anything to do with him. Prale, resenting the discourteous 


treatment, has a violent quarrel with Shepley. 


George Lerton, a cousin of Prale’s, warns him that 


he is in danger from some unknown enemies and advises him to leave the country. The only persons 
loyal to Prale are Jim Farland, a detective and an old friend, and a man whom he nicknames Murk, 
and who acts as a sort of valet and bodyguard to him. 

One morning detectives eater Prale’s room and announce that be is under arrest for the murder 
of Rufus Shepley. All the evidence is against him, but he enlists the aid of Jim Farland, who dis- 
covers that certain witnesses were bribed to destroy Prale’s alibi on the night ef the murder. There 
are, however, many things to account fer, among them the presence of Prale’s fountain pen near 


Shepley’s body. Prale is released on bail, in the 


custody of a detective. Farland finds out that 


Kate Gilbert is acquainted with Lerton, and is led to suspect that Lerton tried to break down Prale's 


alibi by bribing two of the witnesses. 


He also locates the girl's residence and sets Murk to keep watch on her movements. While 
doing so one night, Murk is struck down from bebind and dragged, uncouscious, into an alleyway. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


MURK IS TEMPTED. 


HE next thing that impressed 
itself upon Murk’s conscious- 
ness was the fact that he had 
a terrific pain in the back of 
his head. Many times during his ca- 
reer Murk had experienced similar 
pains. “And he knew that the best thing 
to do was to remain quiet for a short 
time, keep his eyes closed, and gradu- 
ally pull himself together. 

So he pretended that he had not re- 





. gained consciousness. He knew that 


he had been stretched upon a bed or 
couch of some sort, and that his wrists 
were lashed together, and his ankles. 
He was not gagged, however. 
Gradually the pain ceased, Murk’s 
senses cleared and he became aware 
of what was going on around him. He 
could hear whispered voices, but could 


not distinguish words and sentences; 
neither could he tell whether the voices 
were those of men or women. 

Finally Murk opened his eyes. 

He found that he was in a small room 
furnished in quite an ordinary manner. 
He was stretched on an old-fashioned 
sofa. There were a few chairs scat- 
tered about, and a cupboard in one 
corner. In the middle of the room was 
an ordinary table covered with a red 
cloth. Upon the table a kerosene lamp 
was burning. 

Murk groaned and made an attempt 
to sit up, but fell back again because 
of a fit of dizziness. It became evident 
that his groan had been heard in the 
room adjoining, for the door, which 
had been ajar, now was thrown open 
wide, and two men entered. 

Murk knew them instantly; they 
were the men who had attacked Sidney 
Prale in the park. 
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“Back to earth, are you?” one of 
them snarled. “If I had my way, you'd 
have been cracked in the head for 
good.” 

Murk snarled in reply, despite the 
fact that he was bound and at the mercy 
of these men. 

“Sore because I smashed your face!” 
Murk said. 

“That'll be about all out of you! I 
may take a smash at you yet!” 

“You've got a good chance while my 
hands and feet are tied,’ Murk replied. 
“It’s the only time you could get away 
with it, all right! Turn me loose and 
I can clean up the two of you!” 

“You’re not doin’ any cleanin’ for 
the present,” he was told. 

Murk began wondering at the object 
of the assault upon him. He could 
feel the roll of bills Prale had given 
him bulging his vest pocket, so he 
guessed robbery was not the motive. 
He managed to sit up on the sofa now, 
and he glared at the two thugs before 
him with right good will. 

One of the men went back into the 
adjoining room, and the other remained 
standing before Murk, sneering at him, 
his hands opening and closing as ii he 
would take Murk’s throat in them and 
choke the life out of Sidney Prale’s 
valet and comrade in arms. 

Then the man who had left the room 
returned, and there was another with 
him. Murk looked at this stranger 
with sudden interest. He was well 
dressed, Murk could see, but he wore 
an ulster that had the wide collar 
turned up around his neck, and he had 
a mask on his face—a home-made mask 
that was nothing more than a hand- 
kerchief with eye slits cut in it. 

“Afraid to show yourself, are you?” 
Murk sneered. “Who are you—the 
chief thug?” 

The masked man pulled a chair up 
before the sofa and sat down. His 
eyes glittered at Murk through the slits 
in the handkerchief. 
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“You are not going to be harmed, my 
man—if you are reasonable,” he said. 

“Reasonable about what?” Murk de- 
manded. 

“We want some information and we 
think you can give it to us; that is all.” 
“T don’t know much,” said Murk. 

“Tell us why you were prowling 
around that house near the park.” 

“Maybe I was takin’ a walk,” Murk 
answered. 

“And maybe you were spying, as I 
happen to know you were. We as- 
sume that Sidney Prale sent you to 
watch the comings and goings of a cer- 
tain young woman and her friends.” 

“Go right ahead assumin’.” 

“Tt will avail you nothing, my man, 
to adopt this attitude,” Murk was told. 
“And it might help you a great deal if 
you are willing to listen to reason.” 

“T’m listenin’,” Murk replied. 

“You haven’t been working for Sid- 
ney Prale very long, have you?” 

“Only a few days--since you seem 
to know all about it, anyway. Why ask 
foolish questions ?” 

“Very well. We understand that 
Prale kept you from committing sui- 
cide and then gave you a job. There 
is no reason why you should feel an 
overwhelming gratitude for Prale. He 
merely got a valet cheap.” 

“What about it?” Murk growled. 

“Sidney Prale has a million dollars, 
but you'll never see much of it. He 
isn’t the sort of man to toss his money 
away. And there are others, not par- 
ticularly Prale’s friends, who have 
many millions between them.” 

“Well, that ain’t doin’ me much 
good.” 

“Rut it may do you a lot of good, 
We want information and we = stand 
ready to pay for it.” 

“T guess you'll have to do a little ex- 
plainin’,” Murk told him. “IT never was 
any good at guessin’ riddles. Life’s too 
short to be spent workin’ out silly puz- 
zles.” 
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“Very well,” the masked man said. 
“As you perhaps are aware, Prale has 
certain enemies. That is enough for 
you to know, if he has not told you 
more. I[f you can give me information 
concerning Sidney Prale’s plans, and 
tell us how much he knows, we will pay 
you handsomely.” 

“T getcha,”’ Murk said. 

“And if you can manage to continue 
working for Prale, and let us know 
everything as it comes up, there'll be 
considerably more in it for you.” 

“Want me to do the spy act, do you?” 

“Call it whatever you like. There is 
a chance for you to earn some good 
money.” 

“How much?” Murk demanded. 

“That depends upon the services you 
render us. But let me assure you that 
you will be richly rewarded. We will 
not fool you or defraud you.” 

“What do you want to know?” 

“What is Jim Farland, the detective, 
doing? What he reported to 
Prale?” 


“He ain’t reported much of any- 


has 


thing,” said Murk. 
“We want to know what Prale 


thinks about the situation. Tell us all 
you know concerning the Rufus Shep- 
ley murder case. Has Sidney Prale 
said anything you have been able to 
hear about the enemies who are bother- 
ing him? You understand what we 
want to know—everything possible 
about Prale’s plans. And we want you 
to watch henceforth, and keep us in- 
formed in a way I shall explain to 
you.” 

“Well, explain it!” said Murk. 

“Scarcely, until we know that you 
are our man. Try to think of things 
now, and tell us. Be sure you let us 
have everything. What you deem un- 
important may he really important to 
us.” 

“I'd feel a lot more friendly to you 
gents if you'd untie me,” said Murk. 
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“T can’t talk business when I’m treated 
like a prisoner, or somethin’ like that.” 

“You'll be untied as soon as we feel 
sure of you, and not before,” Murk was 
told. “We are not taking chances with 
you. Are you going to work for us?” 

“I’m not sure that the proposition 
looks good to me,” Murk said. “I make 
a deal with a man whose face I can’t 
see, and do the dirty work—and then 
maybe you turn me down cold and 
don’t give me a cent, and I lose my job 
with Mr. Prale and get in a nice fix. 
Don’t you suppose I got some common 
sense?” 

“Make the deal with us, and you shall 
have five hundred dollars in cash be- 
fore you leave this room,” the masked 
man promised. “And, take my word 
for it, you'll be rewarded richly if you 
serve us well.” 

“Well, I don’t know much about this 
business,” Murk said. “You know I 
ain’t been with Mr. Prale very long. 
All I know is that he’s got some enemies 
who are tryin’ to get the best of him. 
He says he ain't guilty of that murder 
charge, and I happen to know he ain’t, 
because he was with me when Shepley 
was killed.” 

“Maybe you both had a hand in the 
killing,’ the masked man said. “And, 
if you don’t come to terms with us, 
you may find yourself in jail charged 
with being an accessory.” 

“You can’t bluff me and you can’t 
threaten me and get away with it!” 
Murk cried. 

“Softly—softly!” said the masked 
man, “I merely showing you 
where you stand.” 

“Well, don’t start talkin’ to me that 
way, if you want to do business with 
me. If I’m goin’ to work for you, 
I’ve got to know what’s what. Who’s 
got it in for Mr. Prale, and why? 
That's what I want to know. And 
what is it you’re tryin’ to do to him? 
How can I help if I ain’t wise?” 

“Some of the wealthiest and most in- 


of Silence 
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was 
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fluential men in the city are against Sid- 


ney Prale. They are determined to 
run him away from this, his old home 
town. They are going to strip him of 
his fortune if they can. They are go- 
ing to grind him down until he is 
nothing better than a tramp.” 

“Well, why are they goin’ to do all 
this ?” 

“Tt is not necessary for you to know 
at present. Perhaps you will learn that 
from Sidney Prale, if you keep your 
ears and eyes open. All we want you 
to do is to watch and listen and make 
frequent reports to us. You'll have to 
be loyal to us, of course. If you are 
not, we shall punish you.” 

“But what did Mr. Prale ever do 
that got such a bunch down on him?” 
Murk demanded. 

“You'll find that out in time—may- 
be.” 

“T guess I’d better know right now.” 

“Tt is not necessary. Besides, we 
are not sure of you yet, please remem- 
ber.” 

“How could you ever be sure of me?” 
Murk cried. “If I threw down Mr. 
Prale, wouldn’t I be liable to throw you 
down, if somebody happened along and 
raised the price? Why, you simp, I 
wouldn’t turn against Mr. Prale for 
a million dollars! He’s treated me de- 
cent, and he was the first man who 
ever did that! I was just stringin’ you, 
you fool! Mr. /Prale himself don’t 
know why your gang is causin’ him 
trouble, and I was tryin’ to pump you 
and find out!” 

“So he has told you that he doesn't 
know why he has enemies?” 

“He has—and he told the truth. 
There’s something phony about that 
murder case; somebody’s tryin’ to 
frame him. And when Jim Farland 
gets through, somebody is goin’ to jail!” 

“So you will not work for us?” 

“You’re right; I won’t. Maybe I 


don’t amount to much, but I’m mighty 
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square compared to some people I 
know about.” 

“And what do you suppose is going 
to become of you, if you refuse to do 
as I say?” 

“T guess I'll manage to struggle 
along,” Murk said. 

“We'll see about that!” the masked 
man replied, getting up from the chair. 
“Perhaps a night spent in your present 
position, without food or water, will 
cause you to change your mind, [f it 
does not, there are other methods that 
can be used.” 

“Goin’ to pull rough stuff, are you?” 
Murk sneered. “Go as far as you like! 
You can manhandle me, but you can’t 
make me turn against Sidney Prale. 
That’s a golden little thought for to- 
day, as the preacher says.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A WOMAN’S WAY. 


THE masked man stepped forward, 
snarling behind his mask, his 

hands closing, and the two thugs 
stepped forward also, as if to use Murk 
roughly if the other gave the command. 

But there was an interruption. Kate 
Gilbert came in from the adjoining 
room. 

The masked man 
her. 

“You should not ” he began. 

“It makes no difference,’ Kate Gil- 
bert said. “This man knows me, or he 
would not have been set to spying on 
me. And Sidney Prale knows that I 
am associated with his enemies, since 
I was talking to him to-day. It is not 
necessary for me to mask my face!” 


whirled to meet 





“It really was not necessary for you 
to come,” said the masked man. “This 
fellow refuses to have anything to do 
with us.” 

“T cannot blame him. You used vio- 
lence to get him here. I am afraid that 
I should refuse to have business rela- 
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tions with a man who knocked me on 
the head.” 

“Tt was the only way. We couldn’t 
approach him on the street very well. 
We have him here now and perhaps 
may be able to foree him to see the 
light.” 

“T shall not countenance more vio- 
lence!” Kate Gilbert said. “I told you 
in the beginning that force was not to 
be used. This man is not to be blamed 
in any way. He merely is an employee 
of the man we are fighting.” 

“T think it justifiable to use any 


method that will get results,” the 
masked man told her. “You seem to 
forget——” 


“T do not forget!” Kate Gilbert cried. 
“Who has a better right to hope to see 
Sidney Prale punished? Who has suf- 
fered more than I and mine? But I 
do not wish to see violence used. This 
man may be made to help us—but I 
fear you have taken the wrong method. 
And what do you intend doing now?” 

“Perhaps it will be as well for you 
to return home and allow us to handle 
this part of the affair,” the masked man 
told her. “No woman likes violence, 
of course, but at times it is necessary. 
We are going to leave him here to-night 
to think things over. He will be stiff 
and sore and hungry in the morning.” 

“But ” Kate Gilbert protested. 

“Tt is the better way, I assure you— 
and quite necessary. This thing is so 
big that it must be handled with firm- 
ness and decision. You have aided us 
greatly, but I think it will be a mistake 
to let you take command of the situa- 
tion.” 

Kate Gilbert’s eyes flashed angrily, 
and her face flushed. 

“Very well, sir,” she said. “But let 
me talk to this man alone. Perhaps 
common sense and kindness will pre- 
vail where violence did not. I sin- 
cerely hope so.” 

“T am willing to let you talk to him, 
but you are to be guarded in your 
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speech. Tell him nothing about the real 
affair ; we want to be sure of him before 
we take him fully into our confidence. 
All we wish him to do is to keep us in- 
formed about Prale and Jim Farland, 
and any others who may be helping 
Prale.” 

“T understand, and I am not quite a 
fool!” Kate Gilbert told him, still an- 
gry. 

The masked man motioned the two 
thugs out of the room, and then fol- 
lowed them, closing the door behind 
him. Kate Gilbert sat down in the chair 
before the sofa, and looked at Murk. 

“First, I want you to know that I 
had nothing to do with the blow you 
received,” she said. “That was going 
a bit too far. I knew nothing of it until 
I received a telephone message saying 
that you were spying on the place where 
I live, and that you had been captured 
and brought here.” 

“T understand that, lady,” Murk re- 
plied. 

“IT know that you have been with 
Mr. Prale only a few days. If he were 
in your place now, I might be inclined 
to turn my back and let those men 
handle him. But you are not to be 
blamed for the faults of your em- 
ployer.” 

“No, ma’am,” said Murk, 

“I am going to tell you only this 
much: Sidney Prale committed a great 
wrong against several persons. Those 
persons have banded together to have 
vengeance. Sidney Prale deserves 
everything that can happen to him.” 

“I think you’ve got him wrong, 
ma’am,” said Murk. “He’s even ac- 
cused of murder, and I know he ain't 
guilty.” 

“Neither do I believe that he is 
guilty of that crime, but that has noth- 
ing to do with this other affair. The 
persons who are banded together 
against Sidney Prale have nothing to 
do with the murder charge, I am sure.” 

“T reckon he’ll be glad to know that. 


of Silence 
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But you’ve got him wrong in this other 
thing, lady. Mr. Prale is worried al- 
nrost to death because he don’t know 
who his enemies are, or why they are 
causin’ him a lot of trouble.” 

“He has led you to believe that?’ she 
asked. 

“T know he’s tellin’ the truth, ma’am. 
He’s got a detective workin’ tryin’ to 
find out what it all means.” 

“Then he is fooling you, and the de- 
tective also. Sidney Prale knows who 
his enemies are, and why they are trou- 
bling him. He tried to tell me that he 
did not know, and almost in the same 
breath he told me something that con- 
vinced me he did know. You have re- 
ceived an offer to help us. Are you 
willing?” 

“T don’t intend to turn against Mr. 
Prale!” Murk declared, “i ain’t a man 
like that! These gents can keep me 
here and starve me and beat me up, 
and that’s all the good it'll do ’em. I 
know a man when I sce one, and Mr. 
Prale’s a man, and a square man, and 
I’m goin’ to stand by him!” 

“He has fooled you! You do not 
know him for the scoundrel that he 


” 





is. 


‘Maybe it’s you that’s bein’ fooled, 
lady.” 
“No. If you knew all, you would 


understand.” 

“Well, why don’t you tell me, then? 
If you prove to me that Mr. Prale is a 
crook or somethin’, and that you people 
ain’t, maybe I’ll change my mind about 
some things.” 

“T can tell you nothing now, except 
that I am right and that Sidney Prale 
is fooling you,” Kate Gilbert said. 

“Then I'll stay right here and take 
my beatin’ at the hands of them thugs.” 

“You will do riothing of the kind,” 
she said. “I will not see them use vio- 


lence toward you.” 

“I don’t see how you’re goin’ to help © 
it, ma’am.” 

“IT am going to have you released. 
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You may return to Sidney Prale and 
tell him that we intend to punish him, 
but that I, for one, will not resort to 
violence. He may fight unfairly, but 
we do not.” She lowered her voice 
and bent toward him. “T’ll attract their 
attention, and send my maid to release 
you,” she said. “Remain where you 
are.” 

"Ves mM.” 

Without another word, Kate Gilbert 
got up and left the room, closing the 
door behind her. In the other room 
were the masked man, the two thugs, 
and Marie, the maid. 

“T have talked to him, and I have a 
plan,” Kate Gilbert told the others. 
“Marie, I wish you to do something for 
me. Take the taxicab and go on the 
errand, and after I am done here I 
will go home in another car.” 

She stepped across to the maid and 
gave her whispered instructions, while 
the men waited. Marie left the room, 
walked through the hall, and left the 
house. Kate Gilbert sat down at the 
table and called the others to her. 
~ "That man is loyal to Prale,” she 
explained. “Prale has fooled him. 
Ile honestly believes that Prale does 
not know his enemies or why he is 
being bothered, and he is grateful to 
Prale for what Prale has done for him. 
So, naturally, he refuses to turn against 
his employer.” 

“Tf you will leave the matter in my 
hands——” the masked man suggested. 

“IT may do so after we have had this 
little talk. Come closer, so I can speak 
in a low tone and he will not hear.” 

They pulled their chairs up to the 
table. 

“This man is stubborn,” she said. 
“You could starve him or beat him, and 
it would do you not the slightest good. 
It would only make him the more de- 
termined to be faithful to Prale. We 
would gain nothing. We’ve got to con- 
vince him that we are in the right.” 
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“I object to telling him the whole 
truth,” said the masked man. 

“He could do nothing except tell it 
to Prale—and Prale knows it already, 
doesn’t he?” Kate Gilbert asked. 

“You want to let the fellow go?” the 
masked man cried. “Why, we can use 
him as a sort of hostage!” 

“As if Sidney Prale would care if 
he never saw his valet again!” 

“He is more than a valet; he is one 
of Prale’s spies! If we can hold this 
man prisoner, and attend to Jim Far- 
land, that detective, Prale would stand 
alone. There are not many men he 
would trust to help him. And, if he 
stands alone, it will be easier for us to 
torment him, cause him trouble, drive 
him away!” 

“Sometimes I regret that we started 
this thing,” Kate Gilbert said. “What 
will it avail us to make Prale’s life mis- 
erable?” 

“You seem to forget 
“T forget nothing! 
have suffered, how my father and 
others have suffered. But I am not 
sure that retribution will not visit Sid- 
ney Prale even if we keep our hands 

off.” 

“You’re a woman; that is why!” the 
masked man accused. “You have a 
soft heart, as is right and proper in a 
woman. But when you remember your 
father-——!” 

“T am not quitting!” she declared. 
“T will continue the game. But I will 
net endure violence toward anybody, 
least of all to a poor fellow who has 
nothing to do with the affair except 
that he is working for Sidney Prale. 
We can accomplish our aims without 
becoming thugs and breaking laws our- 
selves. I understood that we always 
were to keep inside the law.” 

“Well, what have you to suggest?” 
the masked man asked. 

“Let Prale’s valet go, for he can do 
us no harm. Prale knows that I am 
against him, but he can make no move 








[I know how I 
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unless we break the law and his detec- 
tive has us apprehended. We play into 
Sidney Prale’s hands if we do that. 
Can’t you see it? We do not want to 
give him an advantage, do we? If we 
use violence or break a law, we do just 
that. We must break him down 
cleverly.” 

“I see that point, all right.” 

“T am astonished that you did noi 
see it before. You appear to be very 
vindictive lately, yet you did not suffer 
as some others suffered.” 

“IT have my reasons, 
hated Sidney Prale.” 

“Then you are making this fight for 
personal reasons?” 

“Do not forget that some very good 
friends of mine suffered because of 
Prale. But, about the valet——” 

“Let him go, I say. What harm can 
he dor” 

“We slugged him to get him here. 
He can report it to the police, and have 
you arrested, and these two men.” 

“And what evidence would he have 
she asked. “Who would testify that 
he was telling the truth? These two 
men can keep out of sight for the pres- 
ent. Ie has not seen your face because 
of your mask. And to charge me with 
slugging him would be ridiculous.” 

“This house e 

“Ts vacant, so far as the neighbors 
know ; it is owned by a man whose wife 
died, and who has been gone for more 
than a year. The agent who rented it 
to us furnished, is one of us. We can 
simply close it up and not come here 
again. If he complained, and the po- 
lice investigated, they would find the 
house closed, and the nearest neigh- 
bors would declare that it had been 
closed since the owner went away. The 
furniture is not even dusted.” 

“That part is all right.” 

“And that attack on Prale in the park 
during the afternoon!” she went on. 
“That was a mistake. Suppose Detec- 
tive Farland managed to connect that 


of Silence 


I always have 


” 
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with us. I tell you we must not break 
a law, or Sidney Prale may get the ad- 
vantage !” 

“We can’t handle an affair like this 
with kid gloves!” the masked man de- 
clared. ‘ 

“We do as I say, or I shall go to 
Sidney Prale and tell him everything 
and rob you of your vengeance!” 

“You would do that!” the masked 
man cried, springing from his chair, . 

“I'll do it if there is any more vio- 
lence!” she declared. “It was under- 
stood that no rough tactics were to be 
used, and I demand that we carry out 
the original plan!” 

“We'll see about this!” the masked 
man cried. “I'll talk to some of the 
others ‘i 

“And I'll leave the game if there is 
any more violence—do not forget that!” 
Kate Gilbert cried. 

She continued to talk and plan, for 
she was fighting for time. She had 
known that, at the last moment, this 
man would refuse to release Murk. 

Marie, the big maid, had hurried 


from the house, which sat far back 





from the street and was surrounded by - 


trees. But she had returned after 
watching for a few minutes. 

Murk, sitting on the sofa, heard 
somebody at one of the windows. He 
watched the sash being raised slowly 
and cautiously, and after a time saw 
the head of Marie. She motioned him 
for silence, listened a moment, and 
then crawled inside. 

Marie hurried across to Murk and 
fumbled with the cords that bound his 
wrists together behind his back. The 
bonds slipped away, and Murk made 
quick work of the one around his 
ankles. He hurried across the room, 
got through the window, and helped 
the big maid through. Marie led him 
toward the street. 

“Come right along with me!” she 
commanded, when they were some dis- 
tance from the house. 


“Thanks for helpin’ me out, but I 
guess [’ll hang around,” Murk replied. 
“I’m right eager to get a look at the 
face of the man who was wearing the 
mask.” 

“I supposed you’d want to do that,” 
the big maid told him. “And that’s 
what I’ve got orders to keep you from 
doing. You come along with me!” 

Murk got a surprise. Marie gripped 
his shoulder with her left hand—and 
it was no gentle grip. Then he saw 
that she was holding an automatic pis- 
tol in her right hand. 

“There is a taxi at the corner,” she 
informed Murk. “We are going to 
get into it and drive back to the city. 
You may be able to find this house 
afterward, but I doubt it.” 

“Suppose I take a notion not to go?” 
Murk asked. 

“I'm not afraid to shoot,” Marie in- 
formed him. 

“Aw, let me go!” he exclaimed. 
“You're in wrong in this deal; see? I 
tell you that Mr. Prale, my boss, is an 
all-right man, and you people are 
makin’ some kind of a mistake.” 

“T like to see a man stick up for his 
boss,” replied the gigantic Marie. “And 
I’m stickin’ up for mine right this 
minute, and she told me to see that 
you went to town. Why don’t you 
quit that man Prale and get a real job 
with a gentleman? You’re not a bad- 
looking man at all.” 

Murk felt himself blushing at this 
unexpected announcement. Praise 
from the lips of a woman was some- 
thing new in his life. He glanced at 
the amazon beside him. 

“And you’re sure some woman!” he 
said. “And that ain’t just nice talk— 
I sure mean it! But you ain’t got this 
from the right angle. I’ve got to work 
for Mr. Prale. I’d be a dead one this 
minute if it wasn’t for him. If I didn’t 
stick by him now, I'd never be able to 
look at myself in a shavin’ mirror again, 
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You don’t want me to be an ungrate- 
ful pup, do you? You see is 

Having directed her attention to an- 
other topic for a moment, Murk put 
his plan into action. He made a quick 
lunge forward as he spoke, springing 
a bit to one side as he did so, and try- 
ing to grasp the automatic and tear it 
from her grasp. 

But the gigantic Marie had been an- 
ticipating something like that, despite 
Murk’s speech and his manner that 
said he was a willing captive. She 
lurched forward and hurled Murk 
back, sprang after him, crashed the butt 
of the weapon against the side of his 
head, and then, while he was a trifle 
groggy from the blow, she grasped him 
with her powerful hands and _ piloted 
him toward the street with strength 
and determination. 

“Never try to play them child’s tricks 
on me!” she announced. 

Murk regarded her with mingled ad- 
miration and chagrin, and spoke with 
enthusiasm. 

“Some woman!” he couimented, 





CHAPTER XIX. 
COADLEY QUITS. 


M URK, compelled to ride back to the 

city in the taxicab with Marie, 
spent the time in ordinary conversation 
with the amazon, and told himself re- 
peatedly that she was a great woman, 
a dangerous state of mind for a bache- 
lor. 

The only reason Murk wanted to re- 
main in the vicinity of the cottage was 
to catch a sight of the countenance of 
the man who had worn the mask. As 
far as the cottage itself was concerned, 
he had noticed a signboard on «a street 
corner not far from it, and he would be 
able to locate it again if Sidney Prale 
or Jim Farland thought it necessary. 

Marie stopped the taxicab near the 
park, and Murk got out and gallantly 
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offered to pay the bill for his enemy, 
but Marie would not allow it. 

“Hope to see you often and get to 
know you better when this little scrap 
is over,’ Murk made bold to say, and 
then, chuckling at her retort, he started 
walking down the street. 

He did not care to ride, for 1t was 
not so very many blocks to the hotel, 
and Murk wanted time to formulate in 
his mind the report he intended to make 
to his employer. 

Prale was waiting for him, and Murk 
told his story in detail and without 
embellishment. 

“So Kate Gilbert had you freed, did 
she?” Prale said. “And she told the 
others that she would quit them if they 
used any more violence? Murk, old 
boy, when our foes begin fighting in 
their own camp it is time for us to be- 
gin to hope. A house divided against 
itself cannot stand, as you probably 
have heard.” 

“She certainly panned the man who 
wore the handkerchief over his face,” 
Murk said. “I think I’d know him 
again, boss. He talked a good deal, 
remember, and he got careless toward 
the last and used his regular voice. 
And | watched his hands—boob didn’t 
have sense enough to wear gloves. 
Anybody but a boob would know that 
a hand can be recognized as easy as a 
face.” 

“Let us hope that they make a lot of 
mistakes like that, Murk,” Prale_ re- 
plied. “I'll be glad if we ever solve 
this confounded mystery. It’s getting 
on my nerves.” 

They remained up until one o’clock 
in the morning, but Jim Farland neither 
visited the hotel again nor called them 
up, and so they went to bed. 

They did not rise early, but had 
breakfast in the suite and took their 
time about eating it. After that, they 
waited for Farland to arrive or tele- 
phone and give orders and tell news. 


of Silence 


- 
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Farland did not come, but Attorney 
Coadley did. 

Murk admitted him, and the dis- 
tinguished criminal lawyer sat in the 
window beside Prale, a grave expres- 
sion on his face, his manner that of a 
disconcerted man. 

“I gather you do not bring good 
news, judging from your countenance,” 
Prale said. 

“At least, I have not come to say 
that the case against you is any 
stronger,” Coadley. replied. “I'd like 
to speak to you alone, Mr. Prale.” 

“Certainly. You may go into the 
other room, Murk, and remain until I 
call.” 

Murk obeyed, and Sidney Prale bent 
forward in his chair and looked at the 
attorney again, wondering what this 
visit meant, what was ‘coming, half 
fearing that the news would be ill after 
all. 

“Mr. Prale,” Coadley said, “I have 
come here to your apartment to tell 
you that I wish you to get another at- 
torney.” 

“T beg your pardon!” Prale gasped. 

“T wish to withdraw from the case, 
Mr. Prale—that is all. An attorney 
does that frequently, you know.” 

“But I want you to handle my case,” 
Prale said. “I have been given to un- 
derstand that you are one of the fore- 
most criminal lawyers in the city. And 
you have done so much already 2 

“T insist that I withdraw, Mr. Prale. 
IT shall be ethical. I shall give the man 
you name in my place all the knowledge 
at my command regarding this case, 
and I shall see that the change does not 
embarrass you or place you in jeopardy. 
The court will grant extensions if they 
are necessary.” 

“Farland has given me to understand 
that my alibi now is of such a nature 
that the case against me may be dis- 
missed. I had hoped that you had come 
here this morning to tell me so.” 
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“I fancy that any good attorney can 
get the charge dismissed,” Coadley said. 

“But I do not want to be freed under 
a cloud. I want the public to be sure 
I did not kill Rufus Shepley—I want 
to have the public know the identity 
of the man who did.” 

“That is what I thought, and that 
will take considerable time, perhaps,” 
Coadley said. ‘And so I wish to with- 
draw = 

“If it is a question of fee 

“Nothing of the sort, Mr. Prale. I 
am sure you would pay me any rea- 
sonable fee I asked. There is no ques- 
tion regarding your financial ability.” 

“May I ask, then, why you desire to 
leave the case?” Sidney Prale asked. 

“T’d rather not state my reasons, Mr. 
Prale. Just let me withdraw, and make 
arrangements with the court, after you 
have named the man to take my place. 
The bail arrangement will stand, of 
course.” 

“So you do not care to tell your rea- 
sons!” Prale said. “Mr. Coadley, a 
banker refused to handle my funds. A 
hotel manager ordered me out, you 
might say, for no good reason what- 
ever. I understand that I have some 
powerful enemies who are working in 
the dark, and who cause these annoy- 
ances. Do you wish me to understand 
Mr. Coadley, that they have been to 
see you? Do you wish me to think 
that you are under the thumbs of these 
persons, whoever they may be?” 

The attorney’s face flushed, and he 
looked angry for an instant, but quickly 
controlled himself. 

“I do not care to go into details, Mr. 
Prale,” he said. 

“Then it is the truth!’ Prale said. 
“The big criminal lawyer is not so big 
but that others can force him to do as 
they please.” 

“Tet us say as I please, Mr. Prale.” 

“Then you think that you have a 
good reason for withdrawing?” 

“T do.” 
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“In other words, something has been 
told you that convinced you I am not 
a fit client. Is that it? And, instead 
of telling me what it is, and giving me 
a chance to refute the charge or ex- 
plain, you simply take the easiest course 
and believe my enemies. Do you call 
that an example of the square deal?” 

“Let us not talk about it further, 
Mr. Prale,” Coadley replied. “1 feel 
quite sure that you have a complete 
understanding of the situation.” 

“But I have not! I seem to be able 
to understand nothing in regard to this 
affair of which I am the central figure. 
I would give half my fortune, I believe, 
to have an explanation and be able to 
set things right.” 

“No doubt you would be willing to 
give half your fortune to set things 
right!” Coadley said. “It is your privi- 
lege, of course, to say that you do not 
understand. Mr. Prale, you must see 
that this interview is painful to me, and 
it must be painful to you. Why pro- 
long it?” 
“As far as 





I am concerned, this in- 
terview may be terminated at once, 
sir!” Sidney Prale exclaimed. “Tl 
send vou a check for your services as 
soon as you submit vour bill; and please 
do not neglect to do so at once. T'll 
inform you as soon as possible of the 
name of the man I select to fill your 
legal shoes in this matter. That is 
satisfactory? Very well. Murk!” 

Murk hurried in from the adjoining 
room when he heard Sidney Prale’s 
call. 

“Show Mr. Coadley to the hall door, 
Murk!” Sidney Prale said. “And while 
you are about it, please close that venti- 
lator in the corner of the room. It 
creates a draft, I am sure, and Mr. 
Coadley already has cold feet !"’ 

The attorney glared at Prale, and 
then got up and walked quickly across 
to the door, which the grinning Murk 
held open to let him pass out. 


of Silence 
CHAPTER XX. 


UP THE RIVER. 


COADLEY had not been gone for 

more than an hour when Detective 
jim Farland arrived at the hotel and 
made his way immediately to Sidney 
Prale’s suite. 

He found Prale pacing the floor 
angrily, and Murk sitting in a corner 
and watching him. The police detec- 
tive, after doing duty for a few days, 
had been withdrawn, as it seemed evi- 
dent that Prale had no intention of 
jumping his bail or eluding trial in any 
other way. 

“What's the trouble now?’ Farland 
asked. 

“Coadley has just been here,” Prale 
replied. “He has quit us. Our friends 
the enemy have reached him.” 

“You couldn’t get any sort of an ex- 
planation out of him?” Farland asked. 

“Nothing at all. He simply informed 
me that he was done, and that I had to 
get another lawyer.” 

“I'll try to find an honest one for 
you,” Farland declared. “I happen to 
know a clever young chap who probably 
will take the case, especially if I ex- 
plain the thing to him, for he loves a 
fight. There is no special hurry, but 
I'll try to attend to it some time to- 
day.” 

“Anything new?” Prale asked. 

“That is what [ am waiting to hear. 
What did you do last night, Murk ?” 

Murk related his adventure at length, 
while Jim Farland listened gravely, 
nodding his head now and then, and 
lookjng puzzled at times. 

“I'd like to know the identity of that 
masked man,” the detective said, when 
Murk had finished. “The main trou- 
ble in this case is that we do not know 
the people we are fighting. We know 
that Kate Gilbert is one of them, and 
have reason to suspect that George 
Lerton is another. Put there is some- 
body bigger behind, and that’s a fact.” 
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“What are you going to do next?” 
Prale asked. 

“T’m going to pay a little attention 
to the Rufus Shepley murder case. 
I’m going to find out, if I can, who 
killed Shepley, and why. I am of the 
opinion that the murder is distinct from 
this other trouble, Sid. Perhaps a clew 
to the murder, however, will give us 
a clew to the whole thing, for it is cer- 
tain that somebody has attempted to 
hang that crime on you.” 

“How about George Lerton?” Prale 
asked. 

“We know that he tried to help smash 
your alibi by telling a falsehood, and 
by sending those notes to the barber 
and the merchant. But we do not know 
his motive, unless it is simply a hatred 
of you, Sid, and envy of the million 
dollars you got in Honduras. I’m go- 
ing to get out of here now, and get 
busy.” 

“Anything 
asked. 

“Keep out of trouble—that is the 
principal thing. It appears that every 
time either of you goes out, you get 
knocked in the head. I'll report again 
as soon as I can.” 

Jim Farland left them and hurried 
from the hotel. He went to the hos- 
telry where Rufus Shepley had met 
his death, was admitted to the suite, 
and made an exhaustive investigation, 
which revealed nothing of importance. 

He visited the New York offices of 
the company in which Shepley had been 
interested, and questioned officials and 
“clerks, but got no inkling of a state of 
affairs that might have led to a mur- 
der. He was told that the company’s 
‘business was in proper shape, and that 
Rufus Shepley had had no financial 
trouble of any sort so far as his asso- 
ciates knew. 

Farland left the office and continued 
his investigations. In the evening he 





for us to do?” Prale 


went to his home for a meal, and ad- 
mitted to himself that he did not know 
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any more than when he had started 
out that morning. 

“It gets my goat!’ he said to his re- 
flection in the bathroom mirror. “I'll 
have to begin working from some other 
starting point. I’ve made a mistake 
somewhere, or overlooked something 
that I should have seen. Makes me 
sore!” 

The telephone bell rang, and Farland 
went to the instrument to hear the voice 
of a man he did not know. 

“T understand that you are interested 
in the Shepley murder case,” his caller 
said. 

“IT am working on it, yes. 
talking?” Farland demanded. 

“T’m not ready to mention any names. 
If you want to hang up, go ahead and 
you'll miss something important. Or, 
if you want to listen for a minute——” 

“T’'ll listen!” Farland said. 

“T know a lot about that Shepley 
case, but I am in a position where | 
have to be careful. If you'll do as I 
say, you can learn something you’d like 
to know.” 

“What do you want me to do?” Far- 
land asked. 

“Meet me in some place where no- 
body will see us talking, and I'll tell 
you a few things. But I must have 
your promise that you'll not reveal the 
source of the information.” 

“T’'ll protect you, unless you are 
mixed up in it to such an extent that 
I’d dare not do so,” Farland said. “I’m 
not guaranteeing to shield any mur- 
derer or accessory.” 

“T had nothing to do with the mur- 
der, if that is what you mean,” came 
the reply. 

“Then where do you want me to 
meet you—and when? Can you make 
it this evening?” 

“Yes; and suppose that you set the 
meeting place, one that you know will 
be all right for both of us.” 

Farland was glad to listen to that 
sentence. He had half believed that 
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this was nothing more than a trap, 
that some of Sidney Prale’s mysteri- 
ous enemies were attempting to lure 
him to some out-of-the-way place and 
get him in their power. But if he was 
to be allowed to name the meeting place, 
it seemed to indicate that everything 
was all right in that regard. 

Farland thought a moment, and then 
suggested a certain famous restaurant 
on Broadway and a table in a corner 
of the main room, where a man could 
lose himself in the crowd. But that 
did not meet with the approval of the 
man at the other end of the telephone 
wire. 


“Nothing doing in that place,” he 
said. “One of the men interested in 


this thing hangs out there almost every 
evening. He’d be sure to see us, he 
knows how much I know about it, and 
he’d suspect things in a second if he 
saw me talking to you. Then it’d be 
made hot for me. I’ve got to protect 
myself, of course.” 

“Suggest a pl 
said. 

“Make it outside somewhere. 
about some place in Riverside Park?” 

“Suits me,” Farland replied. 

The man at the other end of the wire 
gave the directions after much seem- 
Jim 


Farland 


ice yourself, 


How 


ing speculation and many changes. 
Farland was to go to Grant’s Tomb, 
and from there to a certain place near 
the river. The other man would be in 
the neighborhood watching, he said, 
would recognize Farland as he passed 
the Tomb, and then would follow and 
speak to him when nobody else was 
near. 

Farland agreed, and made the en- 
gagement for an hour and a half later, 
saying that he could not get there be- 
fore that time. It would not be the 
first time that Jim Farland had obtained 
an important clew becattse somebody 
interested had grown disgruntled and 
had turned against his pals; and he 
supposed this to be a case of that sort. 
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Before leaving home, Farland made 
sure that his automatic was in excellent . 
condition, and that he had his hand- 
cuffs and electric torch and other para- 
phernalia of his trade. He made his 
way to Columbus Circle, having de- 
cided to walk to the rendezvous. Far- 
land was in no hurry. He observed all 
who passed him, and he frequently 
made experiments to ascertain whether 
he was being followed. He decided, 
after a time, that if he was being shad- 
owed the person doing it was too clever 
for him. 

He came to Riverside Drive through 
a cross street, and approached the fa- 
mous Tomb as cautiously as possible, 
keeping in the shadows, alert to dis- 
cover anybody who might be acting at 
all suspiciously. VFarland felt sure that 
this was no trap, but he was not taking 
chances. He always had been known 
to his friends as a cautious man. 

He ‘hed the Tomb, finally, and 
glanced around. Half a dozen persons 
were passing, some men and some 
women, some alone and others in 
couples, but none were of suspicious 
appearance. 

Farland glanced at his watch to be 
sure that it was the appointed time. 
He strolled around the Tomb 
waited ten minutes longer, for he did 
not care to find later that he had left the 
appointed spot too early and that the 
other man had not seen and followed 
him. 

At the end of the extra ten minutes, 
Farland lighted one of his big, black 
cigars and started walking toward the 
river, following the route the other man 
had designated over the telephone. He 
walked slowly and not for an instant 
did he throw caution aside. 

Here and there were dark spots 
where Farland expected to hear his 
name spoken, spots where an attack 
might be made if one was contemplated 
by foes. 

It was as he was passing one of these 
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that a whisper came from the dark- 
ness : 

“Mr. Farland!” 

The detective whirled toward the 
sound, one hand diving into a coat 
pocket and clutching his automatic. 

“Well?” 

“Be as silent as possible. Do not 
flash your torch yet; you may do so 
presently, so you can see who is talk- 
ing. I am the man who called you up 
by telephone.” 

“Come out where I can get a glimpse 
of you,’ Farland commanded, ready 
for trouble. 

He could see a shadow detach itself 
from the patch of gloom in front of 
him and approach. 

“That is close enough for the pres- 
ent!” Farland said. “I’m not taking 
chances on you until I know who’s 
talking to me.” 

“I don’t blame you, Mr. Farland, 
under the circumstances. If you are 
sure there is nobody approaching, I'll 
come out into the light so you can see 
my face.” 

Farland glanced up and down the 
walk quickly. As he did so, he heard 
a step behind him. He whirled, the 
automatic came from his pocket ready 
for use—and a man crashed into him. 

The one who had been talking from 
the patch of shadow rushed forward at 
the same instant. Farland managed 
to fire once, but the shot went wild. 
Then a third man rushed from the 
darkness, and the detective had the 
automatic torn away, and found that 
he had a battle on his hands. 

One man was upon his back, throt- 
tling him so that he could not utter a 
cry. The others were trying to throw 
him to the ground. Farland wondered 
whether that single shot had been heard, 
whether assistance would reach him. 
For he knew that here was a battle he 
could not win by force. 

Finally they got him down. 








Some- 


thing was thrust into his mouth and 
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bandaged there, effectually gagging 
him. He was turned over on his face, 
and his wrists were lashed behind him. 
And then his ankles were fastened, and 
two of the men, at the whispered in- 
struction of the third, picked him up 
like a sack of meal and carried him into 
the deep shadows. 

They did not stop there, but contin- 
ued toward the river, holding a con- 
versation in whispers at times, and 
stopping now and then for a moment 
to rest and listen. Farland had been 
quiet, gathering his strength, and sud- 
denly he began to struggle. 

It was nothing worse than annoyance 
for his opponents. He was unable to 
make an outcry that would attract at- 
tention, and he was unable to put up 
an effective fight. They threw him 
upon the ground again and held him 
there. 

“Another little trick like that, and 
we'll give you something to keep you 
quiet,” one of the men whispered into 
his ear. ‘‘We’ve got you, and you'd 
better let it go at that!” 

Once more they picked him up and 
went toward the river. They reached 
it, and one of the men hurried away 
while the other two guarded Farland. 
Five minutes passed, and then a power- 
ful motor boat slipped toward the shore. 
An instant later Farland was aboard it, 
a prisoner, and the boat was rushing 
through the great river toward the 
north. 

Farland made an attempt to watch 
the lights along the shore, but one 
of the men threw a sack over his face, 
so that he could not see. And so he 
merely listened to the beating of the 
boat’s engine, and tried to estimate with 
what speed they were running and how 
much mileage the craft was covering. 

The sack was heavy, and Jim [ar- 
land felt himself half smothered, the 
perspiration pouring from his face and 
neck. He had grown angry for a mo- 
ment, angry at himself for walking into 
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the trap even while suspecting that one 
might exist, angry at these three men 
who had captured him so close to River- 
side Drive. 

Then his rage passed. He was ex- 
perienced enough to know that an 
angry man is at a disadvantage in a 
game of wits, and that wits and noth- 
ing else could get him out of the pres- 
ent predicament. 

Finally, he felt the boat turning, the 
speed was cut off, and it drifted against 
something. Farland was lifted out of 
the motor boat, but one of the men 
held the sack over his head, and he was 
unable to see. Once more he was car- 
ried, this time away from the river, and 
he could tell nothing except that the 
men who carried him were struggling 
up a sharp slope. 

Farland made no attempt to fight or 
struggle now, knowing that it would 
avail him nothing to attempt to throw 
off these three men. He had decided 
to conserve his strength, and to trust 
to his usual good fortune to get a chance 
later to even things by turning the 
tables on his captors. 

Suddenly the sack was taken from 
his head, and he was able to breathe 
better. He found that he was beside 
a road in which stood an automobile. 
Two of the men lifted him, tossed him 
inside the machine, and then got in 
themselves. The driver started the 
engine, threw in the clutch, and soon 
the car was being driven at a furious 
pace along the winding road. 

“Look around all you want to!” one 
of Farland’s captors growled at him. 
“You won’t even know where you are 
when you get there!” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
RECOGNITION. 
HROUGH a maze of crossing and 
winding roads the car made its 
way, now over highways as smooth as 
a city pavement, and now over rough 
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mileage that jolted the occupants and 
threatened the springs with destruction. 

Jim Farland did not recognize this 
particular district. He did not even 
iknow upon which side of the river he 
was being hauled along as a prisoner. 
In the city proper, his abductors would 
have found it very difficult to take him 
to a section where he could not have 
recognized some sort of a landmark, 
but here they had him at a serious dis- 
advantage. 

The night was dark, too, and a fine 
drizzle was falling. Farland tugged 
at his bonds when he could, and finally 
convinced himself that they would not 
give. He tried to work one end of the 
gag from the corner of his mouth and 
found that he could not do that. He 
was utterly helpless for the time being, 
at the mercy of the three men who had 
kidnaped him, and the chauffeur, and 
whoever might be where they were go- 
ing. 

For half an hour longer the car made 

way across the country, and then 
Farland noticed that it left the princi- 
thoroughfare and turned into a 
narrow lane that was bordered 
with big trees. At the end of a quarter 
of a mile of this lane, the chauffeur 
brought car to a stop. Farland 
could see a building that had the ap- 
pearance of being an abandoned farm- 
house. 

He was lifted from the car and car- 
ried to the door. One of the men threw 
it open, and Farland was carried inside. 
They took him through a hall, turned 
into a room, and tossed him upon a 
couch in a corner there. One of them 
struck a match, lighted a lamp, and 
then they turned to survey him. 

farland glared at them, waited for 
them to speak. They were making no 
attempt to hide their features. Typ- 
thugs they were, the three of 

and Farland supposed that the 
who had not come into 
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the house with the others, belonged to 
the same class. 

One of them stepped forward and 
removed Farland’s gag, while another 
went into another room and presently 
returned with a dipper of water, which 
he held to Farland’s lips. He drank 





greedily, for the gag had parched his 


mouth and throat. 

“Bein’ as how you are a copper, I’d 
slip a knife between your ribs and call 
it a good job,” one of the men told 
him, “but we are supposed to treat 
you nice and keep you in condition for 
a little talk with the boss. So you 
needn't tremble with fear any.” 

“It’d take more than three bums like 
you to make me afraid!” Farland told 
him. 

“Nasty, ain’t you? Maybe we'll get 
a little chance to beat you up later, 
especially if your little talk with the 
boss ain’t what they call productive of 
results. You've got some reputation as 
a dick, but I reckon it’s all a fake. We 
didn’t have much trouble gettin’ you 
and bringin’ you here.” 

“Tsn't that enough to make you worry 
a bit?” Farland asked. 

“How do you mean?” 

“Did you ever stop to think that 
maybe 1 wanted to be captured and 
hauled here? Have you any idea how 
many men watched and trailed us? 
You’ve led me to where I wanted to 
come, to a place I wanted to find, per- 
haps.” 

“That bluff won't work,” came the 
reply. “We had a couple of men 
watchin’ for that very thing, and they’d 
have given us a high sign if we had 
been followed. You're here all by your 
lonesome, and so you'd better be good.” 

Two of the men left the room, and 
the third sat down by the table to act 
as guard. Fifteen minutes passed, dur- 
ing which Jim Farland and the man by 
the table exchanged pleasant remarks 
concerning each other, neither getting 
much the best of the argument. 
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Then the hall door was opened again, 
and a masked man entered the room! 

Remembering what Murk had re- 
lated to him concerning his experience 
of the night before, Jim Farland looked 
up at this newcomer with sudden in- 
terest. 

This man, undoubtedly, was a sort 
of leader, one who had hired others to 
help him in his work and who knew the 
identities of Sidney Prale’s mysterious 
enemies, and why they were working 
against him. Perhaps, also, the man 
who could tell a good deal about the 
murder of Rufus Shepley. 

Farland did not betray too much in- 
terest, though, for he sensed that he 
was opposed to a person of brains and 
cunning, a different type from the thugs 
he hired to work for him. So the de- 
tective merely blinked his eyes rapidly 
as he looked up at the other and waited 
for him to speak. 

“You are Jim Farland, a detective?” 

The voice was low and harsh, a mon- 
otone, a disguised voice in fact. Jim 
Farland knew that at once. 

“That’s my name, and some people 
are kind enough to say that I am a de- 
tective,” Farland replied. ‘“‘What’s the 
idea of treating me rough like this?” 

“T regret that violence was necessary 
to get you here, Mr. Farland,” the 
masked man replied, “but it seemed to 
be the only way in which I could get 
a chance io ialk to you freely without 
subjecting myself to danger.” 

“Why regret?” Farland asked. 

“Because I want you for my friend 
instead of iny enemy, Mr. Farland, and 
T fancy that we may be able to come 
to terms. I shall send this man of mine 
from the room and submit a proposi- 
tion to you. I hope you see fit to ac- 
cept it.” 

He motioned for the other man to 
leave, which he did immediately, clos- 
ing the hall door behind him. Then 
the masked man sat down in the chair 
by the table. 
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Farland was watching him closely 
now. ‘The collar of his coat and the 
handkerchief mask effectually shielded 
his face and head. But, as Murk had 
told, this man did not have the common 
sense to cover his hands, and Farland 
looked at them when he could, careful 
not to let the other suspect his object. 

“T am the man who talked to Mr. 
Prale’s valet last night,’’ Farland heard 
the other say. “In some manner, the 
valet escaped, and so we were obliged 
to have you brought here instead of to 
the place where we had him, and which 
was considerably nearer the city. I re- 
gret it if the long ride annoyed you, but 
you will appreciate that it was neces- 
sary for my men to bind and gag you.” 

“It certainly was if they expected to 
get me here!” Jim Farland declared. 

He heard the masked man chuckle. 

“T understand that you have been 
engaged by Sidney Prale to clear him 
of the charge of murdering Rufus 
Shepley.” 

“I don’t mind admitting that, since 
the whole city knows it,” said Farland. 

“And, also, to aid Sidney Prale in 
outwitting certain persons who are try- 
ing to punish him for something he 
did.” 

“T don’t know anything about that. 
I do know that some people are trying 
to make things hot for Sid Prale, and 
he doesn’t deserve it, and e 

“Pardon me, if I interrupt!” the 
masked man said. “You say that he 
does not deserve it. Do you believe 
that influential persons would persecute 
him if he did not deserve it?” 

“Sid Prale doesn’t know what it is 
all about!” 

“That is what he told the valet, too. 
But believe me when I say that he does 
know what it is all about, and is de- 
ceiving you when he says otherwise.” 

“What has all this to do with me?” 
Jim Farland demanded. “Did you have 
me brought here to argue the case with 
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“T had you brought here because I 
want you to cease working for Sidney 
Prale. I want you to go back to him 
and tell him that you are done.” 

“As Coadley, the attorney, did?” 

“Exactly !”” 

“Your people must be men of influ- 
ence if they can buy off Coadley like 
that!” 

“Perhaps Coadley was shown that it 
would wreck his future if he continued 
working for Prale.” 

. “Well, you can’t wreck my future, 
because I haven't -any,” Farland told 
him. 

“Do not be too sure of that, Mr. 
Farland. Agree to my proposition and 
you may have a great future. You may 
find business thrown your way. You 
may find yourself able to spread out, 
have a protective service, become a 
wealthy man. If you give up the Prale 
case, we'll see that you are paid cash 
immediately, of course, in lieu of the 
fee you would receive from Prale— 
and considerably more than he would 
pay you.” 

“T suppose that would appeal to a lot 
of men,” Jim Farland said, “but it 
isn't the right bait to use if you are 
eager to catch me. I have all the busi- 
ness I want. I can make a living for 
myself and my small family, and we 
do not hanker after riches. A larger 
business would make me a human ma- 
chine, and I'd rather just drift along 
and be an ordinary good husband and 
father. I’d rather be running a little, 
third-rate detective agency as I am, 
making just enough to get along, and 
have a lot of friends. I wouldn’t 
throw down a friend for a million dol- 
lars!’ I suppose I’m the only man in 
town that thinks this way, but I’m a 
sort of peculiar duck !” 

“You mean to tell me that you are 
not anxious to better yourself, to get 
along in the world?” 

“Oh, I manage to get along!” Jim 
Farland replied. “I even eat meat now 
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and then. I haven’t see the face of 
the famous wolf outside my door for 
some time. What is money?” 

“Everything!” the masked man re- 
plied. 

“That’s what you think. It give nie 
an inkling to what sort of man you are. 
I happen to know a fellow to whom 
money is everything—and I have rea- 
son to suspect that he is considerably 
interested in the case of Sidney Prale. 
3e careful you do not betray your iden- 
tity to me!” 

Farland had the satisfaction of hear- 
ing the masked man gasp, and. he 
chuckled. 

“Well, what is the proposition?” 
Farland inquired. “You seem to waste 
a lot of time.” 

“We want you merely to tell Sidney 
Prale that you will not work on the 
case any more—that you are done. 
Then go about your regular business. 
We'll have you watched and, as soon 
as we ave satisfied that you are keeping 
faith with us, we'll send you ten thou- 
sand doilars in cash. Tf you make the 
agreement with me, I'll give you a 
thousand cash to-night before you 
leave this place, as a sort of retainer 
and expression of our sincerity. Then, 
following the fee of ten thousand dol- 
lars, you'll find that much business is 
flowing your way. All you have to do 
to get all this is to withdraw from the 
Prale case at once.” 

“You must be afraid that I am find- 
ing out some things,” Jim Farland sug- 
gested. 

“That is scarcely the reason,” the 
masked man answered. “We _ want 
Sidney Prale to stand alone, to be with- 
out help of any sort—that is all.” 

“But I am more than Sidney Prale’s 
employee. I am his friend!” Farland 
protested. 

“You were his friend ten years ago, 
sir, but a man may change a great deal 
in ten years. Are you quite sure that 
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the Sidney Prale of to-day is the boyish, 
friendly Sidney Prale of ten years 
ago?” 

“T am quite sure; and that is why I 
am trying to help him,” Jim Farland 
declared. 

“I fear that he is fooling you—as he 
is deceiving others. He is not worthy 
of such friendship as you are giving 
him.” 

“How do I know that?” Farland 
asked. “If I could have some sort of 
an explanation 4 

Ile awaited the other’s reply. If he 
could get some inking as to why Prale 
had powerful enemies, it might help a 
lot. 

“T can tell you this much: Sidney 
Prale did something that wrecked and 
ruined several lives. Certain prominent 
persons have decided to punish him. 
He is to have his life made miserable, 
he is to have his fortune taken away 
from him, he is to be subjected to petty 
annoyances and hard blows _ alike, 
driven from this, his home town, forced 
to realize that a man cannot do what 
he did and escape retribution.” 

“Sounds like he murdered a nation!” 
Jim Farland commented. “Did he 
wreck the national treasury or turn 
traitor to the flag?” 

“T am not jesting, Mr. Farland.” 

“Neither am I. My eyes have got 
to be opened, sir. You've got to come 
clean with me. Prale’s enemies may 
strike at him from the dark, but Jim 
Farland never works in the dark! I 
want to see where I’m stepping. I 
never like to trip over anything.” 

“T have told you all that I can at 
present.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because 1 do not care to give you 
information if you are still to work 
for Prale.” 

“You say that Prale knows his ene- 
mies and why they are fighting him. 
If he does, he never has told me. Tell 
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me that much—since you say Sid Prale 
knows it already. It couldn’t hurt your 
side at all.” 

“We might tell you later.” 

“You’ve got some very good reason 
for not telling me!’ Farland accused. 
“Tt is the truth, isn’t it, that Prale does 
not know a single thing about it. You 
are afraid to tell me because | may in- 
form him of what you say, and we may 
straighten out the tangle? I can see 
through you, sir, as easily as through 
a newly cleaned window.” 

“T see that you have faith in Sidney 
Prale,” the masked man said. “But I 
assure you that your faith is misplaced. 
Is there any way in which I can get you 
to stop your work for him?” 

“Meaning against his influential ene- 
mies, or on the Rufus Shepley murder 
case?” Farland asked. 

“We simply want you to stop work- 
ing for him. If he stands alone, we 
can punish him the sooner.” 

“T understand about that, of course. 
But how about the murder case? Do 
you think Sid Prale is guilty of that 
crime?” Farland asked. 

“T do not know, Iam sure. I under- 
stand that the evidence against him is 
damaging. But we are not awaiting 
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the outcome of that. He may manage 
to have the charge against him dis- 
missed, and we are going ahead with 
our plans for punishment.” 

“Then you want me to quit Prale so 
IT won't be helping him work against 
his enemies, and not because you are 
afraid that, in clearing him of the mur- 
der charge, I may find something de- 
trimental to other persons?” 

“That is the idea,” the masked man 
replied. “The murder case can take 
care of itself, I suppose.” 

“Suppose I refuse to make this deal 
with you?” 

“In that event, we may feel called 
upon to detain you—and perhaps to 
use further violence.” 

“Then you might as well start!” Jim 
Farland cried. “For you are lying to 
me like blazes! It’s the murder case 
that’s worrying you, and you know it! 
And I know you! I’ve been trying to 
place those hands of yours and I have 
succeeded. [esides, you have said one 
or two things that have convinced 
me——”’ 

The masked man gave a shriek and 
started toward the couch, his hands 
reaching out, clutching. Two of the 
thugs ran in from the hall. 
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SUSPECT HID IN ROOM FOR TWENTY MONTHS 
FTER having hidden himself successfully from the police for almost two years, 
Francis Norton, twenty-nine years old, was discovered recently in his room 


at 55 Rose Street, New York. 


He had been in hiding siice September 18, 1917, 


on which date he disappeared following the shooting of William Schaelier at 


South Beach, New York. During all 


that time 


Norton had not once left his 


room, and when the police detectives apprehended him he was pale and emaciated, 
and the muscles of his legs were so weak from lack of exercise that he was hardly 


able to walk. 
secret of his whereabouts to the police. 


It is said that Norton accuses a woman of having betrayed the 
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E rattling of the blind awoke 
me, and cool air blew in upon 
me. I sat up in bed. Slowly, 
as a dream action, a hand 

came under the shade, found the cord 
and cautiously pulled it. The shade 
rose and disclosed to me the face of my 
brother Herbert, white and haggard 
against the sheen of the summer night. 

“What on earth are you doing here?” 

The words came involuntarily; the 
strained look on his face relaxed as I 
spoke. 

“Let me come in,” he answered, “and 
I will tell you.” 

He swung his leg over the window 
sill, and came into the room; at the 
same time I jumped out of bed, slipped 
into my dressing gown and flicked on 
the electric light. He looked worse 
under it than he had done in the dim 
light, his eyes sunken and furtive and 
his weak mouth twitching ominously. 

“Now,” I said, sitting on the bed, “tell 
me all about it.” 

He gripped at my hand. “Look here, 
Jim,” he said with a shake in his voice, 
“lm in the most awful trouble.” 

I think [ smiled a trifle unpleasantly. 
“I’m sorry to say, Herbert,” I rejointd, 
“that there is nothing very novel about 
that remark. I and the rest of our 
family have heard it a good many times 
before. In the first place how did you 


get up here to my window?” 

He waved the question aside as of no 
importance. “On the wall first from 
the road and then up the rainwater 
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pipe to the balcony. There was nothing 
difficult about it.” He pointed to his 
dress trousers, the knees of which 
showed signs of his climb. Though he 
had a weak will, he was muscular 
enough, 

“Well!” 

“You said just now, Jim,” he pro- 
ceeded, ‘that I had often come to you 
with troubles, but there’s never been 
anything like this before. I’m afraid 
I’ve murdered some one.” 

I gripped the bed I sat on, and all 
the blood in my body seemed to go to 
my heart. This then was the appalling 
tragedy I had dreaded and had night- 
mares about. This was the summit of 
the poor, weak-willed creature’s wick- 
edness. I controlled myself with an 
effort. 

“Go on,” I commanded. 

“T’ve been staying with Bolder over 
in Jersey the last week,” he proceeded. 
As a matter of fact, I had seen nothing 
of him for over a month. “And last 
night we came to town to dine and take 
in a theater.” 

[ had a vivid idea of what that week 
with Bolder had been—drinking, gam- 
bling and reckless motoring. 

He had let go of my hand, and now 
sat twining his own hands, one over 
the other. 

“We changed our minds about the 
theater,” he went on, “after we’d dined 
at Gaston’s, and went to the Midnight 
Roof Whirl instead. Then we went on 
to the Red Domino.” 














“What is the Red Domino?” 

“Well, it’s a night club—where you 
can go when everything else is closed 
up,” he explained apologetically. A 
place where they tango and fox trot 
and so on, and where you can get 
supper. There I met Dora.” 

“Who?” 

“Dora Blake.” He passed his hand 
over his white face, and there was a 
catch in his voice. “That’s her real 
name, you know. I’ve been a bit soft 
on her for some time now,” he con- 
tinued vaguely. “Over head and ears, 
you know, and all that.” 

I said nothing and waited. Again the 
episode was not new. 

“Last night she was prettier than 
ever, and she’s got a way of looking at 
you when she dances that makes your 
head swim.” 

“Who is she?” I asked. 

“She’s got a small part in a revue at 
one of the roof gardens. She’s quite 
straight and lives with her mother.” 

He saw a look of impatience on my 
face and changed the subject. 

“She let me see her home. \Vhen we 
came away in a taxi together, I was a 
bit lit up. She hadn’t treated me par- 
ticularly well at the club of late, so I 
had it out with her.” 

“Come to the point!” I cried sharply ; 
my patience was giving out. 

“That’s just what I am doing,” he 
continued. “She laughed at me and 
told me to get out of the taxi, if I was 
not satisfied. And then I did a foolish 
thing. I pulled out this.” 

He put his hand into a pocket of 
the loose light overcoat he wore, and 
produced a small nickel-plated revolver. 

“Great Scott!’ I cried, “What do 
you carry that thing about with you 
for?” 

“Don’t think I carried it to do her 
any harm with,” he ex laimed franti- 
cally, “because I didn’t. It was for pro- 
tection, and-——” 

“And what?” 
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“Well, if you will have it, perhaps for 
myself.” 

I pictured what a state of mind, 
drink, weakness and depravity had 
brought him to. 

“Tt pulled out the revolver,’ Herbert 
resumed, “and I swore that there and 
then, if she wouldn’t promise to marry 
me, I’d shoot myself.” 

“And did you mean it?” 

The trembling hand went over his 
thin, dissipated face again. 

“Well, you see,” he explained, “I'd 
been drinking a lot.” 

“What took place then?” 

“At first she laughed. Then she 
began to think I was in earnest and 
tried to get hold of the revolver. Then 
it happened.” 

He stopped. 
him for the moment. 
gulp, and proceeded: 

Jim,” he said, “1’d as much intention 
of doing her any harm, as you or one 
of the girls, but we struggled together— 
and she’s strong for a woman—the 
cursed thing went off! She gave a 
shriek, and I wonder the chauffeur 
didn’t hear her, but he didn’t, and then 
I saw some blood on the white silk 
scarf around her throat.” 

He buried his face in his trembling 
hands, and a great sob shook him. | 
went over and took him by the shoulder, 

“If I am to be of use to you to-night,” 
I said, “you must pull yourself together, 
and tell me all the details.” 

He started up at me, the agony of his 
mind looking out of his haggard eyes. 

“Details, of course,” he said in an 
aggrieved tone, “you lawyers must have 
details, every word of it; the thought 
of it all is enough for me.” 

“Unless you tell me everything, now 
quickly, the fact of my being a lawyer 
will avail you little.” 

“And if I do, you'll help me, Jim, 
won't you?” 

“You may take it that I don’t want 
to see my only brother, Herbert 


I think speech had left 
Hie gave a great 
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Danvers, arrested for murder. Where’s 
the woman?” 

“I’m coming to that,” he said jerkily. 
“T told you that I saw a spot of blood 
on the scarf round her throat, then the 
spot got bigger, and she collapsed in 
a heap in the corner, groaned once or 
twice, and lay quite still.” 

It was pretty plain that he had killed 
the woman. 

“What did you do then?” I asked. 

“I didn’t know what to do. I sat and 
wrung my hands and was sober in a 
moment. It all seemed so sudden and 
awful. Then.in a moment | thought 
of something. It was pretty certain 
that if I went on to the Springfield 
Apartments on Washington Heights, 
where Dora lived with her mother, I 
should be arrested for murder. That 
would do her no good, and the best 
thing [ could do was to hide her.” 

He grasped my knee shaking with 
excitement. 

“We had just passed One Hundred 
and Eighty-third Street, and something 
seemed to put into my mind a block of 
unfinished apartments near by. One 
half is completed and let, and the man 
who was building the other half went 
broke. 

“T called the driver and told him to 
pull up at the entrance of the finished 
apartment house. When we stopped, 
I sent him up to the third floor with a 
fictitious message. The man went with- 
out the least suspicion. It was past 
two, and there was not a soul about. 
I lifted Dora out of the taxi and ran 
with her across a board into the shell 
of the unfinished flats. There I laid her 
down behind a wall while I went back 
to send the taxi away. 

“IT pulled the front blinds down be- 
fore the man came back, and stood with 
my head in at the window pretending 
to be talking till the driver was in his 
seat again. Then I gave him five 


dollars, and told him to drive the lady 
to the Springfield Apartments.” 
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“You must be mad,” I muttered. 

He took no notice of me, but went 
on: “I could see at once that she was 
dead when I got back to her, from the 
way she was lying huddled in a heap 
as I had left her, and then I thought 
as hard as I could how I could hide her. 
There was a little wooden office in the 
half-finished buildings, and I went over 
and tried the door, but it was fastened 
with a padlock; I managed to wrench 
out one of the staples with a bit of iron 
which was lying about, and then I saw 
that the place was empty. I determined 
to hide Dora in there and lock the door 
again.” 

“Mad!” I repeated. 

“T lifted her in and laid her in the 
corner behind the door out of sight of 
the window and there | leit her with 
the door locked again.” 

He sat there hopelessly, twisting his 
fingers one over the other, his eyes fixed 
on me as if for a suggestion. 

“Why did you come to me?” I asked 
angrily. “Why must I be dragged into - 
this ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders in his old 
helpless way. 

“I thought you could help me. There 
was no one else to go to.” 

The half-formed appeal in his voice 
touched me. I knew him to be friend- 
less and helpless; and I was his only 
brother and ten years older. 

“Does it strike you that this girl may 
not be dead after all, and that locking 
her up in that wooden shed shuts out 
the last chance of saving her? There 
is only one thing to be done now,” | 
cried, starting up. ‘‘We must go there 
at once, take her out, and get her, dead 
or alive, to the nearest hospital. It is 
your only hope, and the racket you must 
stand.” 

Like all weak-willed men he grasped 
at this new suggection with enthusiasm. 

“Yes, you’ve got it,” he cried. “I 
was a fool to leave her there. It was 
rotten of me altogether.” 














I dressed hastily, and he helped me as 
well as his nerves would permit. Ina 
few minutes I was ready. Then came 
the question of getting out without 
waking my mother, a light sleeper; but 
the carpets were thick, and presently 
we stood in the little garden, which 
adorns the backs of most of the houses 
in our section of Kingsbridge. It was 
then about three o'clock. The soft 
glow, which hardly seems to leave the 
sky on a summer’s night gave us light. 

We made our way to the subway and, 
after a long wait, finally got a train. 
My mind was full of bitterness, but I 
am thankful to say I held my tongue. 
We got out at One Hundred and Eighty- 
first Street, and started to walk to the 
half-finished row of apartments where 
the unfortunate girl had been left. 

We were not within four blocks of 
our destination when I saw that some- 
thing was wrong in the direction we 
were taking; there was an ominous red 
glow in the sky, several people passed 
us at a run, and a fire engine turned 
into the street ahead of us. 

At the next corner I began to have 
misgivings and shuddered as if a cold 
blast had passed over me that hot sum- 
mer’s night. I do not think the same 
thought had come to my brother, who 
plodded along at my side with his head 
down, and the collar of his coat turned 
up about his ears. 

After proceeding another block, any 
doubt I might have had was ended and 
I broke into a run. 

“It’s that row of unfinished flats, 
a man shouted as he dashed past, and 
then I knew the worst. 

My brother, ghastly pale, was hardly 
able to keep up with me as I ran. 

“Jim, it’s awful,” he kept gasping. 
“It’s awful.” 

Then I said something I was sorry 
for, but the words leaped to my lips. 

“Awful!” I repeated. “Supposing 
she’s not dead. What then?” 

Herbert stopped and cried aloud, so 
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that I thought the people would lave 
noticed him. 

“Don’t!” he cried. 
sake, don’t say that!” 

Then he seized my coat and dragged 
me forward. 

“Come on,” he almost screamed, “we 
may be in time yet to get her.” 

But any hope in that direction was 
speedily extinguished when we reached 
the next street and came in full sight of 
the burning buildings. 

Although we were among the first 
hundred to arrive, already a cordon of 
police, who seemed to have sprung from 
nowhere, were drawn across the road. 

Without a moment’s hesitation 
Herbert dashed at this line of police, 
and was at once caught and swung back. 

He fought and kicked and at one 
moment ] thought he would have got 
through, but two or three policemen 
got hold of him. Still he struggled and 
cried: 

“Let me go, let me go! 
my girl is in there!” 

“There ain’t no girls in there,” a 
policeman responded. “It’s just a block 
of unfinished houses with nobody living 
in ‘em.” 

I think they would have taken him 
off had I not interfered and explained 
that he was my brother. Then I got 
him away into the fast thickening crowd 
and calmed him a little. 

The unfinished shells of the block of 
apartments, with their bare wooden 
floors, burned like a bonfire, and it was 
pretty clear to me, although I knew 
little of such things, that the firemen 
could do nothing but let it burn out. 

From the big doorway of the in- 
habited apartments trickled a stream of 
men, women and children, in little more 
than their night attire. I got a grip on 
my brother—for by the look of him 
I saw that he was near fainting—and 
whispered a few words in his ear. 

“Where was it?” 

He nodded his head toward a corner 


“For mercy’s 


I tell you 
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of the burning building, and there I 
saw that the plank he had told me of, 
leading from the path into the buildings 
was now—with that incongruity which 
is sometimes present in such scenes— 
untouched by the fire. 

“And the shed?” 

“Straight behind it.” 

I took my brother’s arm and moved 
away; beyond the plank and all around 
it was one seething sheet of flame. | 
turned sick, and was commiserated by a 
friendly milkman, who led us into a 
side street, where already a_ small 
saloon had opened its doors. 

“Seems to have turned you over a 
bit, hasn’t it, mister?” he asked kindly. 
“You and the other gentleman looks as 
white as a sheet.” 

He was even more surprised when 
I ordered two stiff drinks of brandy, 
and my brother and I drank the stuff off 
without water. 

Then, there being a convenient taxi 
standing outside the saloon, I thrust 
my brother into it and we drove off. 

I gripped him by the throat. “Did 
you see that shed ablaze ?” 

“No—no, For mercy’s sake, was 
it——” 

At least the evidence of his crime was 
destroyed. 


It was nearly half past one when I 
awoke the next day, after a series of 
nightmares, and it was the banging of 
the luncheon gong which roused me. 
On the couch with half my bedclothes 
over him lay my brother as he had 
fallen asleep moaning. That moaning 
seemed to punctuate what little rest L 
had, 

After a bath I sent for Mallard, our 
old butler, and explained to him that 
Mr. Herbert was ill and a little off his 
head, and that he would have to look 
after him and, if necessary, send for a 
doctor. 

The incident did not alarm old 
Mallard in the slightest ; he was used to 


Herbert. I had a more difficult task 
with my mother and the girls, who were 
anxious to know the details of my 
brother’s latest escapade. Even my 
poor mother’s sad face did not stifle an 
overwhelming desire which consumed 
me. I felt that I must go back to the 
scene of the fire. I wanted to see the 
end of it. 

Luncheon finished, I stated my in- 
tention of going downtown. I ran up- 
stairs before I started and, finding my 
brother awake, warned him to keep 
silent on the events of the early morn- 
ing. Then without losing another mo- 
iment, | set out for the unfinished block 
of apartments. I took a taxi and bor- 
rowed the driver’s afternoon paper, for 
I could not trust myself to read the 
news at home. 

There was a fragmentary account of 
the blaze, but not a word about a body 
being found. 

The scene of the fire did not tell me 
much more; a_ sleepy fireman was 
sitting in the sun reading a newspaper ; 
there were the usual knots of loafers 
staring at the smoking ruins, and that 
was all. I tried to sound the fireman 
in charge. 

“Anything been found?” I asked as 
casually as [ could. 

The man did not take my inquiry 
kindly. 

“What should be found except brick- 
bats?” he rejoined. 

“No bones?” 

“What bones?” 

That was all I got. 

I still felt strangely restless and, as 
I strolled away, I remembered that the 
Springfield Apartments where the dead 
girl had lived were not far off. Some- 
thing moved me to stop the first taxicab 
[ met and drive there. 

The Springfield Apartments I found 
comprised a solid-looking row of houses 
overlooking the river. 

There was an elevator. I asked for 
Mrs. Blake’s apartment, and I was 
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taken up to the third floor. There I 
rang Mrs. Blake’s bell. The door was 
presently opened by a neat-looking and 
entirely correctly dressed maid. 

“Is Miss Dora Blake at home?” I 
asked, and I felt myself a hypocrite. 

“Yes, sir. Will you step inside?” 

“Are you sure Miss Dora Blake is 
in?’ I asked, astounded. 

She was a girl with blue eyes and 
she opened them wide. 

“Yes, sir, certainly.” Then she 
added after reflection: “Why shouldn’t 
she be at home, sir?” 

I troubled her with no further que- 
ries, but walked in, and was shown into 
a cheery little drawing-room with a 
river view. I gave my name as 
Brownlow. 

Then there entered a tall graceful 
girl, with her throat strapped up with 
a little piece of lint, but otherwise look- 
ing in perfect health. 

“How do you do, Mr. Danvers?” 
she said. “I expected you, and if I 
had not, I should have known you by 
your likeness to Bertie.” 

“You expected me?” I asked in a 
dazed way, as she motioned me to a 
seat. 

“Yes,” she proceeded in a very busi- 
ness like way. ‘You see I think Bertie 
has been going it a little too much lately, 
don’t you?” 

I agreed with her. 

“That incident in the cab last night 
was the limit, and I thought it about 
time he had a lesson. He might have 
killed me or himself. When the 
wretched thing went off the shot just 
grazed my neck. I know I wasn’t much 


hurt, but I thought I would give Bertie 
a lesson.” 

“Then you were not ” T asked in 
a dazed fashion. But oh, the relief of 
it! 

She did not deign to answer me, but 
handed me her cigarette case. 

“T pretended to be dead and I[ let 
him carry me into those deserted build- 
ings, but I almost gave the show away 
once when he nearly dropped me.” 

“How did you get out of the shed?” 
I asked. 

“Through the window; it was only 
latched.” 

“And then you came home?” 

“Ves, then I came home, but I fancy 
the match I used to light a cigarette 
with must have set fire to the building.” 

“T should say it was very probable,” 
I acquiesced. 

“No one was hurt,” she proceeded 
coolly, “and I have no doubt it was in- 
sured and the man was glad to get rid 
of it, 

I offered no comment on this asser- 
tion. 

“But what are you going to do with 
3ert?” she asked. sharply. 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“Well, I propose this,” she continued. 
“He has asked me to marry him, and | 
have a sister married to a rancher in the 
Argentine, who will give us a share in 
the ranch if we can raise four thousand 
dollars. It’s a wonderful country and 
a wonderful chance. What do you say? 
I'll take care of Bert.” ; 

I thought it the very best proposition 
I had ever heard in the whole course 
of my life. 








WOULD DO AWAY WITH COUNTY JAILS 
ABOLITION of the entire county-jail system of Pennsylvania is the recom- 
mendation of the commission appointed by the legislature to investigate con- 
ditions in the penal institutions of that State. Half a million dollars are wasted 
each year, states the commission’s report, because of the idleness of the persons 
held in the county jails, three-fourths of such prisoners doing nothing except 


domestic tasks. 
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CHAPTER. I. 
A CRIME AND A TITEORY. 


FFICER McOUAIG was quite 

positive as to the hour and 
minute that Nelson Blake left 
Carroll’s printing office. 

There was no guesswork whatever 
involved on his part. He knew. For 
he had just turned from glancing at the 
clock in the lobby of the Maple Leaf 
Hotel, and its hands pointed to eleven- 
fifty-five. 

“Good 
called out. 

But Blake, seemingly much agitated, 
walked quickly down the opposite side 
of the street, ttirned the corner, and 
disappeared. 

McQuaig glanced up and down the 
street. It was deserted.  [iallowell’s 
night life had gone to bed. 

Standing with his back to the hotel, 
McQuaig whistled “Annie . Laurie.” 
The distant roar of the Acorn Mining 
Company’s stamp mills, grumbling and 
crushing their fare of quartz and 
granite, furnished an obligato. 

“Feels like freezing!” mused the 
officer. ‘Going to be a stiff winter, all 
right.” For though this was just mid- 
September, the night air in the North 
country was nipping cold. “I wonder,” 
he added, “what Blake was doing in 
Carroil’s. Sid Carroll has never had 
much use for Nelse since he started 


night, Nelse!” McQuaig 


shining up to Miss Avery.” 
The last strains of 

died out on the midnight air. 

again glanced at the clock 


“Annie Laurie” 
McQuaig 
twelve- 


fifteen! Hitching his belt, he went on 
up the street, trying the shop doors to 
make sure they were securely locked. 

A light shone from the printing-office 
window. McQuaig meditated ponder- 
ously, then stepped in for a chat with 
Carroll. 

The front office was empty and omin- 
ously still. The light shone from the 
back office. Stepping through the in- 
tervening doorway, McQuaig saw rows 
of type cases, a printer’s stone-top table 
in the center of the room, and at the 
back, just beneath the light, a Gordon 
press. Lrinting material and stock 
were placed against the walls or ranged 
about the room; but Carroll was no 
where in sight. 

McQuaig carelessly edged past the 
stone—then halted sharply. A man lay 
huddled face downward on the floor, 
between stone and press. It was 
Carroll! 

McQuaig’s comprehensive glance 
took in an empty type case lying on 
the floor, a scatter of type, a large, ir- 
regular bloodstain creeping over the 
type-strewn floor from the right side 
of the man’s head and, in Carroll’s 
hand, a tightly clasped automatic. 

“Now, did I hear him shoot, or didn’t 
i 

McQuaig placed a hand over the 
man’s heart. It was still; the body was 
warm, but lifeless. Carroll must have 
shot himself within ten or fifteen min- 
utes. 

McQuaig rose and glanced about. 
There was the usual disorder of un- 
finished work; but, except for the pied 
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case of type, nothing to indicate vio- 
lence. 

Then the officer spied something else, 
at first unnoticed, lying on the floor, 
He stooped and picked up a printer’s 
mallet. On its darkened surface 
showed a lighter crimson stain as he 
held it toward the light. Looking 
closer, he discovered a few short hairs 
clinging to the battered surface. 


Dropping quickly to his knees, 
McQuaig examined the wound. It was 
not the bullet hole he had at first 


fancied, but a ragged cut or gash. The 
officer turned the mallet over and over. 

Then he examined the automatic. 
Plainly, the weapon had not been fired. 

The crime was not suicide, but mur- 
der. 

That was the verdict of the coroner’s 
jury next morning. Immediately after 
the inquest, Nelson Blake, who had 
from the first been kept under surveil- 
lance, was formally arrested, and 
promptly arraigned before the magis- 
trate. 

He pleaded not guilty. That, in the 
view of Prosecuting Attorney Wylie, 
was a mere formality. The young man 
was remanded to jail without bail. 

Wylie talked it all over after the in- 
quest with Officer McQuaig. He shut 
himself with the policeman in his inner 
office. “Stirton,” he told the pale, con- 
sumptive-looking chief clerk, “see that 
no one interrupts us.” Then, inch by 


inch, he went over the case with 
MeQuaig. 
“Nelse Blake wasn’t that sort of 


man,” protested McQuaig stoutly. 

“Temper?” suggested Wylie, with a 
faint smile. “A quarrel regarding—eh 
—let us Miss Avery?  That’s 
plausible enough, isn’t it?” 

The assented half-heartedly. 
“It might have been that way.” 

Wylie sat alone in his office after dis- 
missing McQuaig. fle 


say, 


officer 


was a_ cold- 
blooded type of man, symbolizing in a 


way certain high ideals of inevitable 
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justice. In his rdle of prosecutor he 
regarded his functions as not vindictive, 
but judicial. He intended to be fair to 
lake; but he owed to society a debt— 
the conviction of Carroll’s murderer. 

That the young mining man was 
handsome and popular in Hallowell and 
eminently likable did not enter into 
Wylie’s calculations any more than 
they would have entered into the work- 
ings of an intensely accurate machine. 
What his mind took into account were 
the grim circumstances that pointed to 
Blake’s guilt. 

Blake was the last man known to have 
been with Carroll. Carroll had been 
dead but a short time when found and, 
from the time Blake left the Star office 
till McQuaig discovered Carroll lying 
dead on the floor, could not have been 
more than twenty minutes. 

“And as for the motive—Miss 
Avery!” So mused Prosecutor Wylie. 

Miss Avery was Carroll’s niece and 
ward. She and Blake had been keeping 
company, much to Carroll’s frankly 
expressed displeasure. Plainly, Blake 
had gone to the Star office, words had 
passed between the men and, in the 
heat of temper, words had been trans- 
muted into violence. Wylie was satis- 
fied in his heart of hearts that Nelson 
Blake was guilty, but he meant to be 
fair to Blake. 

At this moment the door opened very 
quietly, Stirton, pale, studious of mien, 
consumptive-looking to a degree, peered 
into the private office. 

“Miss Avery,” he announced. 


CHAPTER II. 
CONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE. 
YLIE lifted a finger impatiently. 

“Wait a minute,” he ejaculated. 
He felt that Miss Avery’s advent meant 
a scene and a display of weepy emotions 
and, in his cold-blooded way, he hated 
scenes. “Oh, I suppose I’ll have to see 
her,” he concluded resignedly. 
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He rose to greet Miss Avery. She 
was slight of figure, and her pale, round 
face and slender white hands suggested 
a life spent much indoors. 

She took Wylie’s hand mechanically 
and instantly released it and dropped 
into the chair he proffered. She did 
not seem to hear at all his expressions 
of sympathy. Indeed, she seemed pre- 
occupied. She had been crying. ler 
big eyes told Wylie that. ile feared 
a fresh outbreak of tears and did his 
best to forestall it. 

“You wished to tell me something?” 
he suggested. 

“Yes, Mr. Wylie,” returned the girl 
nervously, “but I hardly know where 
to begin. It all seems so terrible!” 
Yes, she was going to cry, mused Wylie. 
“You were uncle’s solicitor, and his 
nearest friend in Halloweil. I thought 
you'd surely understand.” 

“Of course, of course,” said Wylie. 

“You see,” Miss Avery went on, “I 
am engaged to Mr. Blake.” 

“Engaged!” Wylie could not hide 
his surprise. He felt, too, a sense of 
shock. Was it for Blake the girl had 
been weeping? 

“Yes.” = Nervously 
twisted a sparkling diamond on her 
ring finger. “The very night Uncle Sid 
was killed, Mr. Blake gave me this ring. 
Then this horrible thing happened. Mr. 
Wylie, he didn’t do it!) He couldn’t do 
it!” 

Her tone was vehemently positive. 
She gazed at Wylie, big-eyed, hopeful, 
as though expecting him to confirm her 


Miss Avery 


words. 

Wylie regarded her dubiously. 

“But, my dear Miss Avery, don’t you 
see——” 

“Oh, I see—I see it clearly enough 
when I put him out of my mind—what 
he is to me—was- She faltered. 
“Yes, when I try to look at it the way 
the jury must have looked at it this 
morning, why, then—oh, it nearly kills 


me!” 
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“But, my dear girl 

Wylie, cold-blooded Wylie, rose 
nervously and patted his client en- 
couragingly on the shoulder. 

“Uncle Sid was my only relative,” 
she sobbed, “and Mr. Blake was my 
only friend. Now, this awful thing 
happens, and I lose everything I have— 
every one--—” She broke into tears. 

Wylie was intensely embarrassed. 
“There, there,’ he soothed. “Maybe 
Mr. Blake didn’t do it. You never can 
tell.” 

She looked up at him, her eyes big 
with sudden hope. 

“Oh, you really think he didn’t?” 

Wylie told himself that he was a 
fool. Yes, he was several kinds of fool, 
but he had to keep the girl from crying 
again. 

“You see, Miss Avery—now, do try 
to keep calm—until Mr. Blake is 
proved guilty he is as innocent as you 
or I. Of course appearances seem to 
be against hin—seem, I say. But you 
Your uncle may have had 
some enemy. I probably was _ better 
acquainted with him than any one in 
Hallowell, but except for the year he 
spent here, I know nothing at all about 
him.” <A bright idea flashed to the 
embarrassed — prosecutor. “Perhaps 
you, Miss Avery, can tell me something 
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cant tell. 


that will help?” he suggested. 
“T 2” : 
“Yes. About his past, I mean. 


Now,” he added quickly, “I don’t 
mean that there was anything wrong 
anywhere. But even the best of men 
will often make enemies. I haven’t the 
least doubt,” he added grimly, “that 
there are dozens of high-graders and 
bootleggers in this North country who 
would kill #32, if they had the courage.’ 
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“But LT den’t know anything about 
Uncle Sid.” 

“You don’t!” ® 

For the second time in their conver- 
sation, Wylie was astonished. 
pursued Miss Avery, “I 


“You see,” 
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hardly ever knew Uncle Sid till I came 
to live with him at Creston Cottage 
only this spring.” 

Wylie rose and paced up and down 
his office once or twice. ‘hen he sat 
down abruptly. 

“Weil, tell me what you do know, 
Miss Avery.” He felt that to get the 
girl talking would relieve her mind and 
prevent or, at least, postpone the tear- 
ful outburst he dreaded. 

“T don’t remember my father or 
mother,” said Miss Avery. “The first 
people I remember were Uncle Sid and 
Aunt Mary. I was a very little girl 
then. We lived in a town, but what 
the town was [ really can’t remember. 
I was too little, I suppose. When Aunt 
Mary died I was sent to a girls’ board- 
ing school.” 

“Where ?” 

“The Cedars, in a 
Detroit.” 

“Oh!” commented Wylie. 

“T was there a long time. Uncle 
came every six months to pay my tuition 
fees and to arrange for other expenses. 
That went on till last spring. Then he 
brought me to Hallowell.” 

Wylie nodded. That explained, 
clearly enough, why the girl could throw 
no light on Carroll’s past. After that 
stage, Wylie knew quite as much re- 
Miss Avery did. 
Hallowell a f 


mall city near 


garding Carroll as 
Carroll had come to few 
months before that, had bought the 
Star, had bought Creston Cottage, had 
hired a housekeeper. Then Miss Avery 
had appeared on the scene. 

Wylie knew it all. He had been 
Carroll's attorney in the various busi- 
ness transactions and had been as near 
intimate as Carroll had in Hallowell. 
“Had you any other relatives?” he 
asked. He felt no great interest in the 
iiry ; but questioning would keep the 
girl’s mind off her gricf. 

“No—that is, none I ever heard of.” 

“And your uncle—what friends had 
he?” 
gk ps 
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She shook her head. 

“Or enemies?” 

“T don’t know of any.” 

“Did any one visit him?” 

“Not at Creston Cottage—except, of 
course, folks here in Hallowell.” 
“H’m!” muttered Wylie dryly. 

“Did he quarrel with any one?” 





“No one in Hallowell—except is 
She hesitated. 

“Except Blake?’ put in Wylie 
keenly. 

The girl inclined her head in_ re- 
luctant assent. “Uncle told me I was 


too young to marry—that I didn’t know 
enough of men and things—I ought to 
wait till I was twenty-five, anyway. 
And he didn’t like Mr. Blake. But,” she 
added hurriedly, “really, they never 
did quarrel—they just weren’t friends 
—no, no, they never quarreled ‘ 
“fxcept, perhaps, that last night?” 





Miss Avery gazed desperately at 
Wylie. “But I know Blake didn’t do 


“Surely I can 
Surely you, 


that!” she exclaimed. 
do something to help him. 
Mr. Wylie——” 

Wylie rose and glanced at his watch. 
“Miss Avery,” he said, “I would will- 
ingly do anything I could to help Blake, 
but can’t you see I’m in a peculiar posi- 
tion? I’m acting for the crown, and 
it’s up to me to conduct the prosecution. 
I have no choice in the matter. Blake, 
I dare say, will secure a good lawyer.” 
He patted her shoulder again encourag- 
ingly. 

“T just want to say this,” he added. 
“T’m to convict Blake, or to 
acquit him. My task is merely to dis- 
cover the actual facts. I have no bias, 
one way or the other. I argue the case 
only from the most impartial stand- 
point.” He spoke with a hint of pride; 
for he did pride himself on his fairness. 
“Tf it’s any encouragement to you,” he 
concluded, “a case built on circum- 
stantial evidence, no matter how con- 
clusive it seems, may be upset. There- 
fore, don’t lose hope.” 
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“And when can I see Mr. Blake?” 
she asked. 

Wylie backed up a little. “Here’s a 
pretty pickle!” he reflected. The girl 
gave a promise of developing a most 
embarrassing persistence. “Oh,” he 
added desperately, “you really ought to 
wait till after your uncle’s funeral. 
You can see me then about it. It might 
be arranged.” 

He bowed her out and was immensely 
relieved to see her go. “I suppose she 
thought I’d release Nelson Blake be- 
cause she just knew he didn’t do it. 
Isn’t that just like a woman?” 

He sat down, lit a cigar, and smiled 
coldly. He was quite satisfied with the 
case. He did not need to be anything 
but impartial to convict Nelson Blake. 
A chain of circumstantial evidence 
might be broken, just as he had assured 
the girl—but not this chain. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE INGENUOUS DETECTIVE. 


ALLOWELL was near the Keno- 

ganee mining district. The Travers 
Detective Agency of Toronto had a sort 
of general retainer from certain mining 
interests in the north. Thus it came 
that Justin Lambert was in Hallowell at 
the time of the Carroll murder, work- 
ing on a baffling ore theft. 

At least, Justin Lambert called it 
working. He was a young man with an 
exceedingly dull eye, spent a good part 
of his time in pool rooms, and the rest 
in the lobby of the Maple Hotel, smok- 
ing innumerable cigarettes. 

This case was a try-out for him. The 
chief had spoken very dubiously when 
he handed out the assignment. So far, 


Lambert had developed nothing of mo- 
ment. 

The fourth day in Hallowell, Lam- 
bert bestirred himself extraordinarily. 
He had just remembered a letter of in- 
troduction from Travers to an old 
friend in Hallowell. 
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He dug the letter out of his portfolio, 
studied the address for a long, lingering 
moment, and then sauntered leisurely 
across to the office of Prosecuting At- 
torney Wylie. 

“T want to do a bit of work on this 
Carroll murder case,” he announced 
placidly. “Just to keep my hand in, 
you know. I’m a sort of detective.” 

Wylie grimaced. “Why don’t you 
see Blake? He’s the man who needs 
help. We’ve all the evidence we need 
to hang him several times over.” 

Justin Lambert smiled lazily and 
tossed his letter of introduction across 
to the lawyer. 

Wylie took it indifferently. He read 
it. He reread it. Then he looked very 
hard at Justin Lambert. 

“Just plain fool,” he said to himself. 
But Travers had been a good friend of 
his somewhere back in the gray past, 
and he felt inclined to do Travers a 
good turn. Still, he wished Travers 
had sent up here a man of at least 
average intelligence and not a palpable 
dunderhead. 

“What do you want?” he demanded 
bluntly. 

“T want to work this murder case, I 
want to be called in here to investigate 
and clear up some doubtful points. You 
tell the papers that. You tell every- 
body that. You see”’—he leaned 
confidingly toward Wylie—‘if the 
gang I’m after get wise that there’s a 
gumshoe in the district I would be quite 
satisfied to have them believe that it’s 
the Carroll business brought me up 
here. You get mer” 

“H’m! Yes,” said Wylie. “If that’s 
the way you feel about it, I don’t 
object. Dig right in; make a meal of 
it. I suppose you know considerable 
about the case, now ?” 

“I’ve picked up a bit,” returned 
Lambert airily. “We have one man 
murdered and another arrested on 
suspicion—quarrel over the suspect’s 
attentions to the murdered man’s ward. 
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Complication: Everybody likes this man 
Blake. Nobody knows a darn thing 
about Carroll. That’s what gets my 
goat.” 

“H’m!” commented Wylie. 

The man, of course, was a sheer 
novice, with stagy ideas about de- 
tective work. Still, his case was con- 
clusive, anyway—Lambert’s interposi- 
tion would oblige Travers, would help 
the Travers agency on their case, and 
would do the prosecuting attorney 
no harm. Indeed, some kudos 
would surely be amassed by the latter 
official as a result of getting expert as- 
sistance from the outside. And there 
would be no disputes with captious of- 
ficialdom regarding the accounts for 
this detective work, since the detective’s 
services would cost nothing. 

“And,” mused Wylie, with another 
“T’ll just bet they'll be worth it, too.” 
“T’ll just bet they’ll be worth it too.” 
Aloud, he added: ‘You know that 
Blake was engaged to Miss Avery?” 

“No.” Lambert showed absolutely no 
interest. 

So Wylie told what he knew about 
Miss Avery, and what she had just 
told him about Carroll and herself. 

“Well,” commented Lambert, “‘let’s 
get to work. Naturally, 1 want to make 
a big splurge of it. I wonder if you 
could fix it up so I could have a look 
at the Star offiee—Carroll’s, you know. 
These local guardians of the law are a 
hit touchy about any one ringing in on 
their affairs.” 

Wylie smiled. 

“I’m crown prosecutor, also Carroll’s 
solicitor. We'll have no trouble.” 

They set out for the printing office 
and, with a few preliminaries, were ad- 
mitted. 

Lambert began with the back office. 
Except for the removal of the body, 
the surroundings had been left un- 
touched. The detective examined the 
place, pocketed a few bits of the scat- 
tered type, made a lot of ostentatious 
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notes, and then turned to the front 
office. There he examined the books 
and rummaged the correspondence. 
What communications he found were 
of a purely business nature and shed 
no light on the man’s private life. 

“Nothing here!’ commented Lam- 
bert, as they left the office. “Have you 
a spare key? Good! I may want to 
drop in here some time for another 
rummage.” 

Outside the office, he halted Wylie. 

“You don’t suppose Blake knew Car- 
roll before they came here, and held 
anything on him?” 

“T think not,” said Wylie, with pre- 
cision. “In his statement after his ar- 
rest he declared that he never met 
Carroll before coming to Hallowell. 
They seldom met, except in a business 
way. I quizzed him pretty hard, but 
I couldn’t shake him. He said Carroll 
was all right when he left, though he 
did admit they had it hot and heavy for 
a minute or two.” 

“Quarreled, eh?” 

“He said Carroll did all the quarrel- 
ing,” Wylie replied, winking signifi- 
icantly. 

“Well, [ guess ’ll look up Carroll’s 
staff,” said Lambert. “See you later.” 

The Star employees were two girls 
and a young man. From the girls, 
Lambert learned nothing of value. All 
they knew was that Carroll had been 
a nice man to work for. Nor did 
Carroll’s foreman, Robert Sinclair, 
strike the detective as much more 
promising. Sinclair he ran to earth in 
Loriman’s pool room. 

“What friends did Carroll have?” 
asked the detective. 

“Only those he made about town,” 
returned the printer. 

“Did he ever refer to his past life?” 

“Not he. He never talked about him- 
self.” 

“Any strangers call on him?” 

Sinclair meditated. “Not that I 
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know of—except trade and paper 
travelers.” 

“You’re sure they were travelers?” 
Lambert shot back. 

“Huh! I guess so. J’ve known ’em 
every one for years.” 

“Any other strangers you can recall?” 

Sinclair shook his head decidedly. 
“No, I guess not.” 

Wherefore, Lambert made up his 
mind that this trail, too, was barred by 
“No Thoroughfare” signs, but he flung 
in a last question: 

“Sure?” 

“We-—ell, there was one fellow 
around quite a bit.” 

il 9 a 

“Looked like a prospector. He and 
Carroll used to talk a lot in the front 
office. The boss told me one day this 
chap was trying to sell him a wildcat 
mine—joking, you know.” 

“Can you describe him 

“Well,” drawled Sinclair, “he was 
just like a lot you see around here— 
high, elk-hide boots, gray Norfolk suit, 
flannel shirt, Stetson hat. You’ve seen 
that outfit. Tall, thin, stoop-shoul- 
dered chap with a close-cropped mus- 
tache. His nose was a little to one side 
and he had a long, ugly scar along the 
right of his jaw. He used to like to do 
military strides and turns when he had 
a glass or two.” 

“What was his name?” asked Lam- 
bert. 

“Let’s see.” The printer meditated. 
“T don’t remember—yes, I got it now— 
Rouse. That’s the name.” 

“Has he been in town lately ?” 

“Yes. A day or so before the mur- 
der he came into the shop with a good- 
sized jag. I think he tried to borrow 
money from the boss. I heard the boss 
tell him to beat it to the bush—he 
wouldn’t get any money from him.” 

“Have you seen him since?” 

“No, I haven't,” said the printer. 

Lambert looked as stupid as a new- 
born babe. “Oh, I guess he wasn’t 
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mixed in the murder, then,” he said. 
He left the printer, and swung down the 
street. 

The ore theft could wait a day or 
two. Justin Lambert was on the trail of 
Rouse. 

Lambert spent the evening going 
from hotel to hotel and to other places 
where information might be obtained. 

Rouse, he learned, was a new man 
in the district—only in town occaston- 
ally. He claimed to be a mining man, 
and spent most of his time in the 
neighboring gold camp at Kirby. Pe- 
riodically he came to Hallowell for a 
few days. He drank a little—boot- 
legger whisky of course—but even 
with that trouble inciter under his belt, 
he was just a good fellow. When in 
town he stopped at the King Edward 
boarding house. 

At this place Lambert learned that 
the man had been there that week. He 
came and went without notice, paid his 
bills, and troubled no one. 

“Yes, he was here on the fifteenth,” 
said the landlady. “He had breakfast 
and went out. That was the last I saw 
of him.” 

Further inquiry developed that Rouse 
had been in Hallowell the entire day of 
the murder. He had made no effort 
to cover up his movements, merely 
coming and going as usual. The bar- 
tender at the Maple Leaf, where only 
kickless drinks were now sold, remem- 
bered that Rouse had left at closing 
time. This proved that he had been 
in town at eleven o’clock, less than an 
hour before the murder. After thai 
he was lost to sight. 

Justin Lambert stood a moment ou 
side the Maple Leaf, blinking h’s 
drowsy eyes at Hallowell’s main strect. 

Was Rouse the man, he asked him- 
self sharply—Rouse, and not Nelson 
Blake, now in jail charged with mur- 
der? 

According to Sinclair, Rouse had 
tried to borrow money from Carroll 

































earlier in the week. Had he returned 
to renew his request? Had he come 
loaded with surreptitious booze and be- 
come violent? Had Carroll drawn the 
gun on him in self-defense? And had 
Rouse struck before the victim could 
pull the trigger? 

“Oh,” mused Justin Lambert drow- 
sily, “guess I might as well call it a 
day.” On the morrow he would go to 
Kirby and locate Rouse. Perhaps 
Rouse could explain where he had been 
during that last hour before the mur- 
der. 

A thin, shadowy figure crossed the 
street, heralded by a cough. “Good 
evening, Mr. Lambert.” 

The detective glanced up and nodded. 
After the man had passed on into the 
hotel, he finally placed him in his mind. 
It was Stirton, the prosecutor’s con- 
sumptive-looking clerk. 

That reminded Lambert that he had 
promised to see Wylie again 


CHAPTER IV. 
A CALL ON THE GIRL. 

USTIN LAMBERT was in many re- 

spects a fool, but not in all. 

He had calculated shrewdly enough 
when he went to Wylie in the first place 
and asked to be assigned to investigate 
the Carroll murder. 

That defined him as a “dick,” true, 
but it threw the public off the scent of 
his real mission in Hallowell. As in- 
vestigator of the Carroll murder, he 
could question anybody without arous- 
ing suspicion. He could get acquainted 
with everybody. 

In his somewhat dull way he was af- 
fable. Indeed, he was willing to be 
loquacious. When Hallowell people 
found that the dick was willing to talk 
they plied him with questions. 

Lambert knew that they adjudged 
him a bit dense. He came to agree with 
them when, after a few days, having 
scraped acquaintance with pretty nearly 
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everybody in Hallowell, he was no 
nearer to locating the elusive high- 
graders than before. His subterfuge 
had helped him to get a line on a lot of 
people, but not an individual in the lot 
of acquaintances he had made seemed 
just the sort of man to make away 
with high-grader ore and yellow metal. 

By this time the Carroll murder quest 
had commenced to irk him. At the out- 
set his sailing under false colors had 
appealed to him as clever. Now, it was 
getting to be a nuisance to have all sorts 
of people ask him about the murder. 

Still, he had to keep up the pretense 
of investigating. Otherwise his con- 
tinued stay in Hallowell would rouse 
suspicion. He called on Wylie. 

“Anything more to do in the case?” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” snapped Wylie. “Go down to 
Creston Cottage and see Miss Avery— 
Carroll’s ward, you know.” 

“Oh, mercy!” ejaculated Lambert. 
“Spare me that.” 

Wylie enjoyed his embarrassment. 
“No, no,” he said. ‘You must see her. 
It’s part of the game.” 

So Lambert went and met Miss 
Avery, dressed in deep black which ac- 
centuated her accustomed pallor. But 
she was very nice to him when he in- 
troduced himself, and answered his 
questions much as she had answered 
Wylie’s almost identical questions the 
day of the inquest. So that Justin 
Lambert learned nothing. He took a 
by no means reluctant leave. 

“Wait a minute, Mr. Lambert,” 
urged the girl. She hesitated, first 
looking at him and then away. “You're 
working for Mr. Wylie?” she at length 
inquired. 

He assented. 

Still she hesitated. 


“Oh!” she exclaimed at last, her 


words coming in a sudden rush. “I 
wish you could do something to help 
clear Mr. Blake.” 

Lambert stared at her, stupidly non- 
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plused, at this spectacle of Carroll’s 
ward pleading with him to help secure 
an acquittal for Carroll’s murderer. 

The detective sat down. “Why?” 
he demanded bluntly. “Why do you 
want Blake to get off?” 

Then his eye caught the glitter of the 
diamond on her finger and he put two 
and two together. 

“Didn’t he kill your uncle?” 

Elvira Avery hesitated. Her slim 
fingers nervously clasped and un- 
clasped. “Oh, I don’t know what to 
think, Mr. Lambert!” 

She was all indecision now. Duty 
to her uncle’s memory was battling 
against her love for Blake. 

A droll idea found lodgment in Lam- 
bert’s brain. After all, he was not 
working for Wylie at all. Wylie had 
merely furnished him with a conven- 
ient pretext, under cover of which he 
was to work up close to the high- 
graders. He hadn’t done anything 
much in that direction and would doubt- 
less get raked over the coals when he 
reported to Travers. 

“Well, Rome wasn’t built in a day!” 
he ejaculated savagely, in excuse for his 
procrastination. 

Really, the murder had come to 
fascinate him. He had enjoyed prob 
ing into the circumstances. He had 
commenced to sense a deeper, more in- 
tricate mystery than Wylie had hinted. 

He shrugged his shoulders, and the 
big idea seeped in a little further. The 
high-grading case could wait a_ bit. 
Such things took time. He would 
spend a day or two more on the Carroll 
murder, get hold of Rouse, and bluft 
the thing out with the chief—somehow. 

“Can’t you help me, Mr. Lambert?” 
Elvira Avery’s eyes were big with hope. 

The big idea fairly gripped Justin 
Lambert. “By jingo, I will!” He 
jumped to his feet and paced excitedly 
up and down. “Don’t you whisper a 
word of this to any one,” he exclaimed. 
“I’m not really working for Wylie— 
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but, Miss Avery. I will work for you. 
I'll clear Blake—if Blake can _ be 
cleared.” 

The pretended search had, for the 
moment, become the real one; and 
what had been the primary investigation 
was now, for a day or two, a mere side 
issue. 

Under the spell of Miss Avery’s eyes, 
Justin Lambert’s still youthfully roman- 
tic soul bubbled with the miracle of it 
all. He went to work with a will now, 
and asked Miss Avery all sorts of ques- 
tions he had not before thought of. 

“Aunt Mary said my father was well 
off,’ she admitted incidentally. ‘But 
he lost all his money just before he 
died.” 

Lambert rummaged Carroll’s private 
papers. He made some notes. Really, 
the few letters and documents at Cres- 
ton Cottage disclosed nothing of im- 
portance. 

Carroll, the girl explained, had kept 
his files clean by the simple process of 
burning everything that accumulated. 

Lambert questioned the housekeeper 
at Creston Cottage. She was a Hallo- 
well and, naturally, knew nothing of 
Carroll’s career before he came to the 
mining country. 

The detective shook his head dubi- 
ously. After all, Blake was obviously 
guilty. There was no getting free from 
that unbreakable chain of circumstantial 
evidence. 

“You will help us, Mr. Lambert?” 
urged Elvira Avery. 

Lambert nodded dumbly. Somehow, 
he hadn’t the courage to tell her that 
the case was beyond his help, or any 
man’s, and that Nelson Blake’s best 
course would be to plead self-defense, 
make strong play of the automatic 
found in Carroll’s hand, and throw him- 
self on the mercy of the court. 

Detectives are not usually impres- 
sionable. But grim old Chief Travers 
of the agency would have said wryly, 
that Lambert wasn't a detective, and 
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would probably never make one—and 
Lambert was still young. 

Outside, Justin Lambert felt com- 
punctions. He was double-crossing 
Travers, and he was double-crossing 
Wylie. “It’s that girl,” he mused, re- 
membering the pale face and the slim 
fingers clasping and unclasping and the 
confidently expectant eyes. “She just 
got me going.” 

But his resolution did not falter. He 
found Wylie busy telephoning. The 
prosecuting attorney glanced up con- 
temptuously. 

“Tind out anything? 

“Not a darn thing,” returned Lam- 
bert drowsily. “I’m going up to Kirby. 
I want to find a man named Rouse.” 


” 


Wylie hung up the telephone receiver. 
He did not tell Lambert that he had 
just promised, after much urging and 
against his own better judgment, to take 
Miss Avery to the jail that afternoon 
to see Nelson Blake. 


CHAPTER V. 
AT THE PRISON 


LVIRA AVERY felt positive, in her 

heart of hearts, that Blake was in- 
nocent. Carroll had disliked Blake, and 
was frankly antagonistic to the young 
mining man; but Blake had no animus 
against Carroll. 

So she was confident still in Blake’s 
innocence, despite the strong circum- 
stantial case. 

Now, she was going to help Blake 
secure his freedom. She had a 
woman’s intuitive confidence in her 
powers. She had received encourage- 
ment from Wylie. She had enlisted the 
aid of the Toronto detective. 


She was unschooled in the ways of 
the world. A convent education hadn’t 
fitted her to read complaisant Wylie’s 
mind, or to fathom Justin l|ambert’s 
indolence and incapacity. 

The turnkey unlocked the door of the 
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prisoner’s cell. Elvira peered inside, 
and drew back with a shudder,” Yet 
this barred cell with its hard cot was 
more palatial than the narrow caverns 
in the cell block farther down the cor- 
ridor where the convicts were. 

Blake was still innocent. He was 
that until he was proved guilty. So he 
had room in which to walk a few paces 
to and fro and windows from which 
to look upon a bare courtyard and a 
writing table that wobbled feebly when 
in use and books to read and a sort of 
semiprivacy. 

Wylie and the turnkey stood back. 

“You may go in, Miss Avery,” said 
the prosecutor; and Elvira ventured 
timidly inside the cell. 

Blake rose to meet her. “Elf!” he 
exclaimed eagerly and came forward, 
his eyes alight. 

She saw how haggard he had grown 
and how pale from even these few days 
of close confinement. 

‘‘Nelse’’—she set her pretty chin reso- 
lutely—‘“we’re going to get you off.” 

“You don’t believe I did it?” 

“T know you didn’t. Why should you 
do it ?” 

That thought had dominated her 
from the first. Carroll might have 
shot, but Nelson Blake would not have 
struck Carroll—no, not even in seli- 
defense. Of that she had always felt 
certain. 

Blake pushed forward the lone chair. 
She accepted it as her due. They 
clasped hands a moment. 

“I’m working for you now,” she said 
quietly. She glanced at Wylie as she 
spoke. Of course he was listening. So 
was the turnkey. That was their busi- 
ness. And she had promised the sleepy 
eyed Toronto detective to tell no one 
that he had enlisted in her cause. 

“T can’t tell you,” she added, 
“but——” She let her hopeful smile 
finish the sentence. “Nelse,” she added, 
as he stood silent, biting his lip, “you 
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can help. Tell me, won’t you, just what 
happened that night.” 

Blake studied a moment. “I didn’t 
do it,” he protested. “I tell you, Elf, 
I didn’t do it.” 

“IT know that,” she declared eagerly. 

Yet, even as she did so, suspicion 
stabbed her. He had not answered her 
question. Was she loyal to her uncle’s 
memory? Was she not, perhaps, in 
her unschooled love for this man giving 
encouragement to her uncle’s murderer ? 

She gazed up at Blake. In his eyes 
she discerned a something she could 
not bring herself to like. 

His look hinted of doubt, of hesita- 
tion, of concealment. 

“Tell me,” she insisted. 

“T didn’t do it,” he repeated. “That’s 
all I can say, Elf.” 

“But why did you go there? What 
did you say to him? What did he say 
to you?” 

Still Blake hesitated. “You don’t be- 
lieve me?” he protested evasively. 

Then she knew that he was deliber- 
ately trying to avoid an answer. Her 
hurt showed in her face and in her tone. 

“Nelse,” she urged, “can’t you be 
honest with me? You're trying to hide 
something. What is it?” 

He stared past her. Her eyes fol- 
lowed the direction of his. She rose 
and crossed quickly to the door, to 
where Wylie stood. 

The turnkey was farther down the 
corridor, but his eyes were ever on the 
cell door. The girl somehow sensed 
that the turnkey was armed and could 
cover Blake with his weapon in an in- 
stant. 

She gazed appealingly at Wylie. He 
tried to avoid her gaze. Then, sheep- 
ishly, he stepped back, out of hearing. 
She turned to Blake. 

“Now, Nelse,” she encouraged. 

Blake swallowed hard. “I went there 
to tell him——”’ 

“Of our engagement ?” 

He nodded. “Then he flew into a 


rage. He declared he would never con- 
sent. He told me to get out of the of- 
fice. He told me never to come near 
Creston Cottage. Oh, I can’t remember 
his exact words. They all seemed to 
come at once, he was so furious.” He 
paused. “And then I left,” he con- 
cluded. “I was there only a minute or 
two, you see. But | wanted to tell him 
at once and get it over with—so he 
would know just where I stood.” 

Her mind had laid firm hold on that 
brief, hesitant pause in Blake’s narra- 
tive. 

‘And what else?” 

Blake stared at the cell floor. 

“What did you say to him?” 

He did not answer. 

“Nelse,” she urged and, rising, 
gripped his sleeve, “you are still hiding 
something ?” 

He jerked his head back, defiant of 
her relentless questioning. 

“What was it?” she insisted. “Some- 
thing you said? Or’ something he 
said ?” 

He turned to her. He gripped her 
hands in his and gazed deep into her 
eyes. 

“Elf,” he exclaimed earnestly, “do 
you want to prove me innocent ?” 

‘Ye—es.” But now her response 
was dubiously hesitant. 

“To help me?” 

“Yes, Nelse.” She spoke mechani- 
cally, though ; suspicion was laying hold 
on her. 

“Then search Carroll’s past.” 

She started at him. “But why his 
past?” she demanded quickly. 

She had voiced the question before 
her mind fully grasped all the import 
of his words. He was_ insinuating 
things against her uncle—against the 
man who had cared for her when she 
was a friendless orphan. Was that it? 

“You don’t mean—Nelse ~ Fer 
tone bore a hint of rising anger. 

The young man faced her doggedly. 
“IT don’t know,” he said at last. “I 
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can’t say, but I suspect. I have sus- 
pected ever since that night. I never 
had a real glimpse of Sidney Carroll till 
then. I think I know men. I think I 
know an honest man from the other 
kind. Elf, dear, that man was a crook. 
So—look into his past, dear, if you 
want to help me.” 

She recoiled with sheer horror. 
“But,” she flung back at him, her voice 
almost a wail, “I don’t want to help 
you.” She stamped her foot. Her 
anger had gained the mastery of her. 
“lte—Uncle Sid—was good to me. 
You—you did have reason to hate him? 
You quarreled? JI see it all now.” 

Just then Wylie, much agitated, burst 
into the cell. The turnkey came hurry- 
ing at his heels. 

“That’s enough,” said the prosecuting 
attorney sharply. “I warned you, Miss 
Avery i 

The girl stood staring at Blake. Her 
fingers twitched nervously, and then 
she thrust something toward him. 

“Take it,” she whispered hoarsely. 
“{ don’t want it.” 

She turned, and stumbled from the 
cell, frantically gripping the prosecuting 
attorney’s sleeve. Something fell with 
a little clatter to the cement floor of the 
cell. Wylie, glancing back, caught the 
glitter of a diamond. 

The girl clung to his sleeve, sobbing. 
Wylie felt embarrassed. He had let 
her come here against his better judg- 
ment. Why, oh, why, did these women 
always insist on crying? 

Then the cell door clanged shut, and 
the big key grated in the lock. “I don’t 
want ever to see him again,’ sobbed 
Elvira Avery. 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE YELLOW LABEL. 
HEN Lambert left Wylie’s office, 
he was still two hours: too early 
for the train to Kirby. Thrusting his 
hands deep into his pockets, he found 
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an unfamiliar key. He took it out, 
stared at it as though to ask, “Where 
the deuce did you come from?” 

Then he remembered and decided to 
have that further rummage in Carroll's 
office. 

The office was locked and deserted. 
The detective let himself in and, relock- 
ing the door against chance intruders, 
set about a thorough search, 

He turned up papers, looked through 
check books, searched the letter files 
and the desk. A great deal of material 
had accumulated here since Carroll 
bought the Star a year before, but ab- 
solutely nothing that did not relate 
directly to the printing business. 

Lambert poked into everything that 
he thought likely to throw light on Car- 
roll’s personal life. He searched till he 
exhausted his patience, but nothing of 
informative value turned up. 

There was still time for a good 
smoke, The detective slumped into the 
swivel chair before Carroll’s desk and 
lit a black brier pipe, while he cocked 
his feet on the desk. 

The soiled sheet of blotting paper 
covering the top of the desk shifted a 
few inches. 

Lambert smoked on, 

Having finished his pipe, he sat up 
sharply, glanced at his watch, leaned 
forward to readjust the blotter and 

From underneath the blotter he drew 
forth a sheet of note paper. 

A rotation of meaningless letters 
coupled together appeared on the sheet 
—-meaningless, but grouped with evi- 
dent care and lined across the page. 

“Is this a cipher?” Lambert asked 
himself. 

He drew the chair closer to the desk, 
and, hunched forward, studied the sheet 
intently. 

bu-bi-bi-bb bi-ub-um n-bi-bh_ k-i-be-b-bh-i- 


ba-um 


in Type 





Thus read the first line of the mes- 
sage. 
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Lambert, his brows knit, applied his 
brain in an attempt to decipher the 
message. 

He called to memory all the cipher 
keys he knew and worked them without 
result. No rotation of characters, as 
every third and fourth letter in succes- 
sion, or second and fifth, or any com- 
bination taken from either end of the 
message, gave the desired result. The 
arrangements produced were all quite 
as meaningless to the detective as the 
original. 

At the end of half an hour, Lambert 
gave up in despair his attempt to de- 
cipher the message. 

“Travers is right,” he told himself. 
“T am a durfderhead !” 

Then his slow reflections seeped into 
a new channel. Whence came _ the 
paper? To all appearances it was part 
of a letter. The sheet had _ been 
folded, making four note pages, the 
message on the first page and the 
others blank. , 

On the fourth page, the outer page 
as it had been folded, Lambert dis- 
covered a circular imprint. 

Through his magnifying glass, he 
identified the circle as a post office 
stencil. The date stamp had _ been 
brought down upon the envelope with 
such force as to leave a clear impression 
on the sheet inside. 

Under the glass Lambert made out 
the legend—“Toronto—Sept. 14.” 

That meant the message had but re- 
cently reached Hallowell; in fact, the 
day of the murder. 

Lambert turned out the contents of 
the wastebasket. He was looking for 
the envelope. In the litter he found 
old newspapers, discarded news copy, 
a number of envelopes from trade 
firms, and printers’ copy envelopes 
from country correspondents. But 
none of these bore the Toronto stamp 
with that identical date. 

A crumpled bit of yellow paper 
caught his eye. He unfolded it and 
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found, to his disgust, merely a partly 
addressed label. 


OLD TYPE. 
4th Class Freight, 342 K— 
From 


Hallowell Star, 
Hallowell, Ont. 


The return address in the lower, left- 
hand corner was printed—evidently a 
label form regularly used at the Star— 
and the whole surrounded by a fancy 
border. 

The pen had scratched in the middle 
of the street address, making a con- 
stellation of blots, and Carroll—for the 
writing was palpably Carroll’s—had 
discarded the unfinished label and 
written a new one. 

Lambert cast the label aside con- 
temptuously. It did not signify; ship- 
ments of worn-out type in no way con- 
cerned the murder. 

A glance at his watch told him that 
he had just time to catch the train to 
Kirby, if he hustled. 

On the way to the station the thought 
of the yellow label recurred, as such 
trifles will. He had heard somewhere 
that old type was usually disposed of 
to type founders or junk dealers, rather 
than to other printers. 

Perhaps Carroll was furnishing this 
type to some other printer, to be used 
again, and was putting in new fonts 
for himself. 

Then his mind took a big jump—so 
big a jump that it actually startled him. 
Might this other printer be a personal 
acquaintance—a friend who could tell 
him something of Carroll’s past? 

The train for Kirby was late. Lam- 
bert sauntered down the platform to the 
freight office. He already knew the 
agent quite well. The agent was eager 
to learn what he had discovered regard- 
ing the Carroll murder and was _ lo- 
quacious into the bargain. Lambert 
told him some things that he knew 
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would be interesting, and that could do 
no harm. 

in return he learned that a box of 
type weighing one hundred and ten 
pounds had been shipped the afternoon 
immediately preceding the murder, ad- 
dressed to Toronto. Yes, to the Falcon 
Press. Carroll, it appeared, had sent 
several such shipments to the same ad- 
dress during the past few months, all 
shipped out fourth-class freight, which 
vas the usual classification of old type. 
He was constantly getting in a new font 
for the paper, or for job work. 

Lambert made a note of the Toronto 
address and caught his train. 

On the way to Kirby he telegraphed 
Chief Travers at Toronto to look up 
the Falcon printer’s rating, also his 
past. Travers would do that, all right, 
since he would assume that it had some- 
thing to do with the high-grading busi- 
ness on which Lambert was working. 

Lambert, for his part, was quite con- 
tent to have Travers believe that he 
was exceedingly busy on that momen- 
tarily forgotten assignment. He told 
himself, a bit nervously, that if he got 
by this time he would never be guilty 
of such an infraction of discipline 
again. 

Meanwhile, he had not 
Elvira Avery, the girl with the big, con- 
fident eyes and the winning smile. He 
was going to help her, if he could. 

He had three clews to follow. First, 
to find Rouse. Second, to look up the 
man who owned the Falcon Press and 
who might know something about the 
mysterious past of Sidney Carroll. 
Aad, third, there was the cipher, which 
might mean anything, but which just 
now meant absolutely nothing to Justin 
Lambert. For the moment, R 
the object of his search. 

Arriving at Kirby, the detective spent 
the remainder of the afternoon trying 
to find Rouse, but without result. The 
man had not been at his lodgings since 
he left for Hallowell, nor was he at the 
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mines. He positively was not in the 
camp. 

Lambert spent the evening in his 
fruitless search. What he lacked in 
perspicuity, he made up in dogged per- 
sistence, once he was started on a trail. 

He learned little regarding Rouse’s 
actions or employment. The miners 
were distrustful of strangers, and the 
men he approached professed to know 
little or nothing. 

Lambert had an irritated conviction 
that they could tell more about Rouse 
than they would admit and he felt an 
itch to string them up by their necks 
till they were willing to confess. 

The gist of what he did learn was 
that Rouse was something of a miner- 
alogist or geologist, and was frequently 
commissioned by the mines to investi- 
gate new properties and prospects. 

Well, he had lost Rouse. Lambert 
eventually reconciled himself to that 
fact. There was no use following the 
miner’s trail any further. Nothing was 
left him but to try out the other clews. 
There was no night train from Kirby. 
He could not go back to Hallowell till 
the morning. So he turned in. 

In the middle of the night he woke 
under the spell of a sudden inspiration. 
In the morning, instead of going back 
to Hallowell, he boarded the “National” 
for Toronto. 


CHAPTER VII. 
IN THE TYPE CASE, 


¥ GOT your wire,” announced Travers 

curtly, when Justin Lambert pre- 
sented himself Monday morning at the 
office of the Travers Detective Agency 
at Toronto. 

Lambert shuffled his feet. His con- 
science was not quite easy. He had 
been making a fool of the chief. 

It had seemed almost praiseworthy, 
yet not entirely comfortable, when 
Kivira Avery was looking him straight 
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in the eyes, and the chief was hundreds 
of miles away. 

Now, with the chief’s stern eyes gaz- 
ing into his across the desk, and Elvira 
Avery merely a fading vision, Justin 
Lambert saw an uncomfortable half 
hour ahead of him. 

“T rather thought,” he evaded, “that 
so many type shipments from one print- 
ing office to another looked odd.” 

“So did I,” returned the chief, but 
for the moment he kept his own counsel 
as to what else he had thought. “I 
looked up your man,” Travers con- 
tinued. “His name is Harvey Jordan. 
He owns the Falcon Press, a one-man 
job office. He seems well-to-do, comes 
and goes in his own car, is a liberal 
spender—though his business doesn’t 
really seem to warrant it.” 

“Have you got anything as to the 
connection between him and Carroll?” 
put in Lambert, stalling hopefully. 

“Nothing—unless, of course, that 
Jordan came from the West and Hallo- 
well is out that way, on the northern 
route.” 

The chief looked very grim. He 
glanced at his watch at last. Then he 
reached for the telephone and put in 
a call. Lambert listened uncomfort- 
ably. 

The chief had called the freight office 
and was quizzing them, apparently, as 
to a certain shipment for the Falcon 
Press, marked “Old Type, 4th Class 
Freight.” : 

Lambert listened with growing un- 
easiness. He felt that he ought to ex- 
plain that his telegram concerned, not 
the high-grading business, but the Car- 
roll murder case. Nevertheless the fact 
that the agency had nothing to do with 
the Carroll murder case rendered him 
reluctant to face the chief’s inevitable 
wrath. 

“All right,” commented the chief at 
last, with satisfaction. “The box of 
type is being delivered now. We're 
going to find out what’s in it and, in- 
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cidentally, we’re going to call on Harvey 
Jordan and ask him some questions.” 

“Taxi, sir,’ announced the office boy. 

“All right. Come along, Lambert. 
You see,” he added in explanation, 
“YT have a search warrant, and there'll 
be a regular bluecoat within call in case 
we need him,” 

A few minutes later they descended 
at the Falcon Press. The front office 
of the printery was vacant and in 
strange disorder. From behind the 
partition there came no sound of grind- 
ing presses or whirring belts. The 
whole place was oddly silent and mani- 
festly deserted. 

Then the stillness was broken by the 
snappy jerk of a nail puller. 

“Here we are!” whispered the chief; 
and they stepped into the pressroom 
beyond the partition. 

A tall man in a blue serge suit stood 
with his back to them, bent over a pack- 
ing case. He turned with a start at the 
sound of their footsteps. He stooped 
slightly and Lambert observed, with a 
start, that his nose was not set quite 
straight, also that the right side of his 
jaw showed an ugly scar. 

“Rouse!” exclaimed Justin Lambert, 
for once in his life wide*awake. 

“Rouse!” scoffed the chief. “Boy, 
that’s Joe Gonzeau——- Hold on there, 
Joey! Put ’em up!” 

Lambert's automatic covered the tall 
man, whose hands slowly, reluctantly 
rose from his hips to the perpendicular. 

“Lambert,” observed the chief, “if 
you'll just induce Mr. Gonzeau_ to 
keep his hands in that position, Ill in- 
vestigate the contents of this interest- 
ing-looking box. I have every requisite 
authority, Joe,” he added soothingly to 
the frowning Gonzeau. “Right here— 
take a look.’ And he held the search 
warrant under Gonzeau’s nose. 

While Lambert kept the man covered, 
Travers, using the nail puller and a 
handy chisel, rapidly finished the work 


that Gonzeau had started. He tipped 
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the box on its side. Hundreds of small 
bits of metal poured forth onto the 
floor. 

“Type!” ejaculated the chief. ‘Type, 
and nothing but! Lambert, that was a 
fool hunch of yours, after all.” 

Then he uttered a sharp exclamation, 
for, in the wake of the downpour of 
metal appeared, first one, then another, 
two canvas bags. The chief grasped 
them by their tops and tugged. 

“Some heavy!” he exclaimed. 

Lifting one with both hands, he 
hoisted it upon a printer’s stone, and cut 
the cord with which it was tied. 

“Gold!” he exclaimed. He ran his 
fingers through the yellow mass of free 
gold and nuggets that rolled out upon 
the stone. “Gold!” he repeated. 

“And our elusive high-graders with 
it,’ added Lambert. “Here you, Gon- 
zeau,” he added sharply, “just keep 
those hands up. Shall I slip the 
bracelets on him, chief ?” 

“You keep him covered while I do 
it. He’s an old hand is Joey, and a bit 
tricky.” Then, as the handcuffs 
snapped upon the man’s wrists: “You 
won't peddle any more yellow boy for 
a while. Eh, Joe? Now, where’s 
Jordan?” 

“None of your business!” snapped 
Gonzeau. “Oh, if you really want to 
know, he’s gone south for the winter. 
And if I hadn’t been so darned keen 
to get this last lot of yellow stuff, I’d 
have gone with him.” 

Lambert had been sizing up the 
prisoner. Without the miner togs, 
Gonzeau assuredly tallied in every de- 
tail with the description of Rouse. They 
were one and the same beyond question, 

“Making your get-away, eh?” he put 
in. “After getting rid of Carroll?” 

Rouse lost a trace of his defiant self- 
possession. His face worked strangely. 
But, by degrees, his  self-assurance 
came back. He laughed shortly. 

“Carroll,” he said, “was killed after 
eleven-fifty-five, when I was miles away 
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from Hallowell. You may have me 
on his yellow-boy stuff, but not on the 
murder. I left Hallowell at eleven- 
twenty on Number Two-fourteen.” 
“You may find it hard to prove that?” 


suggested Lambert ironically. “Who 
saw you go?” 
Rouse shrugged his shoulders. “No- 


body, perhaps, but you might ask the 
dicks at the Union Station what time 
I got here from the North?” 

Travers nodded. 

“T will,” retorted Lambert; and went 
to the telephone in the front office. 

Presently he returned, with a wry 
face. 

“They'll be here for him right away,” 
he told Travers. Then, in an under- 
tone, “Riley, at the Union Station 
knows Gonzeau and he says Gonzeau 
got off that train from the North. That 
means he couldn’t have been in Hallo- 
well that night after eleven-twenty—if 
he actually is Rouse.” 

‘“Uh—huh!” ~ grunted _ the 
“That doesn’t concern us, 
We've got what we were after.” 

So, mused Lambert, his quest had 
failed again. Rotise was not the mur- 
derer of Sidney Carroll. After all 
Elvira Avery’s protests, the man who 
killed Carroll was Nelson Blake, still 
in the Hallowell jail awaiting trial for 
murder, 


chief. 
anyway. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
LAMBERT PERSISTS. 
HAT was a neat bit of work, Lam- 
bert,” said Travers stiffly, and Lam- 
bert, with a relieved grin, accepted 
the praise, even though he felt that he 
did not deserve it. 

Really, he had failed. So he told 
himself. Up North he had failed in 
his assignment to locate the high- 
graders, although, by dumb luck, he 
had succeeded in catching his man in 
Toronto. Now, he was failing just as 
miserably in his voluntary pursuit of 
the real murderer of Sidney Carroll. 
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Nevertheless, the high-grading case 
was solved. Two of the gang were ac- 
counted for—Carroll dead, and Gon- 
zeau under lock and key. Jordan had 
escaped, but the case was practically 
finished. 

Lambert stayed behind at the print- 
ery. He wanted a chance to think. He 
wanted, too, to do some more rummag- 
ing. He was inthe chief’s good graces 
for the nonce and willing to take every 
advantage of that fact to help along 
his own private work in the Carroll 
Case, 

But his search at the Falcon Press 
was quite as fruitless as that a few days 
previous in the office of the Hallowell 
Star. There was nothing personal to 
be found. The North-country weekly 
at the one end, and the one-man print- 
ery at Toronto, had been alike parts of 
a shrewd scheme to cover up the ship- 
ment of stolen gold out of the mining 
country. What records there were in 
the books, in the letter files, and else- 
where merely concerned the printing 
business wherewith the Carroll-Gon- 
zeau-Jordan outfit had cloaked their 
real activities. 

“Well, Carroll was a crook,” mused 
Lambert. ‘We've proved that, and the 
fact may help Blake a bit when he 
comes to trial.” 

Then his mind reverted insistently 
to Rouse, and to Rouse’s story of hav- 
ing left Hallowell on the eleven-twenty 
train, the night of the murder. Even if 
there were no witnesses to his de- 
parture, that story was fairly sub- 
stantiated by the proved arrival of the 
man in Toronto on that very train, 
Number Two-fourteen. 

Yet, somehow, the uncomfortable 
certainty persisted in Lambert’s mind 
that Rouse, the psuedo-geologist and 
nining expert, was the real murderer 
of Sidney Carroll. 

There might be a loophole to Gon- 
zeau’s story, or Gonzeau might not be 
Rouse. 
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Leaning against the counter, Lambert 
lit his brier pipe and, through clouds of 
blue smoke, took a leisurely. survey of 
the establishment. 

The shelves at the back of the little 
printery were loaded with boxes and 
packages of _ stationery. Lambert 
presently crossed the room to examine 
these more closely. Here and there 
were private markings—as he knew, the 
private cost mark used by the fugitive 
printer, Jordan. He scrutinized them 
indifferently. 

“emi un ib uk 

Then, on sudden inspiration, he 
whipped out his portfolio and spread 
out before his gaze a worn sheet of note 
paper. 

He was struck now by the similarity 
of the markings, and also by a fact that 
he had not observed before. 

T, h, and e are three of the common- 
est letters in English; yet none of the 
three appeared in the cipher he had 
found in Carroll’s office. And—wait 
a minute—none of the three appeared 
in these cost marks as far as he had 
patience to trace them, 

On a scrap of paper he jotted down 
the letters used in the cipher message 
for such he was convinced it was. 

abcghikmnu 

Ten letters—and, on the boxes be- 
fore him, he had found the identical 
letters, supplemented by # the pound 
sign. 

Yes, the identical cost-marking 
system had been used in the markings 
here and in this cipher message, pre- 
sumably from Jordan of the Falcon 
Press to Carroll of the Hallowell Star. 

Lambert was all excitement now. He 
felt himself hot on the trail. Many 
business men, he knew, used such cost 
marks. <A _ ten-letter word would be 
selected, no two letters alike. Each 
letter represented a number; thus the 
letters, meaningless to the casual ob- 
server, were intelligible to the business 
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man. They would tell him in an in- 
stant the cost of any article marked. 

Sizing up the marks, Lambert found 
the pound sign placed after many of 
them. That was plain enough. Where 
this sign appeared it indicated the price 
per pound, The stock was labeled with 
the name of the paper mill. He found 
in the desk a paper-mill price list, and 
with this he set to work. 

Selecting a certain stock with a pound 
sign after the marking, he looked ug 
the price per pound listed. This gave 
him the figures corresponding to the 
letters in the marking. 

After a half hour’s work he had 
sorted out the letters represented by the 
figures 1 to 9, and the cipher, o. 


1234567890 
BUCKINGHAM 


The rest was easy. Lambert knew 
his alphabet. He proceeded to trans- 


cribe the cipher message: 
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down to Toronto where it could be 
marketed through underground chan- 
nels, 

The scheme had been started in war 
times, when every activity of life, legit- 
imate and otherwise, was scrutinized 
by the ever-present, ever-watchful, 
little-understood censorship. 

A telegram in code would court sus- 
picion and investigation, quite as much 
as if the message had been telegraphed 
openly. The same was true of a long- 
distance telephone message, whatever 
precautions might exist for keeping 
such a message from ears other than 
those of a vigilant secret service that 
had already tripped up more skillful 
plotters. 

A letter in cipher was the one form of 
communication least likely to make 
trouble, or to be interfered with, or to 
cause difficulties should it by any chance 
Lambert realized that 
The gang had been 


in Type 


miscarry. 
clearly enough. 


bu-bi-bi-bb bi-ub-um n-bi-bh k-i-be-b-bh-i-ba-um 
121515 14 15 21 20 6 1518 4513118519 20 
Loo & oe Oo FT FOR DEMARES T 

h-i-ba bi-ub-um bi-bk bn-b-bhi-bi-bu-i 

8519 15 21 20 15 14 146 11815125 

H E’S ov T ON PAROLS 

b-bu-ba-bi c-b-bk um-h-i g-b-be-i 

112 1915 3114 20 85 71-136 

ALS O CAN THE GAME 

um-h-i k-a-c-bb-ba b-bh-i bi-ub-um 

20 8&5 4931119 1185 15 21 20 

THE DICKS ARE OU T 


Yes, the message was a warning, 
from Harvey Jordan of Toronto to 
Sidney Carroll at Hallowell. It must 
have been sent coincidently with Lam- 
bert’s own departure for the North 
country, or shortly after his arrival at 
Hallowell, on the quest of the high- 
graders. 

As to the use of a cipher, that was 
quite explicable. It was of a piece with 


the elaborate system for getting the 
stolen gold out of the country, and 


shrewd. ‘heir elaborate scheme for 
covering up their real activities was 
evidence of that. He reread the mes- 
sage. 

“Demarest!” he commented. 

Had Miss Avery by any chance 
mentioned some such man as Demarest 
appearing in her uncle’s past? 

On impulse he telegraphed Miss 
Avery at once: 

Wire immediately what you know of con- 
nection Demarest with Carroll. 
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At headquarters he consulted the in- 
dexed reference. Demarest was an un- 
common name. There was but one 
entry that corresponded. 

It stated that Samuel Demarest, 
formerly cashier for the Reliable Trust 
and Savings Corporation, had been con- 
victed in 1907 of embezzling seven 
thousand dollars of the company’s 
funds, for which crime he had been 
sentenced to twelve years in the peni- 
tentiary. Justin Lambert was mo- 
mentarily puzzled, but Chief Travers 
helped him. 

“That man was let out not long ago. 
Parole. Good conduct. He’s still in 
Toronto, I think.” 

But he wasn’t. So Lambert found, 
on inquiry at Demarest’s lodgings, 
which he located without much diffi- 
culty. He had been released some time 
before, had come back to Toronto, had 
secured employment, had worked 
steadily, and then he had abruptly 
‘vanished. 

Doggedly Justin Lambert went on 
the trail of Demarest, for he felt that 
this man held the key to the mystery. 
Demarest would know Carroll's past. 
Demarest might know whether or not 
Rouse had actually caught that eleven 
twenty train for Toronto on the night 
of the murder for, in his heart of hearts, 
Lambert clung to the theory that Rouse 
was the guilty man. 

He might be mistaken in identifying 
Rouse with Joe Gonzeau, who, behind 
the bars, maintained a sullen, defiant 
silence. Rouse might be—yes, he might 
be— Demarest. 

Chief Travers blandly interrupted 
this time-wasting, voluntary search re 
garding which Justin Lambert had 
shrewdly confided nothing to the head 
of the agency. ; 

“lambert,” he said, “you're not busy 
just now. I'd like you to run up to 
Hallowell. There are a few loose ends 
to this Gonzeau business that 1 want 
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you to tie up. You can take the night 
train. I’ve engaged a sleeper.” 

Lambert shrugged his shoulders. 
That was just his luck—to be sent up 
North on petty business, when this 
affair on which he was voluntarily en- 
gaged was so much more engrossing. 

“Oh,” added Travers, “here’s a tele- 
gram for you.” 

Lambért opened it. It was from 
Miss Avery, in answer to his query. 

Know nothing whatever of Demarest. 
Think you'd betier drop search. 

“I’m shot if I'll do that,” muttered 
Lambert. 

He could still get a line on the 
Demarest trial of eleven years ago, be 
fore train time. 


CHAPTER IX. 

PRINTER'S TYPE. 
He late September day was chill and 
blustery in the North country—so 
cold, indeed, the prosecuting attorney, 

Wylie, put on his overcoat. 

“But,” protested Elvira Avery, “I 
simply refuse to see Mr. Blake.” 

“Tle sent word,” returned Wylie, 
“that he had something important to tell 
me concerning the Carroll estate. 
Under the circumstances, I felt you 
ought to be present.” 

She surrendered reluctantly. Wylie, 
at the door, turned to the consumptive- 
looking clerk. 

“We're going up to the jail, Stirton,” 
he said. “I'll be back in a half hour or 
86.” 

With which he stamped out to his 
car, Miss Avery reluctantly accompany- 
ing him. 

Stirton finished some dictation on 
which he was engaged. After that he 
entered a number of charges in the 
dockets. Then he looked up from his 
work, to find a sleepy looking young 
man at his elbow. 

“You want to see Mr. Wylie?” he 
repeated. 
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“Yes. Tell him Justin Lambert 

“But Mr. Wylie’s just gone to the 
jail, Mr. Lambert. He’ll be back in a 
half hour or so, though. Will you 
wait?” As he spoke, he pushed for- 
ward a chair. 

Lambert sat down. Ile thrust his 
hands into his pockets and started to 
whistle. The stenographer’s typewrit- 
ing machine was clicking merrily and 
Stirton was finishing his entries. 

The detective grew restless. He took 
out his portfolio, looked through its 
contents, and put it away again at last. 
He rose, with a glance at Stirton, 

“Tm in a hurry,” he said. “What 
direction is the jail from here? I'll 
walk up there and catch him. You 
see,” he added, “I’ve got something to 
tell him about the Carroll murder case.” 

Stirton nodded. He gave precise 
directions. “You can’t miss it,” he 
said. “Straight down for three blocks, 
and then turn to your right. If you 
don’t find Mr. Wylie there, come back 
to the office. He might take Miss 
Avery home in the car, you know.” 

Lambert smiled lazily. ‘Oh, I dare 
say | can reach it. But, I’m stupid at 
finding my way about strange places.” 

He remembered Stirton quite well 
from his previous visit, yet he hesitated 
to ask him to show him the way. That 
was imposing too much on the fellow’s 
good nature, for he looked good-natured 
and obliging—a_ pale, studious, con- 
sumptive-looking man with hair pre- 
maturely gray. 

There was something about his face 
and manner that suggested a likeness 
to Elvira Avery, though they were 
strangely dissimilar in every lineament. 

“ll get to the place all right,” he 
repeated and sauntered out. 

The consumptive clerk gazed after 
him a moment. Then, in sudden de- 


cision, he put on a frayed gray coat and 
a battered fedora hat 
“lll be back in a few minutes. Miss 
Angus,” he told the stenographer. 
iol. ns 
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A moment later, hurrying, he over- 
took Lambert. 

“T just remembered something that 
Mr. Wylie wanted me to remind him 
about,” he said. ‘So I thought I might 
as well walk down with you. It is hard 
to find your way about this town, 
especially if you're a stranger.” He 
regarded Lambert closely. “Oh, I 
remember you now, Mr. Lambert. You 
are the detective Mr. Wylie engaged 
on the Carroll murder case, aren’t 
you?” 

Lambert chuckled. “That was just 
a bluff,” he confided brazenly. “All 
the time | was trailing a bunch of high- 
graders. Landed them just the other 
day in Toronto. Carroll belonged to 
the gang.” 

They came to the jail. 

“Thanks, very much,” said the de- 
tective. 

But Stirton did not go. Then Lam- 
bert remembered ‘that the man had 
something to tell Wylie. 

The turnkey, after a little parley, ad- 
mitted them and, after still more 
argument, consented to take them to 
Blake’s cell. The prosecuting attorney, 
it seemed, was there. 

As they entered, Justin Lambert took 
in the whole grim scene in a glance— 
Wylie, coldly self-contained; Miss 
Avery, flushed with anger; Blake, tell- 
ing them something to which neither 
seemed willing or eager to listen. 

At sight of Miss Avery, Justin Lam- 
bert winced. He had not meant her to 
hear just what he had to tell Wylie. 

“Tt’s true,” persisted Blake. ‘Carroll 
was a crook. He may have covered it 
up here, but he was a crook, just the 
same. And because Miss Avery is his 
sole heiress, and you are the lawyer 
for the estate—and her lawyer—I want 
you to know beforehand, so that you 
can straighten everything out.” 

“But what do you actually know? 
demanded Wylie. 

And Elvira Avery’s look challenged 
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Nelson Blake to tell what lies he wished 
regarding her benefactor, Sidney Car- 
roll; that she would believe none of 
them. 

Blake pondered a long moment, and 
his face grew white. “I have it on good 
authority,” he said at last, “that Carroll, 
before he came here, was engaged in 
shady business—wild-cat promotions— 
crooked swindles 2 

“On what authority?” asked Miss 
Avery hotly, still loyal in her cham- 
pionship of her uncle. 

“That,” returned Blake grimly, “I 
cannot tell. But I want you, Mr. 
Wylie, to investigate. That is all. It’s 
entirely apart from my case, you know.” 

Wylie assented rather coldly. “Of 
course, of course. But it will take a 
bit of evidence to convince me that 
Carroll was anything but honest.” 

Lambert shoved himself forward, 
“As to that,” he put in, “I have the 
evidence. Now, Miss Avery,” he in- 
sisted, as the angry girl was about to 
interrupt, “I know he was your uncle, 
and that you thought a lot of him, I 
dare say he was perfectly straight so 
far as your money was concerned. And 
I’ve had Travers keep this thing quiet 
to spare you publicity. But when you 
start to give Blake the deuce for calling 
your uncle a crook, I simply must tell 
you that Blake is perfectly right. 
Right here in Hallowell, Sidney Carroll 
posed as an honest and prosperous 
printer; and under cover of that oc- 
cupation he made a pile of money 
shipping out stolen gold from Keno- 
ganee. He started his business career 
as a promoter of wild-cat mining com- 
patmes. He ended it as little better than 
a common thief.” 

Miss Avery's eyes blazed. “If you 
say that to me,” she snapped, “I'll make 


” 








you prove it- 


“Remember,” urged Lambert de- 


fensively, “I’m not saying that he 
wasn’t honest with you—scrupulously 
honest in handling your income—— 


” 
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“My income?” 
Lambert nodded, 
“My income?” 

amazed. 

Then only was it that the detective 
fully sensed the bewilderment in her 
tones. “You don’t mean to say,” he 
protested, “that you didn’t know your 
father left you a good-sized estate? 
Not millions, you know, but a comfort- 
able little fortune. He placed the 
money with the Reliable Trust, so it’s 
there yet, and your Uncle Sidney, as 
guardian without bonds, has been draw- 
ing the annual income since you were 
a baby. You didn’t know that?” 

“No,” faltered Elvira Avery. “All 
I knew was that my father was rich 
once, but lost all his money just before 
he died, and Uncle Sidney provided for 
me after that.” 

“You see?” said Lambert grimly. 
“And you, Mr. Wylie? Carroll was a 
crook. That, I guess, is why he ob- 
jected to Miss Avery marrying Blake. 
She was to receive the principal of the 
estate when she was twenty-five—or 
earlier, if she married. That would 
take the income out of his hands, and 
put it in yours, Miss Avery.” 

Wylie smiled coldly. “That, I dare 
say, is correct,” he commented. “‘T will 
of course verify it. Miss Avery is 
Carroll’s heiress-at-law. Likely enough 
she will lose nothing in the long run. 
But that,” he added, “does not affect 
our case against Blake.” 

Lambert glanced at Dlake. The 
young man sat hunched on his cot. He 
looked up and spoke hesitatingly : 

“IT had it on—good authority, 
Mr. Wylie.” He’ glanced from 
\Wylie to Lambert, from Lambert to 
the clerk, Stirton. But he did not look 
at Miss Avery, or at the waiting turn- 
key. “That,” Blake added, “was what 


repeated the girl, 


I flung at Carroll that night at his office, — 


when he ordered me to keep away from 
Creston Cottage. 
that he could afford to throw stones? 


Was he so honest 
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I knew by the way he took it the shot 
had gone home.” He hesitated. “But 
I hated to tell Miss Avery I had said 
that to him.” 

“Well, well,” said Wylie unemotion- 
ally, “I guess we’re done here. As you 
say, this doesn’t affect the case against 
you.” 

Lambert intervened. “Probably not. 
But there’s a man named Rouse ar- 
rested in this high-grading case that 
may tell us something before we get 
through with him, and there’s another 
man named Demarest.” 

“Yes, yes,” assented Wylie. He was 
manifestly impatient to get away. 
“You'd better come to the office. We 
can talk there.” He joined Stirton in 
the corridor. “Did you say you had 
a message, Stirton?” 

“Eh?’? exclaimed Stirton. “Oh, it 
was Mr. Lambert. I just showed him 
the way.” 

The turnkey thrust the heavy key 
into the big lock of the ceil door. 
Lambert edged close to the prosecutor. 

“Wait a minute, Mr. Wylie,” he said. 
“This,” and he whipped out his port- 
folio, ‘is a photo of Sam Demarest.” 

Wylie flashed a glance at it. Then he 
whirled on the consumptive clerk. 

“Here! Stirton!’ he commanded. 

The man backed away. Lambert, 
with a swift stride, caught hold of his 
coat. The man deftly slipped from 
the garment, leaving it in the detective’s 
hands. 

“Stop him!” yelled Lambert. 

But Stirton, coming to the barred 
outer gate, halted there, panting from 
his slight exertion. 

Lambert’s fingers 
corner of the coat tail where he had 
caught it first. It was an old coat, and 
that one spot was lumpy and baggy 
from the collection of little bits of worn 
nap and fuzz, 

Regardless of, Stirton’s prior claim 
to ownership, the detective whipped out! 


till gripped the 


a pocketknife, and deftly ripped the 
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cloth. From one corner of the coat tail 
there tumbled upon the floor of the 
corridor a couple of small pieces of 
metal about an inch in length. They 
were printer’s type. 

Lambert covered the man with his 
automatic. 

“Let me see that type, Mr. Wylie,” 
he commanded. 

With his free hand he produced from 
his watch pocket a number of other 
pieces manifestly identical. 

“Meckarlane Number Six,” com- 
mented the detective. “I picked these 
up from the floor of Carroll’s office. 
They were from that case upset the 
night of the murder. Do they match, 
Mr. Wylie?” he challenged. As he 
spoke he ran his fingers under the belt 
of the frayed old coat. ‘“Here’s the 
hole where those bits of type went 
through. When Carroll fell and 
knocked over the case the type went 
every which way. And these caught 
in the belt and worked through this 
hole and inside the lining.” He had 
turned to Stirton, “Sam Demarest, 
you may as well own up.” - 


CHAPTER X, 
MISS AVERY'S DEFIANCE. 


TIRTON was silent a long moment. 
“But I did hit him in self- 
defense,” he protested stubbornly. “Oh, 
yes, [ may as weil admit I came here 
to kill him; but just the same, I’d pretty 
well repented it when he pulled the au- 
tomatic on me that night. Then—well, 
[ hit him.” 
So, with an 


occasional ominous 


cough, he gave in a few words the bare 
outlines of his story. 

It was simple enough. Twelve years 
before he had been a trusted clerk with 
the Reliable Trust Corporation. At 
that time Carroll was engaged in float- 
ing wild-cat mining schemes with a man 
named Jordan Pickering. 

“Harvey Jordan, also implicated in 
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the high-grading business,” interpolated 
Lambert. 

The Reliable Trust held the proceeds 
of Avery’s estate, and Carroll, through 
his personal acquaintance with Demar- 
est, induced the latter to invest in min- 
ing stock. Big money had been made 
in Cobalt a few years before. Carroll 
promised to double Demarest’s cash 
in a few months and claimed that only 
the death of Avery, who had promised 
to advance the money, prevented him 
making a big killing. Demarest, daz- 
zled with the prospect of doubling his 
investment, added seven thousand dol- 
lars of the trust company’s funds to his 
own savings. 

Shortly after this, Pickering and 
Carroll disappeared, the shortage was 
discovered, and Demarest was tried and 
sentenced, 

“When I got out,” added Demarest, 
“T went to work in Toronto. Men were 
scarce, and [ had no trouble in getting 
a position, in spite of my _ record. 
Through my mind, all these years, had 
run the thought of a reckoning with 
Carroll. Carroll, I found, was in Hallo- 
well. I threw up my job and came here. 
I got a position in Wylie’s office. Ile 
needed a clerk, I had reference from 
the office where I had recently worked 
in Toronto, and Mr. Wylie didn’t probe 
any deeper. I think he has no fault 
to find with my work.” 

“Right enough,” growled Wylie. 

“T calculated,” pursued Demarest, 
“that nobody would suspect the pros- 
ecuting attorney’s confidential clerk of 
being connected with a murder. [or 
quite a while | managed to keep out of 
sight of Carroll, or at least to avoid 
recognition. It was I who hinted to 
Blake of Carroll’s shady past. Then I 
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got wind of Carroll’s intention to leave 
Hallowell.” 

A spell of coughing interrupted him. 

“T turned in that night at the hotel as 
usual; but when pretty nearly every- 
body was asleep and the streets were 
empty, I managed to slip out unob- 
served. I had expected to find Carroll 
at Creston Cottage, but I noticed the 
light in the Star office. Blake had just 
gone out, and McQuaig turned to look 
after him when | ducked in. 

“Carroll did not recognize me at once. 
When he did, he whipped out his auto- 
matic instantly. Then—I must have 
snatched up something and struck in- 
stinctively. It was all over in an in- 
stant.” 

Wylie interposed a question. “And 
you would have let Blake hang?” 

Stirton shrugged his shoulders. “T 
intended to move on in a few weeks. 
Then I planned to write you, Mr. 
Wylie. All I wanted was a fair start.” 
Ile gazed desperately at Wylie. “You'll 
believe me, won’t you, Mr. Wylie? I 
did it in self-defense.” 

Wylie eyed the man uncertainly. 
Lambert fancied that the grim lawyer 
would be less relentless toward this 
victim of other men’s wiles and his own 
weakness than he had been toward in- 
nocent Blake. 

“That isn’t the question now,” 
snapped the prosecutor suddenly. 
“We've got to hustle before the magis- 
trate, and get Blake out of here. Come 
along, Lambert. Come along, Miss 
Avery.” 

Elvira Avery defied him. “I won't 
come,” she retorted firmly. “I mean 
to stay with Mr. Blake.” And her slim 
white fingers reached through the bars 
of the locked door. 





HE largest collection of finger-print records in the United States, and prob- 
ably in the world, is that of the finger-print bureau of the United States war 
department at Washington. It contains more than five million finger prints. 
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Keadquarters-Chat 


There have been many plots woven about the “third degree,” but we venture 


to say that 
TORTURE 


By WALTER PIERSON 
one of the novelettes in our next issue, is very different from any of them. It 
is a story of unusual dramatic power, with a strong human theme that will appeal 
to every one. There is a murder mystery. The third degree fails to wring a 
statement from the man to whom it is applied, but it succeeds in working a great 
spiritual regeneration in him. There are plenty of tense moments in this yarn. 


The other novelette in the forthcoming number is the second of the “Exploits 
of Garnett Bell, Detective,” entitled: 


BEHIND THE GREEN DOOR 


By CECIL H. BULLIVANT 


A mysterious crime, the very oddity of which points to an unusual per- 
petrator, is presented to the detective for investigation. The wife of a wealthy 
and prominent man has been found unconscious in a safe-deposit vault in her 
country home. A large sum of money is missing from the vault, and also some 
papers which involve the honor and happiness, as well as the prestige and stand- 
ing, of the husband. 

Garnett Bell brings his rare powers of observation and reasoning to bear 
on the case, and eventually finds a solution. It is, by the way, a decidedly un- 
expected solution, and it will come as a complete surprise to the reader who 
has been following up the clews uncovered by the investigator and his charming 
assistant, Natalie Gray. 


How many of you have decided, after giving the matter much thought, that 
d 5 S a) 
you simply must have one of those self-propelled vehicles known as a “car,” and 
then have saved up some money? Llaving done this, and while doing it, you 
have talked a great deal about “cars” and their “innards.” And a friend of 
db 
yours—he is not a friend now—tells you that he knows a fellow who has the 


very thing you are looking for. ‘And grab it quick, boy, for it’s a bargain. 

As he’s going West he’s got to cut her loose.” So you buy the thing, and 

Well, we don’t know what happened to you thereafter, but if you read “Thubway 

Tham’s Flivver,” by Johnston McCulley, in the next issue, you will find out 

what followed Tham’s purchase of a car. It’s.one of the most amusing yarns 
41 


so far published abovt this sympathetic fittle character. 

In addition to another one of George \Munson’s “Inside Histories of Famous 
Crimes,” there are short stories by Ernest Poate, C. C. Andrews, Harold de Polo, 
Burwell L, Cooper, and Harry M. Dean. 





If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the position in your 
office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step out 
into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the character of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned. She will analyze the samples 
submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or witheut the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be re- 
vealed. 


MADAME VALENTINE.—Your good points, that you want to know about, are 
your generosity, your friendliness, your pity toward the weak, and your freedom 
from affectation. Those weak points, about which you are even more anxious, 
are your lack of the power of mental concentration ; your habit of procrastination ; 
your mental laziness, by which you lose something of the charm of personality 
which a quick and clever tongue would give you. Satisfied? 

X. Y. Z.—Yes, one of these days I want to use a specimen of your writing 
in an article about handwriting, but I’m not using illustrations for a little while, 
because—well, good gracious, you have no idea how many people there are wait- 
ing for their delineations in this department! So I have to be careful about space. 
No, there is not the slightest indication of a criminal tendency in your writing. 
The fact that you got into trouble with the law does not prove that, you know. 
And as for the time when vou were to blame, perhaps the fault was not due to 
crookedness of character but to immaturity. The law can’t recognize that, you 
know, as an excuse, but it surely is one. Right now your impulses and your 
convictions run on cross-currents. What you need is to adjust them. 

Be sure to make your convictions the master, for your ideals are not only 
good, but high. 

D. F. M.—I am not sure that you will consider this an early reply, but it is 
the best I can do. There were quite a number of other people with the same 
idea as yours, you see! Well, your character is one in which it is hard to pick 
direct flaws; it is well balanced, and your will is in good proportion to your 


need of it; and you are normal all the way round. If you want a real criticism, 


it is this: You are too well balanced for a very young man. Look out, or you'll 
stay just so for the rest of your life. By which I mean: Don’t be as “set” 
in your opinions and your mental mold as at present. You haven’t come to that 
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time of life yet. You are preéminently the type of man who is successful as 
an office executive. 

A. J. H.—My dear sir, this is surely a very sorrowful story that you tell 
me, and the writing of your young wife does not bear it all out. I do not find 
her to be faithless, as you say. To be sure, she is exceedingly impulsive and 
she is very vain and lacks stability of character; but, then, so do you! And 
your knowledge of the world is greater, and your self-control is far, far more. 
Are you sure that you want the thing to go on as you indicate? Your two 
natures are pretty well mated, if only you would try to adjust yourselves to each 
other and not pull as far apart as you can. I'll wager anything you like that soon 
after you were married you started to criticize your wife and that she instantly 
resented it. And that, in turn, made you angry. And the fat was in the fire. 
Now, you take my advice: You are both young. Don’t do anything hasty. 
Try it again. Maybe you’ve both changed. And you, sir, take pains that your 
attitude is loving. It’s the only way. 


M. Lonc.—You certainly are stubborn, dear friend. Just look at that angular 
three-cornered stiff formation of the loop in y. My, yes! And opinionated, too. 
Now I’ve said all the worst first. You are tremendously ambitious and possessed 
of a will which you are capable of using as a battering-ram to tear down obstruc- 
tions in your path, and that’s splendid. But why not a better education and more 
mental training of a specific kind? You need it and deserve it. People like 
you should enter either business or professional occupations. 


Krnror.—You’re quite correct. You are Irish by temperament as well as 
by nationality. I don’t know whether you speak with a brogue, but your writing 
does. You’re an analytical sort of chap, aren’t you? Probably famous for 
“thinking things out.” And affectionate, but a bit diffident—shall we say ?— 
toward domestic ties and obligations. At ease socially; mentally alert, a fact 
which highly colors your personality. I guess you’d better keep on at what you 
were doing as a means of livelihood, but did you ever think of slowly getting 
into literature as a profession? You have the mind and something of the innate 
nicety of speech which is the birthright of those who can create in words. Write 
me about this if you want to. 


H. R.—I can tell you one thing, my dear boy: Any one who asks me “for 
what position I am best fitted for’ needs to go to night school and brush up on 
his English. I don’t care what line of work you plan to do after I’ve had my 
say; you need a better education in your mother tongue right away, and first. 
Don’t be hurt. You are only one of hundreds to whom I am giving the same 
advice. For to-day, in this keen age, the man who cannot write and speak 
correctly some one language will be thrown in the discard. As to your talents, 
you are a natural-born mechanic. No, I don’t mean necessarily that you should 
be a plumber or work in a garage. Electricity, for instance, offers many fields 
for people with your bent. 


PauL F.—No, your writing is not hard to read, but it shows that you need 
to take the advice offered to H. R., who is also a young man and wants to know 
what he’s fitted for. In your case, however, you possess far less practical char- 
acter development than he does; that is to say, you are not as mature in the 
qualities which are required in work and in making one’s living. You are too 
easily depressed, too. Look at the way your writing goes fairly running down- 
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hill! What you need most of all, Paul F., is a definite plan of existence, not 
for the next few years, but just for the next few hours. After you’ve mastered 
that go on and lay out a plan for the next few days. If you live up to your 
plans, in about six months you'll find that you'll be able to decide on some 
direct ambition and carry it out. But uniess you reform your mental habits 
from the ground up, as I have suggested, you may lay all the plans you like, 
but you won't get around to following them. The way I suggest is slow and 
tedious, but I've never known it to fail. 

J. A. R.—Your character has passed beyond the first stage of development ; 
that is to say, your mental, spiritual, and temperamental selves have begun io 
get used to each other and not to interfere with their separate functions. A 
person is not a single, coinpiete entity, you know; not when he or she is young. 
That comes only after the first flush of youth has passed, and that’s why it’s 
so hard for a character reader to judge accurately of very young people; you 
can’t tell, except by long, long experience, what the probabilities of the-outcome 
of spirit, mind, and temperament will be. In your case, mind is beginning to 
come on top, with a strong twist toward functioning on a strictly business, which 
is to say utilitarian, basis. People like you are usually successful in handling 
and increasing small amounts of money. Why not have a little—not too little— 
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business of your own? 

H. M. A.—The involved and intricate nature of your disposition is shown 
by the very odd ¢ which you use, and by that extraordinary formation of the 
loops of letters. These things show a person who is possessed of a personality 
which is somewhat eccentric, who is far too fond of pleasure, and who is not 
constant in affection. The last is really your besetting sin, since it is the most 
deeply ingrained and would be difficult to overcome. What vou need is a sort 
of inner reorganization, a determination to fight against these tendencies. So 
far as the practical world is concerned your qualities are ali right. You have 
a good deal of ambition and a shrewd and active mind. You ought to be suc- 
cessful in odd kinds of work—in anything where your deductive mind and 
your naturally suspicious nature would help, 





— OOO 
BLACK MARIA RETIRED 


NTIL very recently the authorities of New York’s famous Tombs prison 

were still using the ancient vehicle known as the “Black Maria,” which had 
been in active service for forty-three years. 

Inability to obtain an appropriation to replace the venerable equipage with 


a motor conveyance was the cause for the retention of the historic relic. 

Finally, however, Black Maria went on strike. Her rebellion took the form 
of a gradual disintegration. Her decreptitude at last became so conspicuous 
that Sheriff Knott was obliged to shelve her and use a police-patrol wagon for 
transferring prisoners to and from the Tombs. 
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CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM M. CLEMENS 

Mr. William M. Clemens is a well-known criminologist, who for thirty years has 
fFeen engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our 
readers may consult Mr. Clemens through this magazine in regard to any matter 
relating to crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of 
life and property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert in- 
formation along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGA- 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally 
by Mr. Clemens, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed 
in this department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted. 


Second-Story Thieves 
MONG the changes that may be noted in the methods of thievery in America 
none is more marked than the passing of the “second-story man.” He 
earned his title from the fact that his work always was done above the 
ground. While second-story robberies still, and always will, occur, the great 
school of the past, of which “Big Frank’”’ McCoy, “Pete” McCracken, and ‘‘Kid” 
Kelly were leaders, is a thing of the long ago. 

Whether the public has learned through so many lessons not to keep valuables 
in upstairs rooms, or whether the change is due to the fact that we are producing 
a less-daring class of thieves, | am not prepared to say. But in the days when 
the above-named worthies were the leaders of the second-story men scores of 
such robberies were reported in the big cities where there is now one. 

The boldness with which second-story men operate makes it appear to the 
unprofessional mind that an unusual amount of risk is involved. As a matter 
of fact, the risk is not so great as in m*ny other styles of robbery. In New 
York City there have been fewer convictions for second-story jobs than for 


almost any other kind of robbery. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


GAMBLING. 

Eppiz.—There are many men who have an insatiable desire for gambling. 
The spirit of chance exists in a man’s nature and always has. It must assert 
itself in some form or other. With the race tracks of the country eliminated the 
boy will turn to card gambling, which is not nearly so dangerous morally as 
race-track gambling, because many men become so intensely interested in horse- 
racing that they will go at any length to obtain money with which to gamble on 
the track, which is not the case where ordinary card playing is concerned. 


ORGANIZED CRIME, 


J. McF. C.—yYes, there are criminal organizations such as you refer to 
throughout the country. They have large financial backing, but it is not difficult 
to uncover their crimes or the sources from which they get their backing. Still, 
an investigation of that sort must be gone into deliberately and can never be 
exposed by spasmodic efforts. The yeggmen or safe blowers throughout the 
country are organized in bands. All have places where they are able to secure 
what they call “fall money.” In their prosperous periods they deposit money 
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with some well-known local celebrity of a city, who may happen to keep a 
saloon, a hotel, lodging house, or gambling house. When they get into the hands 
of the police they immediately put themselves in touch with their backer, who 
promptly secures the services of a first-class lawyer. 


AUTOMOBILES. 

W. W. C.—Do not be satisfied with simply taking the number of an 
automobile. If it has been used for the purpose of committing a crime or as 
a means of escape, the first or last number‘is likely to have been painted out, 
Familiarize yourself with the characteristic lines of the different models. Doing 
so will, in most cases, narrow a search down to about five per cent of the 
machines in use. 

NEW JERSEY LAW. 

M. M. C.—Yes, the last legislature in New Jersey passed a law making it 
a misdemeanor for unauthorized persons to carry information into or out of 
State institutions, or to furnish weapons, drugs, or other articles prohibited by 
law to inmates of institutions. 

ARSENIC. 

1. H. P., Newark.—About all I can tell you is that arsenic is mined in Japan, 
Italy, Portugal, Spain, Germany, England, and, within a limited area, in the 
United States. Its uses are many. As a poison it has been known from very 
early times. The peasant women of Austria consume large quantities of it, hav- 
ing faith in its virtue as a beautifier, and the men of the same region are addicted 
to its use in the mistaken belief that it increases their bodily strength and en- 
durance. 

NEW YORK GANGS. 

Hf. H.—I have before called attention to the passing of the old “gangs” in 
New York City. This has largely come about through the reclamation of those 
sections of the city which were the breeding places of gangs. Mulberry Bend 
is no more. The Bowery has lost its criminal character. The Gas House district 
is a Sunday school compared with what it used to be. 


WOMEN CROOKS. 

Henry S.—The criminal records show that very few women have been 
successful as all-around thieves. There is no constitutional reason why they 
should not be able to make just as good burglars, pickpockets, sneaks, or do any 
other kind of criminal work not dependent upon brute force. Women have tried 
their hands at every sort of crime, even to holding up men on the highway. 
3ut the common experience of women, except in the line of confidence work, 
forgery, and picking pockets, can generally be stamped as failure. 
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UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


Since its inception the Under the Lamp department has demonstrated its 
practical value on numerous occasions. A detective agency, for instance, once 
sent in a cipher that one of its clients had received, and asked if the editor of 
the puzzle department could help them work out the cryptic message. He did, 
with results that were highly satisfactory to the agency. Again, letters have 
come in from readers who had run across mathematical problems that were too 
difficuli for them, and appealed for assistance in working them out. On several 
occasions readers have sent in cipher and other problems that friends have given 
them and that they have found too difficult; these readers have asked for solu- 
tions, so that they could “save face” with their friends. Still others have sent 
in ciphers that they have invented themselves to find out whether they were good 
enough to forward to Washington. 

It is gratifying to know that besides affording diversion and entertainment, 
the Under the Lamp department is accomplishing something in a very practical 
way. If the department can serve you we shall be only too glad to do so, The 
service is free; we simply ask the right to use in the magazine any cipher, 
mathematical or other problem sent in for us to solve that we may thini will be 
of interest to the puzzle enthusiasts who follow the Under the Lamp department. 

This week’s problem will further illustrate the kind of service the department 
is rendering; it will also serve as a test for a puzzlist’s ability to master a prob- 
lem full of tantalizing detail. 

The other day a sergeant of detectives was in the editor’s office on business, 
and before he left he talked about a case he had started to work on that morning. 
A bank had been robbed the night before, and ninety-six bars of gold had been 
taken from its reserve. The watchman on duty had been attacked while making 
his rounds during the night; he had been bound, gagged, and deposited in the 
tonneau of an automobile that had been waiting outside the bank. 

The watchman, who was a clever fellow, kept a cool head. As the automo 
bile started away the watchman heard the man on the seat beside the chauffeur 
call out: “All clear! Start now!” Some one on the sidewalk gave an order, 
and the watchman knew no more of what happened at the bank. ‘Make twenty- 
four miles an hour,” said the man beside the chauffeur, “and keep it up until 
the other car overtakes us. They will follow at forty.”’ 

As he was being whirled along a thousand things went through the watch- 
man’s mind. He wondered what the bank robbers would take from the bank, 
how they had broken in, and whether they could get at the reserve. He remem- 
bered that twenty bars of gold had been added to the bank’s reserve that very 
day, and—how strangely the mind works in stressful circumstances !—it occurred 
to him that it had taken three men, working at topmost speed, each carrying a 
ingle bar, eleven minutes and forty seconds to carry the twenty bars from a 
truck to the vault. 

Here is where the watchman’s presence of mind showed itself most effec- 
tively: I’rom the moment the automobile he was in started from the bank he 
began to count his heart pulsations to sce how long he would be in the machine. 
He could tell exactly, for he knew that his heart beat at the rate of seventy-two 
per minute. He had counted five thousand and forty pulsations when the other 
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car, referred to by the man on the seat in front, came up with the car he was in. 
The watchman then was thrown out, and the machines drove away. 

The watchman managed to break free of his bonds, and made straight for 
police.headquarters and told his story, which the detective sergeant retold to us. 

Already the police had captured the pair who had carried off the watchman, 
and the leader of the men who had carried out the gold and had made their get- 
away in the second automobile. But the police didn’t know how many men they 
had to help them. . 

From the prisoners the police learned that at the moment the first automobile 
left the bank the burglars who came in the second car began to carry out the gold. 

What the police sergeant wanted to know was: How many men were used 
to carry the gold from the vault to the truck? Can you tell? 

See next Tuesday’s issue for the answer we gave the detective sergeant. 
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The answer to the cipher problem in last Tuesday’s issue is: “Read this 
and you have solved the riddle of a life that was always a riddle to John Fiske 
of New Orleans, Louisiana.” 

3y applying the test as to the class the cipher belongs in we find that it is 
of the transposition class because the vowels in it made up forty per cent of all 
the letters used, the consonants R L N S T made up thirty per cent of all the 
letters used, and the consonants K Q J X and Z made up two per cent or less. 
The transposition was what is known as “group transposition,” and was done 
in this way: The eighty-five letters in the text of the message were written 
in regular succession in seventeen horizontal rows of five letters each. To en- 
cipher his message John Fiske began his cipher with the seventeenth horizontal 
row and followed successively with the sixteenth, fifteenth, fourteenth, and so 
on, ending his cipher with the first horizontal row. 

How did you make out? 





POSES AS MINISTER AND SWINDLES BANKS 
ECLARED to have broken his promise to be law-abiding, I. T. Mowrey, 
alias Thomas J. Mowrey, T. J. Farnham, I. T. Murray, and so forth, was 
arrested recently in Texarkana, Arkansas. He is charged with having unlawfully 
obtained money from banks in several large cities. , 
In the garb of a minister, Mowrey, the police say, would call on a real-estate 
company and state his intention of buying some expensive land or building. His 
trustworthiness once established in the minds of the operators of the realty con- 
cern, Mowrey would have them vouch for him to their bank. So recommended, 
he was able to persuade the bank to cash his drafts for thousands of dollars. 
Mowrey has a previous police record. In May, 1910, he obtained fraudu- 
lently seventeen thousand dollars from the banks of Denver, Colorado. Arrested 
when about to leave the city, he was tried, convicted, and sentenced to from five 
to ten years in the penitentiary at Cafion City. A year later, while working at a 
stone quarry connected with the prison, he managed to escape. He was soon 
recaptured, but on January 1, 1917, after he had given his word to “go straight,” 
he was pardoned and released from custody. 
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This department is offered free of charge to readers of the DETECTIVE STORY 
MAGAZINE. Its purpose is to aid readers in getting in touch with persens of whom 
they have lost track. 

While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
“blind” if you prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 
right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any ietters that may come 
for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 

lf it can be avoided, please de not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has preved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 
often have mail that we send them returned io us marked “not found.” It would be 
well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 

When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 
notice out. 

Now, readers, help those whose friends are missing, as yeu would like to be 
helped if you were in a similar position. 

WARNING.—Do not forward meney to any one who sends yeu a letter or tele- 
gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are abselutely certain that 
the author ef such telegram or iciter is the person you are seeking. 











WANTED Information of the whereabouts of c N any one give ormation in regard to the 
ALARCON FILEMON, who was last heard “ parents of KATITAR INE ROACH who was 
of in Perry Landing, Texas, where be was in born Juiy Sth, 1903, and was later taken to the 
a prison camp He has black hair an’ black Catholic Home Bureau in New York City? Write 
eyes, is five feet six inches in heig Any one to her in care of the DrrEcTIVE Srory Maca- 
knowing his present address please communicate ZINE. 
with EzeKkieL R. Pena, 814 North ‘Townsend . 
Street, Chicago, Iinois. PERKINS, JACK.—We believe we have in- 
formation in regard to your mother, but our 
AN anxious daughter would appreciate informa- letters to you in care of General Delivery at 
6 tion of the whereabouts of her father, Baltimore, Maryland, are returned to us by the 
HENRY C. KNUDEL, who was last seen twenty post office. Dlease send us your new address. 


igo in Toledo. Obio. He sometimes 





three years 
used the mames of Henry Clay and Taylor. <Ad- 

dress ErneL Knupen, 1221 Upton Avenue, To- ANTED ee in regard to ihe w 

ledo, Ohio, abouts of FRANK BEADOR, f 

York for Kansns City about sixtee ‘ 

YS > . Ile was a drummer for Rogers Brothers. ; 

HESHIRE, FRANK, native of Liverpool, Eng- sister VICTORIA would be grateful for any news 





land, who was last heard of cight years ago : é : 
> “a « im. Virite he in re t Det rive Svror 
at Butte, Montana, Address bretber Dick, in 1 eeeo ty ey See ee AES Se ee vii 


care of this magazine. 
WANTED The address of W. W. MALONEY, 


BE NNETT, WALTER L, whe was last seen who was born in Greeneville, Tennessee, 
over a year ago in Syracuse, when he was nud is a clarinet player. Was last heard of in 








on his way to Jacksonville, Florida. Ile is ‘l, Missouri, Walter. write to W. W. Har- 
twenty-one years old, six feet in height, has MON, 305 North Main Street, Greeneville, Ten- 
blue eyes and brown hair and a light complex- nessee, 


ion. If he sees this notice will he write to his 


heartbroken father, at 1723 South Main Street, ‘REAMER or KRAMER (first name not given) 
Elmira, N. Y.? € who was in the R. F. ¢C.. Number 170550— 
. . . 32. member the cheese and jam line at the 

Merk tITZ, RALPH, who left Omaha with his Base? te VV tay F. G vv. in nae di pi the Mingling 
parents for Houston, Texas, in 19153. His Department. sac wg : > 


lather later ran a planing mill in Houston, and 
Ralph Moritz joined Company A, of the Second 














Regiment of Engineers; was Jast heard from Cat. I would like to hear from you again. 
when he was with the army in Mexico, Any leaky boat. two boards for oars, and a 
information will be appreciated by his frien. hard climb. Write Pe G. We in cate of this 
M. PF. GALLIGAN Address him in care of 1 mivezine. 
City National Cigar Company. 405 South Six- 
teenth Street, Omaha. Nebraska, 
; V ANTED—Information of the whereabouts of 
JERE DAVIS and MINNIE KING DAVIS, 
Fey, HARRY B., who was last heard of two who gene ws al eas ta Texashene. Texas, 
years ago when he was iu a lumber camp jn 1912. They lived at Van Buren, Arkansas, in 
in Washington. About a year ago a man having 1911. Their Children’s names are Georgia, Cora, 
this name was reported killed at a small town — Ethel, Arthur, Rotie, and Lelia. ‘Their anxious 
in that State. Any one knowing anything of daughter would like to hear from them Please 
Hisrry DB. Fry please write his sister, BessIb address LELIA, in care of the DErEcrive Srory 


Srivens, in care of this magazine, MAUAZINE. 
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ORBACK, FRED JOER, who was last beard of 
in San Luis Obispo, California, and is _be- 
lieved to be im southern California or Mexico, 
where he may be a saloon keeper or bartender. 
He speaks French, English, and German, is five 
feet ten inches in height, and has blue eyes and 
light hair. Any information concerning him will 
be highly appreciated by his brother, Frank. 
Write him in care of this magazine. 









D- \p.—Are you all right? I am still weaying 

your ring, and we have confidence in you. 
Please let us hear from you through this maga- 
zine. Fay C, 


f UDSON, HUGH, who was last heard of in 

1907, when he was traveling on the steam- 
ship President trom Portland to San Francisco. 
Ile is five feet eight inches in height, and has 
black hair and brown eyes. His sister MINNIE 
is very anxious about him, and would like to 
hear from him in care of this magazine. 


O°’ rN HLYN, JOHN DAVID, who left North 
Carolina in 1893. He was a sailor at one 
time and later a carpenter. His wife and daugh- 
ter are living, and would like to hear from him. 
Address Box $8, Goldsboro, North Carolina. 


ShoKE S, SALLIE, who was last heard from 

ten years ago, when she was living in Rich 
mond, Virginia. Her sister is very anxious to 
hear from her. Address Box 98, Goldsboro, North 
Carolina. 


Me. L. OHLSON would appreciate any in 
formation in regard to the whereabouts of 
Mr. Peter (or Charles) Ohlson, who, when lasf 
heard from, was in Effingham, Illinois. Write 
her in care of DeTrecrivp SroryY MAGAZINE. 


I UNCAN, ED, who, when last heard of, was 

working as a contractor in Trinidad, Colo- 
rado, He was called “Blacky” while he was 
there. His brothers and _ sister are alive and 
wint to find him. They say they will give a 
reward for any information le ading to the dis- 
covery of his whereabouts. Address Woop Y, 
DuNcAN, in care of Polut Smith, Box 125, 
Peoria, Arizona, 


F ITZPATRICK, ROY, who was in the General 

Ilospital at Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, 
Canada, in 1911 or 1912. His friend, R. R. J., 
says that it will be to Mr. Fitzpatrick’s ad- 
vantage to write to him in care of DETECTIVE 
SvoRY MAGAZINE. 


| RANNAN, THOMAS, who w: is born in ‘Tulare 

County, California, in 1876. He was last 
heard from about seven: years ago, when he was 
in the State of Washington. Any information 
about him will be thankfully received by his fa- 
ther, WILLIAM BRANNAN, 3635 South Hope Street, 
Los Angeles, California, 





AN any reader furnish information of the 
whereabouts of BERNARD SULLIVAN, who 
was «adopted about thirty-two years i 
OkInhoma or Kansas by a family named B: ? 
If living, he is about thirty-four years old, 








and is probably called) Barns. He has three 
sisters and three brothers alive who would like 
to hear from him. Address M. SULLIVAN, in 


care of the Detective Srory MAGAZINE 


WILL any one knowing the whereabouts of 

JACK or TOUN tt Owl R 1 barber, form ‘rly 
of Front Royal, Virginia, and New York ity 
write to the Missing Depariment of this maya- 
zine? 


Ku NT'Z, MANUEL. who was last heard of when 
visiting old friends in Dubuque, Towa, in 
1917, at the D. B. home, wher 1 «formerly 
lived. He is about thirty years old, six feet 
in height, has dark hair, and lived a 
in Montana on a ranch. Send lette 
6 Thirteenth Street, Dubuque, 
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ILLER, A. &., who left Virginia in July, 
1887 or 1888, and was last heard of soon 
after at Russell, Kansas. He was about five 
feet eleven inches in height, weighed about one 
hundred and seventy pounds, and had dark hair. 
If now alive, he would be sixty-seven years old. 
He was at one time a farmer, but later became 
a clerk. May have entered the United States 
army. He left real estate in Virginia. Any in- 
formation about him will be gratefully appre- 
ciated by his brother, J. T. MILLER, 28 South 
Main Street, Lexington Virginia. 


UMPHREY, CHARLES L., forty-six years 
old, about five feet five inches in height, 
weighing about one hundred and sixty-five 
pounds, has light hair, turning gray, and gray 
eyes. He is a naturalized American of French- 
Canadian birth. Works as a stationary engineer, 
a marine engineer, and a pipe fitter. Any in- 
formation concerning his present whereabouts 
will be thankfully received, his signature is 
wanted to @ deed. Address C. B., 3389 Euclid 
Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio. 








RS. BEATRICE JOHNSTON. formerly of 

11 North Threasa Avenue, St. Louis, Mis- 

souri.—Write to your old friend, e3 D., in care 
of this magazine. 


YARETY, GEORGE, last heard from in St. 

Louis, Missouri. Your old friend, Private J. 

B. Davis, would like to hear from you. Write 

him in care of Company 6, C. A. D., Fort Mills, 
Philippine Islands, 


CAN any one give me information about my 

parents ? I am thirty-eight years of aye, 
and have blue eyes and blond hair. I was first 
taken care of by people named Arnold, and later 
adopted by a Mrs. Mudge. I have been told that 
my father’s name is Bowers, and that he is still 
alive. Please address MAnrcareT, in care of Miss- 
ing Department. 





AYCOCK, EMMA WINCHESTER, born No- 
vember 2, 1879. Her father was the Rev 
erend Benjamin H. M: iycock, She was last heard 
of in Baltimore, Maryland. Any one knowing 
her present whereabouts, please write to her 
cousin, KATHARINE Maycock, at 20 Edgewater 
Avenue, Pleasantville, New Jersey. 


ITTNER, ALDO, thirty-three years old, has 

blue eyes and light-brown hair; also JIM 

for JERRY) WILSON, who has brown bair and 

blue eyes, and is forty vears old. Address Mrs. 
ETHEL WILSON, Box 279, Memphis, Texas, 





H ASEE I. i JOHN WALLACE, and EDWARD 
LL. ohn was Tast heard of in 
South’ aereg and ward, who was a_ billiard 
lived at one time in Seward, Nebraska. 
were both sons of John Wallace Haskell and 
Jane (Clarke) kell. of Rockland, Maine, 
y one knowing present whereabouts, 
please communicate with the widow of their 
brother. Address Mrs. EMMa L. TIASKELL, Bel 
fast, Maine. 








lio Was last heard from in 

Sharon, Penns nia. Your old pal, 
“SHACK” ADAMS, wou like to hear from you. 
Address him at Box 370, New Hartford, New 
York. 


{ ONK, KENNETII, vy 





NTED—Information of the whi 
HAROLD SLAI CTERY, who 
West Virginia, in November. 1918. Ile is 
to have gone to Missouri. Viease address all in 
formation to his friend, H. I. Witnur, 25 Pire 
Street, Portland, Maine. 





BOSsSMAN, BEN, who is about thirt 
years old, has a fair complex 
miner. le was last heard of in Puet l 
rado, three ars ago. Send any information 
about him to M. KING, in care of the Missing 

Department. 
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NFORMATION wanted in regard te the where- CoL LINS, BENNY, fifteen years old, has blue- 
abouts of W. L. BRANCH, whese resideace gray eyes and dark hair. Was last heard 
is believed to be in Florida, and who may be of two years age. His brether, Bos, of 4454 
engaged in farming, trucking, or fruit raising Wallace Street, Chicago, Ilineis, will appreciate 
in a small way. He was in Akron, Ohio, dur- any news of him. 
ing the summer of 1917, when be ; employed 











=< 

















as a night watchman for tbe Kelly-Springfield SIND shin 
‘Tire Company. A friend who was with the Good- . eae tee ete are 2 jig te nig ¥. Rp 
year “Police at that time is very anxious to yet 1918, and is believed to have gone to Death Val- 
in touch with him. Address all replies te the ley. His shipmate, “Putt.” has goed news for 
Missing Department, him. Address Purr, in care of Missing Depari- 
ment, 
. ANNA, about nineteen years old, a 
, tie, and was employed as a telephone LAIR, will you send me your address?) Rumeo: 
ei i ‘Se sattle, Washington, last year. A dear ef my death is umfeunded, Jack, 11423 
friend of hers wishes to know her present where- Woodland Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
nbouts. Send any information to A. R., in care 
Gh BEPRCAIVE ROBT SPAGAUINE: BRANDE BURY, MRS. . I. (nee LYDE KING) 
: A rom ho was last he ong tren fourteen years a 
VIN iB. MAUD, and her daughter, LUCY wy hen she was living at ion Franklin Strect 
CRIST, who were last heard of in Denve1 Denver, Celorado. Her husband was he gov- 
about a year ago. Maud—If you see this, write erpament service. ler eld friead. 
me in care of this department, because J bave is very anxious te lecate ber. Any on “ 
valuable information ior you. DaAtsy. of her address will cenfer a favor by com 


- a R ; _ wupicating with the Missiag Department, 
W ANTED—Ipformation of the whereapouts of 
the parents or uuy other relatives of a bo - cic te . 
whe was left at a hotel on Washin; gten Street. CONN. ENRIQUE 8S., blue eyes, light-brown 
sachusetts, some time in May, 1883. hair, short in stature, nose slightly scarred. 
He was later adopted by a Mrs. Boomer, and [le was last heard of feur years ago, when 
lived in Maine. Address W. H. B.. in care of was acting as chauffeur in Mexico City 















Missing Department. Celene! Rafael Castillo, Jie is an Americ 
citizen. ile speaks Spanish fluently. Is 
- s as P P lieved to be in New Yerk at present. Any one 
Fr \RAER, CHARLES ALBERT, age, thirty-five knowing his whereabouts please write to his 
years; height, five feet six inches; weight, anxious mother, Mrs. A. S. CONN, 1005 Carson 
one hundred and thirty-six pounds; eyes, blue; Street, San Antonio, Texas. 


hair, yellow, and slightly bald in front: nose, 
thin and straight; tour gold teeth on each side 2 

of the lower gg of almost all of the upper ones GRAHAM 
filled, and also bridgework on the upper jaw; a 
scar at the side of eye; hands and arms large 
for his size, Ife went to work on the morn- 
ing of N 1918, and bas not been seen 
since. He had been injured on the back of his 
head a few days before, and comp! of se- 
vere headaches and ioss of memory, 


LINWOOD, who was adopted about 

four years ago from the Society of Preven- 
tien of Cruelty to Children in Norfolk, Virginia. 
He is about twelve years eld. His sister would 
be deeply grateful if his adopted parents would 
let her know how he is. Mrs. B. GratiaAM, 210 
Tazewell Strect, Norfelk, Virginia 


SE oe - 
nies Sr ee es 





25, 











L drink or smoke. Walks quickly. When AY’ ation of the whereabouts of ALICE 

pm. home he had on a dark-blue cloth suit. a dark- HUMMEL. who was last beard from in Los 
gray Mackinaw with red checks, a black soft Angeles, Pagina will be appreciated by her 

’ hat, a blue shirt, and dark tan shoes, and car- brother RENNIE, who is all alone and anxious 
ried a gold open-faced thin-model watch May to hear from her. Write to him in care of Albert 4 
have gone to California, Oregon, or Washington, Mckee, 1602 Main Street, Houston, Texas 
if his mind was affected, as he was familiar with 
those States. Please send any information of x : F : ; 
is whereabouts is “artbr > ALLER. JAMES J.. who, if living, is twenty- 
his whe bouts to his heartbroken wife, Mrs. W: seven years old, has dark hair and cyes, is 


CG. A, PARKER, 259 Coatsville Avenue, Salt Lake 


City, Utab about five feet ten inebes in height, has a small 


scar across his nose, and a knob over a rib 
which was once broken. He joined the United 
. AL TER, PAULINE, who lived about two years States army at Louisville, Kentucky. in) Septem- 

ago at Houston Strect, near the corner of ber, 1911, and was transferred soon afterward 
Pitt Street, New York City. One of her old to Fort Te , New York, from which he dis- 
friends wants to hear from her. Write to W. M., appeared in November, 1911, and has not been 
in care of Derecrive Srory MAGAZINE, seen or beard of sisee. His relatives believe he 
was murdered. Any information of him will be 
thankfully received by bis father, S. H. Watrrr, 
Glasgow, Kentucky. 








BART, last heard from in 

1, lo. Advertiser says it will 
be to your advantage to communicate with C. 
M. F., in care of this magazine. 







NDE RSON, FRANCE ALBERT, who is now 
about fifty-five us old, and wi 
Beard of in San Francisco, in 1906, before the 
earthquake, He used to be in the grocery busi- 
ness. Llis son, ALBERT FL ANDuURSON, Would like 











W. P. S. (DOLLY), whose home was in Johns- 


town, Pennsylyania.—Please come back, as 












both Petey and your father are very sick, and | to hear from him. Address Albert By Anderson, 
am heartbroken. You will be forgiven. Please l Submarine, R, 19, in care of Postmaster, 

come to me, as T need you. Write to me at once ancisco, California, 

) at Conemaugh, Pennsylvania, Marra. 

Ww IL a any, one knowing the whereabouts of 
G aa NOR, WILLIAM, a discharged soldier of 8S. 8S HENSON (nee EDNA GOS 
Company <A, Fort ith Infantry, Camp r . ria was list heard of in Fresno, ¢ all- 
Jackson, Columbia, South Carolina.—Come back in, in 11S. please send her address 
to me, All is forgiven. I am still in Buffalo. to the Mis Department of the Derrcrive: 





DELL. Strory MAGAZINE, 






‘Rand 


, CORINE and LOUISE, who were last ZOORR, Wi Kiss nicknamed BUST 
! , a M Texas, 


about eight months » in Jamaica JACK, who formerly lived in Dallas, 





Plains. Massachusetts. Mr. DONALD STELLE, of and was chauifeur of a taxicab in Wichita Falls, 
Robinwood Avenue, Jamaica Plains, has news for Texas, in the spring of 1914. His baby girl is 
them, and he says it will be to their advantage live years old and wants to see her daddy. Write 


to communicate with him at once. Missing Department. 











160 Detective 


KNIGHT, JOSEPH, 
forty and fifty y 
five and a half and si 
one brother, Will, who married to a girl 
named Marie. ile was last heard from four 
years ago when he was traveling in Oregon and 
eee. flis only r, Mrs. HELEN 
ink Rora, would appreciate any news oi 
Address her @#t 1210 Sixth Street, S. W.. 
Canton, Ohio. 





a cook, who is between 
i f age, and between 
in height. He has 





was 








SMAL LWOOD, C. L.—You have been left a for- 
tune of fifty thousand dollars, and it would 
be to your advantage to write to Doctor Denny. 
Many 


information in regard to the 
thouts of LI? ANS SHAW, last 
Oklahoma; ROSIE TILLARD, 
Chandler, Oklahoma; JANIE 
‘ss was Yahola, 
ON, last heard 





YAN any one gi 
present whet 
heard of in Tu 
faust heard of in 
WILSON, whose last known addi 
Oklahoma; and AMANDA JAM 
of at 1401 Bourbon Street, Dal 
dress all letters to DAVID Siaw, 
enth Street, Los Angeles, ¢ wiforn 


RISENER, DANIEL 
‘ old, with dark eyes 
six inches in he ‘ight; was 
Luke City, Utah, in 1917, 
real-t ‘state business. Any one 
ent address will confer a great favor by com- 
municating with his wife, Mrs. D. BP. RISENER, 
924 McE ‘roy Street, Anniston, Alabama. 
















. Texas. 
SY% Kast Sev- 
il. 





PRATT, forty-nine years 
and hair, and tive fect 
last heard of in Salt 
when he was in the 
knowing his pres- 








SLAIN, PRESTON HENRY, a farmer, who was 
last seen at the Military Discharge Station 

in Toronte, to which he bad returned from over 
seas. Jfe is five fect nine and one-half inches in 
height. bas light hair and blue eyes, a ruddy 
complexion, walks erectly, and is slightly deaf. 
He was born in Birmingham, Alabama, and 
worked in Montgomery for a time. He is usu- 
ally known by his middle name, Henry, and is 
of a congenial nature. When last seen he wore 
a Masonic ring. Itlis wife will be grateful for 
any news of him. Address her in care of G 
. V. Chute, 195 Sandwich Street, West, Wind 

sor, Ontario, Canada. 








RIENDS.—Victor Carter would tike to hear 
from you in Write the Sttenr Stx, in 
care of this magazine. 


MEELER, 





LOUISE CONDON, who 

were last heard of somewhere in Canada, 
and who may now be in the United States 
Write to Roy at ouce.—- Bordeaux. 


JACK, and 


ARKILAM, or MARKAM, ARTHUR Writ 

to your old pal whom you nursed back to 

health between July 30 and October 1, 1917, at 

Fort Sheridan. Tell me where you are and how 
you are getting along. Write “AvPENDICITIS,” 


Mes . SYKES would like to hear from R. G. 

GOOD and his wife, who went to Cali 
fornia twenty years ago. Mrs. Sykes’ address 
is 406 Whitter Place, Kansas City, Missouri 








NY one knowing the whereabouts of LOUIS 
GOODWIN, who, with her friend, Mrs. Lucy 
Price, stayed with Mrs. Golz, at 661) Baltic 
Street, Tr New York, the winter of 1SS6 
or 1887, plea write to A. B. T., 1005 Twenty- 
iirst Street, Milw: tukee, Wisconsin. If alive, 
Miss Goodwin is about tifty-t 












ERCH, A. W.. who was last heard of in the 





fall of 1916 from Bens Minnesota Ile 
is about forty-eight vears of Any one know 
ing his present whereabouts nse communient 
with his sister, in care of this magazine 


friend wishes to get into communica 


A N old 


Ne m with SIDNEY SMITII, the son of 
Albert Smith, who once lived in Mlorida. — 
friend has a good opportunity for him Add 3 


in cure of the Missing Department, 


COLONEL, 


sania Magazine 


AUDREY ROSANNA, who was adopted 

“from the Joplin Orphan Home in 1906. She 
had one sister, Cora Ellen, and a brother, Archie 
Otis. soth they and her mother are alive, and 
would be very glad of information concerning 
her. Write to Mrs. Cora CAROTHERS, Box 103, 














Midian, Kansas. 
ITE CHESTER, about five feet eight 
we hes s in height, dark hair, 


with straight, 

which a scar can be ‘noon one side 
head, blue eyes, thirty-eight years old, 
weighing about one ~ hundred and os 
pounds. He disappeared from Smithville, On- 
tario, in July, 1918. His daughter, RENA YEETER, 
is very anxious for news of him. Please address 
her in care of General Delivery, Hamilton, On- 
tario, Canuda,. 














Information of the whereabouts of 
JOUNSON and JERRY 
WILLIAM JOHNSON, who, when last heard of, 
were in an orphan home in Louisville, Kentucky 
Address their sister, Mrs. MAUDE Sewarp, at Bal 
kan, Kentucky, 


ANTED 
ALBERT LUTHER 


who left Donegal, Ireland 
< worked some time in 
New York, and later on the Great Lakes, and 
then went West. Ile was in California in 1914 
He is about thirty years of age. Will any one 
knowing his whereabouts write I. Gi. 
in care of this magazine? 


UREY, PATRICK 
about ten years ago, 








TION wanted of the whereabouts of 
AM COOK, who is five feet six inches 
thirty-eight years old, and has light- 
blue eyes and brown hair; also of his brothers, 
ALVA, GEORGE, and HORACE COOK. Alva 
Cook, when last heard from, was running a hotel 
in Hamburg, New Jersey. Please write Mrs, W. 
G, Cook, Wanna, Oregon, 


NFORMA 
A WILLI 
In height, 








[SPORMATION wanted of the whereabouts of 

ANTHONY ZIMMERMAN, whose home is 
thought to be in Hackensack, New Jersey, and 
who worked for the Atlantic Loading Company at 
Amatol, New Jersey, in January, 1919. Mr. Zim 
mermian will hear of something to his advantage 
by communicating with H. H., in care of the 
DeTecTive STORY MAGAZINE. 


also known as 13 
four inches tall, 


ONTGOMERY, BERNARD. 
. Doyle, who is tive feet 








has light hair, blue eves, a sear on his chin, 
und is forty-two years of age, He is a cook by 
trade and formerly worked as steward at the 
Moline tiotel, Moline, [llinois fe left) there 


for home in 1909, and has not been heard ot 








since. Any iniotmation in r d to his where 
abouts wili be very much appreciated by his sis 
ter, Mrs. BE. M. C.. 20 North Seventy-fourth 
Street, Birmingham, Alabama. 


mother of the giri who, nineteen 
taken charge of by Mrs. 
adopted by Mrs. and Mr. 


WILL the 


years ago, Was 
Masters, and later 





Herrick, please write to her daughter ? Mother's 
name is believed to be MRS. HUSTON. Address 
EstHer Herrick, in care of Ge neral Delivery, 


Kansas City, Missouri. 

V I1L.f WALTER EASTMAN, or any one know 
ing his whereabo please write to Mas, 

ELstt King, R. FLD. No. 1, Box 77, Bartlesville, 

Okliuhoma? 











| ARNES, EARL, who went from Richmond, 
Vir i, to Philadelphia about - thirteen 
t and was last heard of in Los Angeles 





the San Francisco fire. Ife is an 
phan Please send any information about him 
to the Missing Department. 


Ore me 





EDWARD.—Please write me and 
now where you are. IT am so wor- 
I am at the shore with Mrs 
from you. Your broken- 








dh \ 1. 
waiting to hear 
1 wife 














At forty L was a failure. 
| had never made ovet 
$140 a week. 

Phat was before the days 
of war salaries. 

Still $40 was away below 
my estimate of myself. 

It hurt my pride. 

Certain fellows with less 
ability were — making 
three times as much. 

{t cut me to the quick to 
see them driving cars, 
their wives dressed better 


than mine could afford, 
and enjoying — luxuries 
that we couldn't even 


think of. 

We were always living 
from hand to mouth. 

I had held) about) a 
dozen different jobs. 
Never got fired 

but never got a raise of 
over $5 a week. 

I barely managed to 


hold my own. 
I never had a bank ae- 
count. 


My salary just. slipped 
through my fingers. 
Really T didmt know 
where the money went. 
There wasn’t enough to 
buy all the things we 
wanted— 

let alone save 
And so we 
from 
other, 
As living costs began to 
rise, we felt the sting of 
poverty more than. ever. 
Still, LT wouldn’t admit 
THEN that IT was wor- 
ried. 

But T was doine 
pretty tall thinking. 
One by one the men I 
knew were draw ne 
from me. 


anvthing. 
dragged along 


one year to. an- 


some 


away 


They were leaving me he- 
hind. 

The mere thought of it 
made me bitter and re- 
sentful. 
But what 
matter? 
Why did T have to go 
on with a struggle that 
got me nowhere ? 


was the 








“You waste. 

“You spend a little here, 
little there— 

“for what? 

“for useless things, and 

they keep you poor. 

“And poverty 

you until you are 

for business. 

“Now stop it! 

“Begin to save. 

*“Budget your ex- 

penses 

“and then 

your Budget. 

“Get a few hundred dol- 

lars ahead. 

“Youll sleep better and 

work better. 

‘And you can grasp some 

of — those opportunities 

that you have passed up 


worries 
unfit 


live within 





for the want of a few 
dollars. 

“You can prepare your- 
self for bigeer things. 
“But the fire step is 


saving. 

“Resin where you are. 
“Take the first 
first. 

“And do it NOW!” 
When th’s awakening 
came, things began to 
happen. 
Soon ] had 
account 
and a desire to male it 
a big one. 

I found that 
easy— 
that is, 
saving. 


' 
scep 


little bank 


saving was 


SYSTEMATIC 





Users Are Enthusiastic 





Iam wild about this t 
I should have had lon 
T.B 


ok, the one 





riown, Fla 











iy ilk i 
10.004 Week they ju tlaughed 
are 10 in the f: imily« 
wk hore ‘ 
» put everyth 
y da 





ne ar er copy by pa 
“Tilesire to turn same over 
‘'D OR Bibbs Ne Ky 
Will you: ph ase accept t) 
ft 








, Alexand'ta La 
Pe book to a friend of mine 


We had 
needed— 
but we lived within that 
Budget. 


everything we 


And we were happy. 
Why say, there was a 
different: patter to those 
kiddies’ feet when they 
came running to” meet 
me, 


My work changed right 
about. 

1 was a different man. 
1 felt 
ahead. 
here was something to 
Wo rk for. 

Before the year was out 
J had a dandy raise. 
And came rig 
along. 

Already IT am caught up 
with some of these fe'!- 
lows who were leavirg 
me behind. 

And Tam going to eateh 
all of them before I got 
through. 

Today we are on. easy 
street. 

With nearly 
worth — of 
bonds 
away, 

and a nice little business 
of my 
Do IT know what 
will do for a man? 
It all comes from going 
about it right. 
Iit-or-miss methods 
get you nowhere, 


myself getting 


raises hit 


1 


$10,009.00 
stocks a d 


safely tucked 


own 


saving 


will 


Plan your Budget care- 
fully 
and then watch closely 


that you keep with'n it. 
J have read a Jot in the 
magezines lately about 
Budgets. 


All authorities endorse 


them. 
And by the way, there is 
a new Budget system 
out— 


invented by an aceount- 
ant named Palmer. 


It’s the finest thing T 
have ever seen, 
It comes to you in book 


form. 


I Was a Failure 
and Broke at Forty 


The Budget and — the 
actual expenditures are 


right together on the 
page. 

And it shows you all 
about making a 
Budget— 


and how to keep track 
of everything. 

An eighth grade child 
can do it. 

The book has pages 
for two years, for any 
size family or any in- 
come, 

No matter whether you 
work on a salary or have 
a business of your own. 
Mr Palmer’s system is 
just what you want. 

One man in Cleveland 
bought a copy for him- 
self. 

After it came he bought 
four more for his 
friends. 

In January a 
Chicago — saved 
more than — she 
planned to save. 
The price of this book 
only $3. 

That’s less than half a 
cent a day, as it lasts two 
years. 

It’s substantially 
handsomely bound. 


lady in 
$65 00 
had 


and 


Really, I think it is the 
hest investment I ever 
made. 


It will pay for itself sev- 
eral hundred times over 
The publishers will send 
it to you at their own ex- 


pense. 
You don’t even need to 
send postage in ad 


vance, 

Keep it five days. 

Then send $3. 

Rut if you don’t want to 
keep the book, mail it 
hock 

What the Budget system 
has done for me it will 
do for thousands _ of 
others. 

Send for Mr. Palmer’s 
wonderful book today. 
KRIEBEL & CO., 612 
ome Insurance Bldg. 
Chicago. 


e Insurance Bldg., Chicago. 
prenait, Within five days after 
the book back to you, 


KRRIEBEL & CO. G12 Tt 
You may send me Mr, Palmer’: book 
reeciving it I will send you $3, or mail 





Gradually it dawned 
upon me. 


These thoughts kept com- 

















° aned ‘ 
ing: he with you will find NAME. .-ee ee ceeee ceecee cannes cereee ceeeee canes seeeesaeenee tee ceeeeeeees 
cheek in payment of your accot rane 

ee * . ADDRESS. «2.005 secctese: vscvccve eee wusnt ‘ bse Ceseses 
Saving is the great de- wrest th Ebon mall sour Fewsel re . ; 
be 4 u quest tha t you mail yor wi sous seh For the convenic of those who wish to remit cash | with order, we 
veloper of character. ‘ ~<- « Agu diate allow a ensh di mt of cents, makir he be 75 

A. EF. K., Cleveland, O If vou remit cash with order vou may the n 











ey 
You do not save return it if you do not want it, and we wil refund your money. 








We offer here our iden- 
tical Model No. 9; for- 
merly priced at $100. Not 
a single change has been 
made in its design or ma- 
terials. Only our plan of 
selling has changed. New 
economies made possible 
through war time meth- 
ods enable us to save you 
the $43 it used to cost us 
to sell you an Oliver. If 
any typewriter is worth 
$100 it is this splendid, 
speedy Oliver. 


Ship It to You 
for Free Trial. You 
Can Decide After Trying It 


You may order direct 
by mailing the coupon be- 
low. We ship the Oliver 
to you for free trial. You 
can then judge it your- 
self. You can compare 
its workmanship. At no 
time during the trial are 
you under obligation to 
buy. You can keep it or 
return it. No eager sales- 
man need influence you. 
The Oliver must convince 
through merit alone. 


Only $3 Per Month Pays for It 


If, after trial, you agree that the Oliver is the finest typewriter, regardless of price, and 
you want to own it, merely pay us $3 per month until the $57 is paid. This is like rent- 
ing it, yet you own it before you realize it. If you want to return it, ship it back express 
collect. We even refund the outgoing transportation charges. 

We are able to make this unlimited free trial offer because of the Oliver’s ability to 
prove its own case. Everyoneappreciates the saving and theeasy payment plan. 

orn 700,000 Olivers have been sold. There are satished users everywhere. Right Now 

ail the coupon now for your Free Trial Oliver or 


further information. 


= OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Canadian Price, $72 3-A Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, IL 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


73-A Oliver Typewriter Building 
Chicago, IIL. 


(102.03) 


me a new Oliver Nine for five days free inspe i. 
int t paar. Bs 1 will pay $5; at the Sale, oF $3 per month. Th 
main in you until fully paid f 


My shipping point is ---.-++-— — 


This does not place me under any obligation | to ‘bu uy. i T c choose te 
re ay the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end 


Do not send a machine ontil! order, it. Mail me your book— 
by “The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and _ Rem- 
edy.’’ your de luxe catalog and ‘furthe r informatic 


REA pennant 


Street Address .....20cccccccccscsccccccccccccce-cosvccoeses 


This Easy WEN asaieiectentis insoneon 





